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Native  American  Dream  Catcher.  Indians  believe  dreams  have  magical  qualities  which  can  direct  ^  X 

Of  change  their  path  in  life.  When  hung,  the  dream  catcher  captures  dreams  as  they  float  by  on  the  night  air.  '  . 

Good  dreams  slip  through  the  center  hole  and  drift  gently  off  the  feather  to  the  sleeper  below.  Bad  dreams  become  ^ 

entangled  in  the  webbing  and  perish  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  ' 


>KnightRidder> 


We're  local, 
(coast  to  coast, 
in  newspapers... 


>  Ttie  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

>  Detroit  Free  Press 

>  The  Miami  Herald  &  el  Nuevo  Herald 
)  San  Jose  Mercury  News 

>  The  Kansas  City  Star 

>  The  Charlotte  Observer 


>  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

>  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

>  Contra  Costa  Newspapers 

>  Philadelphia  Daily  News 

>  Akron  Beacon  journal 

>  The  (Columbia,  S.C.)  State 


>  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 

>  The  Witchita  (Kan.)  Eagle 

>  The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 

>  Tallahasse  (Fla.)  Democrat 

>  The  (Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.)  Times  Leader 

>  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 


.  A  decode  has  passed  since  legislation  opened  the  doors  to 
casino  gambling  on  Indian  reservations.  It  was  intended  to  strengthen 
tribal  government,  encourage  tribal  economic  development  and 
increase  tribal  self-sufficiency. 

This  was  the  dream.  But  what  hos  become  of  it?  Is  life  for  reservation 
Indians  any  better?  Are  casino  revenues  having  any  impact  on  health, 
education,  housing,  and  other  measurements  of  well-being? 


Rea 


The  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  went  in  search  of  reality.  It  gained  an 
unusual  level  of  access  to  Minnesota's  Mille  Lacs  band  of  0[ibwe,  a 
national  model  for  tribal  gaming  success. 

The  result,  a  seven-part  opinion  page  series, "A  Change  of  Luck," is 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  from 
.  a  seldom-examined  perspective:  that  of  the  Indians. 

The  paper  found  rough  edges:  concerns  about  freedom-restricting 
go'^nmental  practices,  worries  over  hefty  campaign  contributions  and 
/  influential  lobbying  forces,  and  fears  for 

over-dependence  on  gambling  revenues. 

^  But,  overall,  the  Pioneer  Press  was  able 

.  to  report  that  tribal  gaming  is  a  growing 
success,  in  human  terms.  As  Editorial  Page  Editor 
Ronald  Clark  wrote,  "For  most  of  this  century,  Indians 
and  poverty  went  together  like  powwows  and  fry  bread. 

Slowly,  that  tide  is  turning." 

When  a  newspaper  probes  the  outcome  of  past 
dreams,  readers  gain  a  better  perspective  from  which  to  evaluate  new  promises  for  the  future. 
Knight  Ridder.  What  a  difference  a  newspaper  can  make. 


Information  for  Life 


■  Belleville  (III.)  News-Democrat 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
The  (Biloxi,  Miss.)  Sun  Herald 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
The  (Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.)  Sun  News 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald 


'  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 
'  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune 

■  The  Monterey  County  (Calif.)  Herald 

■  (State  College,  Pa.)  Centre  Daily  Times 

■  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News 
’  Warner  Robins  (Ga.)  Daily  Sun 


...,and  on  the 
Real  Cities  Network. 


REAL 
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www.realcities.com 
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Leam  MORE  about  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  FREE  PAPER 


industry  in  FPP,  Free  Paper 
Publisher.  It’s  the  only  maga¬ 
zine  exclusively  serving  the 
free  paper  industry. 

•  Advertising  Sales 

•  Circulation  Strategies 

•  Distribution  Issues 

•  Conference  Wrap-ups 

•  Technical  Updates 

•  New  Media 

•  Awards 

•  People 

•  Ownership  Changes 
...and  much  more 
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PUBLISHER 

the  communication  link  of  the  newspaper  INOUSTRY  PUBLISHEO  INOEPENDENTLY  every  week  since  1884 


■  E&?  NEWS  &  FEATURES 


Cover  story:  Tools  to  use  at  J -schools  26 

A  look  at  six  schools  that  utilize  the  Web  to  train  students 
Cover  art:  Pat  McDono^h 

Minn,  press  upsets  readers  with  expose  8 
Train  wreck  wreaks  havoc  for  papers  9 
NY  Times  delays  explosive  story  1 0 

Holds  front-page  nuke  technology  theft  story  for  a  day 

Hawkers  eyed  by  residents  12 

California  hawking  program  criticized  as  unsafe 

Vietnamese  papers  in  ad  dollar  battle  16 

Mercury  /VeM'.s-backed  venture  threatens  ItKal  Viet  papers 

Slain  reporter  Philip  True’s  diary  found  17 

New  evidence  could  implicate  murder  suspects  in  Mexico 

Wash,  state  papers  cover  teen  safety  18 

Newspapers  band  together  in  series  on  violence  in  schools 


Students  at  Louisiana 
State  University  work 
with  prof.  Arati  Korwar  in 
the  new  media  lab.  -  p.  27 


BSP  DEPARTMENTS  &  COLUMNS 


On/y  $11.97 

for  6  months! 

Call  today 

/ -800-783-4903 

Ask  for  special  offer  #69AEP 


Business 

Maine  alternative  newspaper 
optimistic  that  it  will  be  saved 

New  Media 

Microsoft  invests  in  copyright  protector 

Marketing  &  Sales 

A  publisher’s  worst  nightmare 

Workplace  Recruitment 

Thomson  creates  its  own  journalism  school 

Syndicates/News  Services 

Writing  books  about  column  writing  is  the  life  for  Riley 

Technology/Pressroom 

Heidelberg  enters  newspaper 
press  manufacturing  market 

Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Imperative  for  a  bright  future  —  by  David  Lawrence 


“The  Phantom”  and 
“Mandrake”  creator  Lee 
46  Falk  dies  at  87.  -  p.  45 
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A  product  of 


The  EDiTORtSPPuBLiSHER  Company 
Where  You'll  Find  the  Powers  of  the  Press.  ™ 
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E<S?P  CALENDAR 


MARCH  ^7-20 

S  M_T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3  4  5  6  17.20 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

i?J15J_6_  1Z.18  1?_20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31  19-20 


National  College  Media  Spring  Conven¬ 
tion,  Marriott  Marquis.  New  York.  N.Y. 
National  Newspaper  Association  Govern¬ 
ment  Affairs  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
on  Capitol  Hill,  Washington.  D.C. 

Society  of  Professional  Joumali.sts  Region 
One  Annual  Convention.  The  Omni,  New  ' 


Haven.  Conn. 


20- 23  Inter-American  Press  Association  Mid-year  Meeting,  Hotel 

Wyndham,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica 

21- 23  Inland  Press  Association  Editors  Conference,  Chicago.  III. 

28-1  America  East  Newspaper  Operations  &  Technology  Conference, 

Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 


APRIL  7-10 


S  M 

T  W  T  F 

S 

1  2 

3 

4  5 

6  7  8  9 

10 

11  12 

13  14  15  16 

17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26 

27  28  29  30 

College  Newspapers  Business  & 
Advertising  Managers  Conference.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers 
Association  Spring  Conference,  Hampton 
Inn  Broadway,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 


9-10  Midwest  Free  Community  Papers  Spring  Meeting.  Inn  at 
University,  West  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


9-10  Free  Community  Papers  of  New  England  Board  Meeting  & 
Spring  Conference,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


10- 11  National  Writers'  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel,  Portland.  Ore. 

11- 13  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  AsstK'iation  Annual 

Convention,  St.  Vincent  Marten  House  &  Conference  Center, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


13-16  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Convention, 
The  Fairmont  Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


19-21  National  Association  for  Promotional  &  Advertising  Allowances 
Annual  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Union  Station.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

21- 24  American  AssiKiation  of  Advertising  Agencies  Management 

Conference  &  Annual  Meeting,  Alameda.  Fla. 

22- 25  GMA  Users  Group  Annual  Conference,  El  Paso  Airport  Hilton. 

El  Paso.  Texas 


26  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting  &  Luncheon.  Del  Coronado 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-27  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
del  Coronado.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-1  British  Columbia  &  Yukon  Community  Newspapers  Association, 
Coast  Plaza  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


MAY 

2-5 

Society  of  American  Business  Editors  & 

S  M  T  W  T  F 

s 

Writers  Conference,  Westin  City  Center, 

1 

Washington,  D.C. 

2  3  4  5  6  7 

8 

7-9 

9  10  11  12  13  14 

National  Cartoonists  Society  Reuben 

16  17  18  19  20  21 

22 

Award  Weekend,  Hyatt  Regency,  San 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

Antonio.  Texas 

30  31 


Note:  To  list  events,  please  fax  Jennifer  Waber  at  (212)  691-7287. 
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Will  You 
Profit  From 
Change? 


News-  d 

papers  V 

recognize  Y 
the  need  to 
evolve  into 
“information 
companies” 
to  protect  and 
grow  their  business. 

That’s  a  given.  The  hard  part  is  making  a  profit  at  it. 


At  New  Horizons  Team™,  we  can  help  you  identify 
the  right  business  and  revenue  model  for  a 
profitable  evolution  now,  not  down  the  road. 
Especially,  if  you  publish  a  small  or  medium 
size  newspaper.  We  have  experience  at  it. 


We  were  an  early  innovator  in  voice  technology  and 
revenue  models.  And,  we  were  the  first  newspaper- 
owned  company  to  help  other  newspapers  publish 
telephone  directories  as  a  new  revenue  stream. 


Now,  we  are  developing  a  community  commerce 
business  model  for  smaller  newspapers.  One  that 
integrates  print  &  voice  &  internet  solutions  to  attract 
a  new  segment  of  small  business  advertisers,  and 
generate  incremental  revenue. 

Our  first  (C-Commerce)  offering  is  a  multi-media 
business  directory,  with  a  print  revenue  model. 

We’ve  proven  our  products  work.  Now  we’d  like  to 
show  you.  After  all,  if  it’s  proven  in  Pottsville,  it’ll 
play  in  Peoria,  Portland,  Petoskey,  Piccayune,  etc... 


Call  us  today  for  more  information  on  our 
revenue  generating  products. 


NEWi 

HORIZONS 
TEAM™ 

Products,  People,  Solutions 
For  Your  New  Media  Needs 

Directory  Division 
Voice  Division 

Community  Commerce  Division 

122  Mahantongo  St.,  Pottsville,  PA  17901-3008 
Phone:  888-NHT-TEAM  •  Fax:570-621-3308 
E-mail:  nht@pottsville.infi.net  •  http//:www.pottsville.com/easytosurf 
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HOT  TYPE 


Jumping  on  the 
youth  bandwagon 

Like  Time,  Parade,  and  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azines  before  it,  The  New  York  Times, 
through  a  partnership  with  Scholastic  Inc., 
is  courting  young  readers  with  a  news¬ 
magazine. 

The  New  York  Times  Upfront,  targeting 
kids  ages  1 3  to  1 8,  is  due  out  in  April  and 
will  publish  18  issues  every  two  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  school 
year. 

Each  Up¬ 
front  will 
contain  about 
40  pages, 
with  revised 
stories  from 
the  Times, 
with  updates 
on  a  Web  site 
( n  y  t  i  m  e  s . 
com/learn¬ 
ing).  An  annual  subscription  will  cost 
$19.95,  with  a  lower  rate  for  schools. 
Upfront  will  be  marketed  nationally  and 
aims  for  a  circulation  of  300,000  and  read¬ 
ership  of  1  million. 

The  Times  and  Scholastic  are  each  in¬ 
vesting  more  than  $1  million  in  Upfront 
and  will  split  the  profits,  says  Tom 
Carley,  the  Times'  business  development 
director. 

An  editorial  board  representing  both 
companies  will  oversee  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  Schola-stic’s  executive  vice  president 
Hugh  Roome  says  unlike  other  kid-orient¬ 
ed  magazines.  Upfront  will  give  high 
school-age  readers  general  news  with  the 
Times'  sophistication. 

“We  think  there’s  an  interest  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  that’s  not  just  health  and  beauty  and 
fashion.”  Roome  says.  Scholastic  already 
publishes  seven  teen  magazines  with  a  paid 
circulation  of  2.5  million. 

The  pilot  issue  will  contain  stories 
about  human  rights  in  China,  gun  vio¬ 
lence,  and  new  technology,  and  a  teen-ori- 
ented  version  of  the  popular  Times  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Upfront  will  cover  sex  when 
relevant,  but  remain  suitable  for  school 
libraries  and  dinner  table  discussions,  says 
David  Goddy,  editor  in  chief  of  Scholas¬ 
tic’s  magazines. 

Toni  Laws,  senior  vice  president  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America,  says 
teen  newsmagazines  are  a  way  to  build 
brand  recognition  at  an  early  age  and 
complement  Newspaper  in  Education 
programs.  —  Lucia  Moses 


Dealer’s  car  ads 
run  phantom  cars 

“You  can’t  bring  us  a  deal  that  we  can’t 
beat,”  two  Grossinger  Toyota  dealers  boast 
in  the  ads  they  run  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Tribune.  Now  the 
Illinois  attorney  general  is  charging  that  is 
true  —  because  the  dealerships  were 
advertising  cars  that  didn’t  exist. 

In  a  consumer  fraud  lawsuit  filed  March 
17,  attorney  general  Jim  Ryan  charged 
Grossinger’s  City  AutoCorp  in  Chicago  and 
North  AutoCorp  in  suburban  Lincolnwood 
ran  ads  in  the  newspapers  “quoting  both 
fictitious  model  names  and  list  prices  and 
claiming  these  cars  were  ‘30%  off.’”  A 
spokeswoman  says  despite  cease-and- 
desist  orders  going  back  to  1997,  the  deal¬ 
erships  ran  ads  for  cars  that  were  not  actual 
Toyota  models.  Grossinger  advertised  the 
“Corolla  GLE,”  “Corolla  CLX”  and 
“Camry  GLE.”  Toyota  actually  makes  VE, 
LE  and  CE  models  of  the  Corolla  and  CE, 
LE,  and  XLE  models  of  the  Camry. 

“If  these  allegations  are  proven,  the  de¬ 
fendants  have  created  a  new  kind  of  bait  and 
switch  —  oITering  a  great  sale  on  something 
that  does  not  even  exist,”  Ryan  says.  The 
papers  are  not  defendants  in  the  lawsuit.  At 
deadline.  Chuck  Settles,  general  manager 
for  the  Chicago  dealership,  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  comment.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Sentencing  delay 
in  Chiquita  case 

Former  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reporter 
Michael  Gallagher,  fired  for  stealing  voice 
mail  from  the  Chiquita  banana  company, 
will  have  to  wait  a  little  longer  to  learn  the 
consequences  of  his  actions. 

The  March  19  sentencing  for  his  guilty 
plea  to  charges  of  unlawful  interception 
of  communications  and  unauthorized 
access  to  computer  systems  was  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely  by  Hamilton  County 
common  pleas  Judge  Richard  Niehaus  to 
determine  if  the  special  prosecutor  can 
work  on  the  case. 

Niehaus  says  no  court  records  exist  to 
confirm  that  the  previous  judge  in  the  ca.se 
approved  a  change  in  special  prosecutors, 
and  the  current  prosecutor  may  not  have 
had  time  to  prepare  for  the  sentencing. 

Gallagher  is  charged  with  using  the  ille¬ 
gally  obtained  voice  mail  in  a  May  3 
Enquirer  story  criticizing  Cincinnati-based 
Chiquita ’s  business  practices.  The  Enquir¬ 
er  renounced  the  stories  a  month  later. 


printed  a  front-page  apology  to  Chiquita, 
and  paid  the  company  more  than  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  He  faces  up  to  Ifi  years  in  prison  and 
a  fine  of  up  to  $7,500. 

Lights!  Camera! 
Controversy! 

The  union  repre¬ 
senting  Los  Angeles 
area  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees  voiced  its  op¬ 
position  to  movie  di¬ 
rector  Elia  Kazan, 
who  is  tied  to  the 
infamous  Hollywood 
“blacklist”  controver¬ 
sy,  for  being  honored 
with  a  special  Oscar. 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild 
passed  a  measure  supporting  protests  that 
were  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Academy  Awards  ceremonies.  They  called 
Kazan’s  decision  to  cooperate  with  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
“reprehensible.” 

Also  condemning  Kazan’s  actions  is  the 
executive  council  of  the  Writers  Guild  of 
America  East,  which  voted  to  protest 
Kazan’s  honor. 

Another  exec 
leaves  LA  Times 

Harry  Chandler,  who  led  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  into  new  media  ventures,  is 
leaving  at  the  end  of  the  month.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  had  been  named  by  deadline. 

Chandler,  45,  joined  the  Times  in  1994 
after  working  in  television  and  movies. 
The  son  of  former  Times  publisher  Otis 
Chandler,  he  is  the  most  senior  family 
member  at  the  Times  and  is  the  latest  of 
a  number  of  executives  to  leave  recently. 
His  own  department  changed  its  top 
leadership  twice  in  four  months.  Chand¬ 
ler  says  the  turnover  “certainly  didn’t 
help”  but  had  minimal  impact  on  his  new 
media  operations. 

As  director  of  new  business  develop¬ 
ment,  Chandler  says  it  was  a  challenge 
working  in  new  media  for  a  publicly  trad¬ 
ed  company,  parent  company  Times 
Mirror,  that  is  profit-driven.  “It’s  a  time  to 
build  business  and  defend  market  share 
and  not  focus  too  much  on  the  bottom 
line,”  he  says.  He  plans  to  stay  in 
Southern  California  and  possibly  start  his 
own  company. 


m  T 
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“Our  GEOMAN  presses  really  went  in  smoothly!" 


Mike  Monscour.  “MAN  Roland  delivered  as  promised 

on  our  GEOMAN  installation:  on  budget — and  ahead  of 
schedule,  so  we  were  on  edition  six  weeks  early! 

“The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  chose  MAN  Roland  because  they 
offered  the  production  flexibility  we  needed.  The  16  installed 
units — four  1-color,  eight  4/1  color,  and  four  4/4  towers — allow 
us  to  run  the  GEOMAN  as  three  five-unit  or  two  eight-unit 
presses,  depending  upon  our  daily  production  requirements. 

Plus  MAN  Roland  continues  to  provide  the  ongoing  support 
we  require. 

“The  results  have  been  nothing  less  than  phenomenal!  The 
Demoaat  and  Chronicle  (Rochester,  New  York),  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  was  recently  inducted  into  the  NAA/IFRA  Color 
Quality  Club.  That  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  GEOMAN’s 
world-class  print  quality.  Best  of  all,  that  quality’  has  impressed 
readers  and  advertisers  alike.” 

Mike  Monscour 
VP  of  Production 
Detnocrat  and  Chronicle 
Gannett  Newspapers 


For  more  information  on  MAN  Roland  GEOMAN  presses,  call 
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Ventura  cries  foul  as  /Vess 
takes  Gophers  out  of  the  game 

Allegations  of  academic  fraud,  reported  the  day  before  March  Madness,  kept 
some  Minnesota  cagers  on  the  bench  and  drew  criticism  from  the  fans,  governor 


by  David  Noack 

Walker  Lundy  knew  the  story  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  was  about 
to  publish  —  an  alleged  cheating 
scandal  involving 
former  and  current 
University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  basketball 
players  —  would 
cause  a  public  outcry. 

What  he  couldn’t 
anticipate  was  the 
depth  of  the  reaction, 
which  ranged  from 
the  man  on  the  street 
to  Gov.  Jesse  Ven¬ 
tura,  the  ex-wrestler- 
turned-politician, 
calling  the  paper’s  actions 
“despicable”  and  “sensational 
journalism.” 

Since  the  Pioneer  Press 
broke  the  blockbuster  on 
March  10,  the  eve  of  the  Na- 
lional  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  (NCAA)  tourna¬ 
ment,  there’s  been  a  firestorm 
of  criticism,  with  400  readers  canceling 
their  subscriptions,  more  than  450  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  and  600  e-mails. 

“I  was  surprised  at  two  things,  the  depth 
of  the  reaction.  I  thought  some  people  would 
wonder  about  the  timing.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  number  of  the  pteople  who  did  and  then  I 
was  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  my  explanation.  I 
don’t  think  I’ve  ever  been  called  a  liar  by 
that  many  people  before,”  says  Lundy,  editor 
of  the  Knight  Ridder  newspaper.  He  con¬ 
cedes  that  no  matter  when  the  story  ran,  it 
would  have  caused  controversy. 

In  an  effort  to  quell  the  attacks,  Lundy,  in 
a  March  1 1  column,  the  day  after  the  scan¬ 
dal  story  broke,  explained  to  readers  the 
newspaper’s  actions.  “The  simple  truth  is 
we  ran  the  story  when  it  was  ready  to  run. 
With  my  hand  on  the  bible,  it’s  not  any  more 
complicated  than  that,”  penned  Lundy. 

The  column  explained  the  editorial 


process:  how  the  paper  was  tipped  off  to  the 
story  in  December,  checking  sources  and 
facts,  conducting  interviews,  getting  reac¬ 
tions,  and  finally  getting  proof  of  the  alle¬ 
gations  from  the  main  source  of  the  story  in 
the  form  of  computer 
disks  that  housed  the 
term  papers. 

The  story,  which 
was  the  result  of  a 
three-month  investi¬ 
gation,  alleges  that 
Jan  Gangelhoff,  50,  a 
former  office  manag¬ 
er  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  coun¬ 
seling  unit 
from  1993  to 
1998  did 
more  than 
4(X)  pieces  of 
course  work 
for  players, 
including 
some  starters 
on  the  1996- 
97  Final 
Four  team. 

She  gave  the  newspaper  computer  files 
containing  examples  of  course  work  she 
said  she  wrote  and  players  turned  in.  Some 
of  the  papers  had  grades  and  comments 
from  instructors  written  on  them. 

Reader  advocate  Nancy  Conner  says  the 
complaints  about  the  story  center  on  not 
allowing  students  to  enjoy  their  moment  in 
the  national  spotlight. 

“The  main  thing  was  a  lot  of  innocent 
kids  on  the  team  and  on  the  band  and  the 
cheerleaders  and  everything  else  were  hurt 
by  the  timing  and  didn’t  have  the  chance  to 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  being  in  the  tournament, 
and  we  should  have  either  held  off  ...  or 
they’re  saying  we  should  have  got  it  out 
sooner,”  says  Conner. 

She  says  the  substance  of  the  story  has 
not  been  challenged. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  saying  ‘1  don’t  con¬ 
done  cheating,  but  everybody  does  it  when 
it  comes  to  college  sports,  everybody 


knows  everybody  does  it,  so  why  did  you 
pick  this  time  to  print  that,”’  says  Conner. 

Media  ethics  observers  say  the  paper 
would  have  been  criticized  no  matter  what 
it  did.  Keith  Woods,  who  teaches  ethics  at 
The  Poynter  Institute,  says  that  while  the 
paper  could  have  considered  the  timing  of 
the  story,  doing  so  would  have  raised  other 
serious  issues. 

“The  release  of  the  story  in  the  midst  of 
'March  Madness’  is  a  provocative  act,  and 
the  controversy  that  sprang  up  could  easily 
undermine  the  greater  value  of  the  story. ... 
Frankly,  though,  the  newspapter’s  choice 
was  fairly  limited,”  says  Woods. 

He  says  killing  the  story  was  not  an  op¬ 
tion  or  holding  the  story  until  after  the  first 
NCAA  game  against  Gonzaga  might  have 
worked.  But  if  Minnesota’s  Gophers  had 
won  that  would  have  complicated  the  issue. 

“If  1  were  to  adjust  anything,  given  the 
benefit  of  hindsight,  I  would  have  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  newspaper  that  it  publish  Walker 
Lundy’s  explanation  on  the  day  the  original 
story  ran.  The  newspaper  should  have 
anticipated  the  public  challenge  to  its 
motives  and  headed  it  off  with  a  published 
justification  for  its  decision,”  says  Woods. 

John  Hartman,  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Central  Michigan  University,  says  the  back¬ 
lash  is  the  result  of  the  public  not  wanting  to 
hear  bad  news  about  cherished  institutions. 

“Folks  are  more  concerned  about  their 
favorite  team  and  sometimes  their  alma 
mater  making  a  run  at  the  Final  Four  than 
whether  the  program  is  clean,”  says  Hartman. 

William  Babcock,  director  of  the  Shila 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Media  Ethics  and 
Law  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
applauded  the  paper’s  coverage,  but  points 
out  that  there  needs  to  be  ongoing  reporting 
on  other  sports  issues,  such  as  athletic 
admissions,  alumni,  and  faculty  boosterism 
and  whether  a  double-standard  exists  be¬ 
tween  athletes  and  regular  students. 

“Unfortunately,  such  .stories  are  often 
of  little  interest  to  sports  reporters  keen  to 
report  on  the  outcome  of  the  game,”  says 
Babcock,  in  an  opinion  piece  penned  on 
the  controversy.  H 
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Papers  rush  to  cover  wreck 

Kankakee  Daily  Journal  distinguishes  itself  with  extra 


ThI  DaH.Y 


12  dia  in  train  wreck 


by  Dave  Jackson 

Bob  Themer.  Town  and  Country  editor 
for  the  afternoon  Kankakee,  Ill., 
Daily  Journal,  was  readying  for  bed 
last  Monday  night  when  a  TV  news  bulletin 
sent  him  scrambling  for  his  work's  phone 
directory.  After  seeing  the  story  about  the 
"City  of  New  Orleans”  Amtrak  train  derail¬ 
ment  on  a  Chicago  TV  news  station  just  after 
10  p.m.,  Themer  sent  writer/photographer 
Bill  Bums  to  the  scene.  Themer  headed  to 
the  two  area  hospitals  to  take  pictures  of  vic¬ 
tims  and  of  the  staff  waiting  to  respond. 

Bums  says  he  was  at  the  scene  for  about 
seven  hours,  noting  "a  really  eerie  orange 
glow  that  filled  the  sky  from  the  fire.” 
When  he  first  arrived.  Bums  says  officials 
kept  the  media  at  a  distance  while  trying  to 
battle  a  blaze  in  the  train's  sleeper  car. 

Over  the  past  few  years.  Bums  says,  the 
county  has  staged  mock  disaster  drills, 
which  helped  at  the  wreckage.  "They  kept 
us  at  a  distance.”  he  says,  “but  they  didn't 
try  to  stop  us  from  getting  things  done.  It 
was  a  very  good  relationship  in  that  regard.” 

Phil  Angelo,  managing  editor  at  the 
Journal,  says  countless  hours,  at  this  point, 
have  been  devoted  to  covering  the  story. 

"We're  constantly  trying  to  assign  stories 
right  now,”  Angelo  says.  "We  come  in  each 
morning  and  look  at  what  we  have  done. 
We've  used  everyone  in  the  city,  area  staff 
and  features  staff,  and  today  we  had  the 
sports  editor  dummying  Amtrak  pages.” 

"What's  unique  with  stories  like  this.” 
Angelo  says,  "you're  talking  about  2(X)  peo¬ 
ple  on  a  train,  and  2(K)  rescue  personnel  and 
doctors.  There  are  Just  a  tremendous  number 
of  stories  that  could  and  should  be  written.” 

The  Journars  Web  site,  located  at 
www.daily-Joumal.com.  was  receiving  about 
1  ,(KX)  hits  every  five  minutes.  Angelo  says. 

Editors  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  echo  the  Journal's,  sentiments. 

Larry  Green,  executive  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  says  a  reporter  was  dispatched  to  the 
scene  immediately  and  a  graphic  designer, 
Greg  Good,  was  called  back  to  work  from 
vacation  to  help.  "An  office  at  a  local  motel 
was  established  as  a  ba.se,''  Green  says. 
"Reporters  used  laptops  and  some  of  our 
photographers  used  digital  cameras  to  trans¬ 
mit  copy  and  photos  back  to  the  office.” 
some  60  miles  north  of  the  accident. 

“We  met  a  couple  times  yesterday,  map¬ 
ping  out  what  we  were  doing,”  Green  says. 


"The  most  important  decision  we  made  was 
to  put  the  photo  and  no  words  on  the  front 
page.  The  photo  summed  it  up.” 

Paul  Weingarten.  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  metropolitan  news  at  the  Tribune,  says 
coordinating  efforts  for  a  major  story  is 
always  hard  to  do.  “Amtrak  and  NTSB  [Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  Safety  Board]  and  other 
agencies  were  all  trying  to  do  their  Jobs,”  he 
says,  but  there  was  confusion  at 
the  scene  in  general. 

“When  there  are  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  spread  out  all  over,”  Wein¬ 
garten  says,  "you  depend  on  your 
reporters  to  have  a  good  eye  and 
think  on  their  feet  in  the  field.” 


Jackson  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Elmhurst,  III. 
He  formerly  wrote  for  the 
Kankakee  Daily  Journal,  as 
well  as  various  other  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  may  be  contacted  at 
DaveJ@Reporters.net.  B 


In  Chicago,  New  City  News 
monitors  crash  from  afar 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  the  Chicago  Tribune-owned  local 
wire  service  that  replaced  the  leg¬ 
endary  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  last 
Monday  night's  Amtrak  crash  was  Just  too 
far  away  to  provide  the  first  real  test  of  its 
reporting  prowess. 

"Kankakee,  that's  kind  of  out  of  our  cov¬ 
erage  area,  but  we  did  cover  it  by  phone. 
We  handled  it  like  we  handled  all  the  sto¬ 
ries  at  the  old  City  News.  We  continue  to 
make  calls,  to  stay  in  contact  with  the  fire, 
police.  Red  Cross,  disaster  agencies.”  says 
Paul  Zimbrakos.  the  veteran  City  News 
managing  editor  who  is  bureau  manager  for 
the  Tribune's  New  City  News.  The  train 
wreck  occurred  in  Bourbonnais,  about  55 
miles  .south  of  Chicago. 

New  City  News  began  operations  March 
1.  immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  108- 
year-old  City  News  Bureau  that  was  Joint¬ 
ly  owned  by  the  competing  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  newspapers  folded  the  renowned 
"boot  camp  for  Journalists”  after  its  broadcast 
clients  balked  at  a  dramatic  increase  in  fees  to 


staunch  its  continuing  operating  deficits. 

Like  the  old  City  News,  New  City  News 
staffs  the  police,  courts,  and  government 
beats  that  radio  and  television  cover  only 
on  big  stories. 

The  new  wire  also  vows  to  keep  alive  the 
tradition  of  getting  to  the  scene  of  fires, 
accidents,  and  disasters  virtually  on  the 
heels  of  cops  and  firefighters. 

"There's  not  going  to  be  any  lack  of  cov¬ 
erage,”  Zimbrakos  says. 

It  wasn't  distance  but  time  that  allowed 
the  March  15  wreck  of  the  City  of  New 
Orleans  Amtrack  train  to  also  slip  under 
the  radar  of  another  local  wire,  the  Medill 
News  Service,  staffed  by  graduate  Journal¬ 
ism  students  at  Northwestern  University. 
Several  local  news  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Daily  South- 
town,  and  The  Daily  Herald,  subscribe  to 
the  Medill  service. 

"We  would  have  [covered  it],  if  our  winter 
quarter  hadn't  Just  ended.  Timing  is  every¬ 
thing,  huh?”  says  co-director  Jim  Ylisela. 

"All  our  students  are  gone.  ...  It's  our 
nature  to  be  part  news  service,  part  student 
instruction.”  ■■ 
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Times  holds  nuke  secrets  story 

Front-page  story  detailing  theft  of  U.S.  technology  delayed  at  FBI’s  request 


by  Joe  Strupp 

The  New  York  Times'  decision  to  I 
honor  an  FBI  request  and  delay  a 
story  about  China’s  theft  of  U.S. 
nuclear  secrets  drew  mixed  reactions  from 
news  veterans  who  disagreed  over  whether 
such  a  practice  is  journalistically  healthy.  , 
Times  spokeswoman  Lisa  Carparelli  says  | 
the  newspaper  held  the  front-page  story  slat-  ! 
ed  to  run  March  5  for  one  day,  after  federal  [ 
officials  requested  the  delay.  The  story  j 
reported  that  China  had  miniaturized  nuclear  - 
weapons  using  information  stolen  from  the  | 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  New  ! 
Mexico.  “We  knew  that  publishing  the  story  j 
could  derail  the  [theft]  investigation,  and  we  | 
didn’t  want  to  be  an  impediment  to  it.”  ' 
Carparelli  says.  “They  put  in  a  request,  and 
we  honored  the  request  for  24  hours.” 

The  delay  brought  differing  viewpoints  . 
from  news  observers  who  pointed  out  both 
the  dangers  of  publishing  too  quickly  and 
of  waiting  too  long  to  report. 

“The  government  has  its  own  job  to  do, 
and  the  newspaper  has  it’s  job  to  do,”  says  i 
William  Drummond,  a  journalism  profes-  ! 
sor  at  the  University  of  California,  Berke-  ^ 
ley  who  worked  in  the  White  House  press 
office  under  Jimmy  Carter.  “You  can’t  let 
these  calls  to  patriotism  guide  you.” 

Keith  Woods  of  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  agreed. 
“It  is  always  a  big  deal  when  the  potential  is  j 
there  for  the  public  to  perceive  you  as  a  patsy  i 
for  the  government,”  he  says.  “We  do  it  a  lot  ! 
more  often  than  is  made  public.” 

But  others,  such  as  Edward  Seaton,  pres¬ 


ident  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  say  holding  off  for  one  day  is  ; 
not  always  a  disruption  to  the  news  process. 

“1  don’t  think  we  need  to  question  that  i 
decision,”  Seaton  says.  “You  are  talking  | 
about  an  important  national  security  issue.”  i 

FBI  officials  asked  the  Times  to  delay  ! 
publication  because  the  major  suspect  in  j 
the  theft,  a  Taiwanese-American  scientist,  ' 
was  due  to  be  interviewed  by  federal  inves¬ 
tigators  the  same  day  the  story  originally 
would  have  appeared.  The  story  contained 
information  about  the  investigation  that 
might  have  caused  the  scientist  to  flee, 
including  the  fact  that  he  had  failed  a  lie- 
detector  test,  says  Carparelli.  j 

After  the  one-day  hold.  FBI  officials  ' 
asked  Times  executive  editor  Joseph  i 
Lelyveld  for  a  second  delay,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  did  not  honor  the  request  after  FBI 
director  Louis  Freeh  failed  to  contact 
Lelyveld  directly,  Carparelli  says. 

The  story  appeared  on  March  6,  but  did 
not  name  the  suspected  scientist.  Wen  Ho 
Lee,  who  was  fired  two  days  later  and  has 
yet  to  be  charged  with  any  crime. 

FBI  spokeswoman  Debbie  Weiemian  ■ 
declined  to  comment  on  the  Times  story  or  i 
any  request  by  the  FBI  to  hold  it.  “It  is  a 
pending  matter,”  says  Weierman,  who  ■ 
referred  press  inquiries  to  the  U.S.  Energy  ^ 
Department,  which  oversees  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory. 

Energy  Department  officials  did  not 
respond  to  requests  for  comment. 

Carparelli  says  the  decision  was  made 
only  after  it  was  determined  that  the  security 
benefits  outweighed  the  journalistic  needs. 


“It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  we  hold 
stories,”  Carparelli  says.  “It  is  our  job  to 
print  stories  unless  there  is  a  compelling 
reason  not  to.” 

The  Times  gained  attention  in  the  early 
1960s  after  it  held  off  a  story  about  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  prior  to  the  failed  Cuban 
mission  at  the  request  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration. 

Guardian:  Let 
the  sun  shine 

San  Franciscans  seeking  documents 
about  city  business  are  routinely  told  no 
such  records  exist,  thwarting  citizens’ 
ability  to  track  taxpayer  dollars.  So  says  a 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  series  that 
dubs  Mayor  Willie  Brown  the  “closed- 
door  king.” 

The  “14th  Annual  Freedom-of-lnfor- 
mation  Special”  published  last  week  is 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  effort  to  beef  up 
the  city’s  1993  Sunshine  Ordinance. 

“In  his  reign  of  secrecy.  Mayor  Brown 
has  given  away  more  city  money  in  more 
backroom  deals  ...  than  any  administra¬ 
tion  since  World  War  II,  awarding  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  contracts 
without  competitive  bidding  or  public 
review,”  the  series  reads. 

“He  operates  without  any  paper.” 
Guardian  publisher  Bruce  B.  Brugmann 
says.  “He’s  the  consummate  backroom 
politician.” 

The  weekly  Guardian  is  part  of  a 
grass-roots  coalition,  San  Franciscans  for 
Sunshine,  that  is  seeking  to  amend  the 
1993  Sunshine  Ordinance.  After  trying  to 
get  the  amendment  adopted  last  year  and 
failing,  the  group  expects  to  collect  signa¬ 
tures  to  place  the  initiative  on  the 
November  ballot,  Brugmann  says. 

Brown’s  press  secretary  Kandace 
Bender  says  the  mayor  generates  less 
paper  documents  for  efficiency’s  sake, 
not  to  hide  from  the  public,  and  says  the 
series  is  typical  of  the  Guardian's 
extremist  advocacy  journalism  style.  “Is 
the  mayor  accessible?”  she  says.  “I’d  say 
he’s  probably  the  most  accessible  mayor 
this  city  has  ever  seen.”  She  says  Brown 
has  no  opinion  on  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  until  it  is  drafted. 

—  Lucia  Moses,  with 
Harold  TreskunofT  contributing 
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“I've  been  predicting  the  death  of  newspapers 
for  twenty  years.  If  I  stop  now, 
people  might  question  my  credibility! 
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Residents  eye  hawkers 

California  hawking  program  criticized  as  unsafe 


by  Joe  Strupp 

A  Southern  California  nonprofit 
group  that  hires  the  homeless  to 
hawk  newspapers  on  street  comers 
has  come  under  fire  in  one  community, 
where  city  officials  claim  the  sales  are  a 
safety  hazard  and  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  dispute  in  Carlsbad,  Calif  pits  those 
who  hawk  papers  for  the  North  County 
Times  of  Oceanside,  Calif,  and  The  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  against  city  officials 
who  had  long  allowed  the  hawking  but 
have  considered  banning  the  practice  in  the 
wake  of  recent  residential  complaints. 

“It’s  a  safety  issue,”  says  Ray  Patchett, 
city  manager  for  the  75,000-population 
beachfront  community  north  of  San  Diego, 
which  recently  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  issue.  “We  are  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  the  hawkers  and  motorists.” 

Chris  Megison,  regional  director  of  The 
Alpha  Project,  which  places  the  formerly 
homeless  and  drug-dependent  in  hawking 
jobs  as  part  of  a  nonprofit  transition  pro¬ 
gram  to  full-time  employment,  disagrees. 

“These  people  are  not  putting  their 
hands  out  with  a  sign,  they  are  working  for 
a  living,”  says  Megison,  who  has  placed 
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technically  outlawed  newspaper  street  sales  | 

;  in  1980,  according  to  city  attorney  Ron  , 
Ball.  He  says  the  California  Legislature 
added  a  similar  statewide  law  in  1981  that 
i  bans  hawking  near  freeway  interchanges, 
i  When  The  Alpha  Project  expanded  into 
i  Carlsbad  nine  years  ago  through  the  for-  | 

’  mer  Blade-Citizen,  police  did  not  actively  ' 
cite  the  hawkers  as  long  as  no  other  laws  ! 

I  were  broken  by  them.  Ball  says.  Recently, 

1  however,  the  hawkers  have  become  a  target 
of  new  criticism  after  complaints  from  res¬ 
idents  that  they  block  traffic  and  cause  ! 
accidents  and  near-misses.  Ball  says. 

On  March  9.  the  five-member  city  coun-  j 
cil  voted,  3-2,  to  appoint  an  ad-hoc  com-  ' 
mittee  to  study  the  issue  and  recommend 
changes.  "The  (hawking]  activity  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  allowed  until  there  is  an  alter¬ 
native,"  Ball  says.  The  Alpha  Project  oper¬ 
ates  a  seven  to  12  month  transitional  pro-  : 
gram  that  trains  the  hawkers  to  work  in  ! 
full-time  jobs  when  they  leave.  The  first  i 
job  for  most  of  the  clients  is  the  hawking  ! 
program,  which  pays  them  $20  per  day. 

"The  community  really  gives  [the  hawk¬ 
ers]  positive  reinforcement,”  says  North  ; 
County  Times  publisher  Richard  High,  who  I 
distributes  about  1 ,2(K)  newspapers  weekly  i 
in  Carlsbad  through  the  hawkers. 

The  375,(XX)-circulation  Union-Tribune,  \ 
which  sells  about  10,(XX)  papers  each  day  in  ! 
Carlsbad,  distributes  only  about  8(X)  weekly 
through  hawking,  according  to  circulation  : 
manager  Mike  Manning.  He  says  the  hawk¬ 
ers  should  be  left  alone  to  work.  "1  think  it  . 
has  worked  out  well  so  far,”  he  says.  H 
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Judge  orders 
Jewell  sources 

A  state  judge  in  Atlanta  has  again 
ordered  newspaper  reporters  to  turn  over 
their  sources  for  stories  about  Richard 
Jewell,  who  was  originally  a  major  suspect 
in  the  Olympic  Park  bombing  in  1996,  The 
Associated  Press  reports.  Attorneys  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  have  denied 
previous  requests  for  information. 

Fulton  County  state  judge  John  Mather 
ruled  last  year  that  the  paper  must  identify 
the  law  enforcement  officials  who  provid¬ 
ed  information  about  Jewell,  but  the  paper 
refused.  Mather  gave  the  paper  60  days  to 
comply  or  face  civil  contempt  charges. 

The  paper  is  a  defendant  in  a  defama¬ 
tion  suit  filed  by  Jewell.  After  the  fatal 
bombing  during  the  Centennial  Olympic 
games,  the  paper  reported  that  Jewell  was 
being  investigated.  Over  a  hundred  were 
injured,  and  one  woman  was  killed. 
Months  later,  the  Justice  Department 
cleared  Jewell  of  wrongdoing  in  the  case. 

Mather  says  the  reporters  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  from  naming  their  sources  because 
they  are  parties  to  Jewell’s  lawsuit.  “Our 
press  enjoys  no  greater  constitutional  free¬ 
dom  under  our  First  Amendment  than  any 
citizen,”  he  says. 

Reporter  sues  for 
JonBenet  notes 

A  former  reporter  who  had  covered  the 
JonBenet  Ramsey  murder  case  for  the 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Daily  Camera  is  in  court 
battling  her  former  employer  for  the  right 
to  keep  documents  related  to  the  case. 

Allison  Krupski,  who  led  coverage  for 
many  months,  claims  she  has  the  right  to 
keep  the  materials  and  says  she  was  de¬ 
famed  in  a  Daily  Camera  article  that  said 
she  stole  $  1 5,000  worth  of  newspaper  docu¬ 
ments.  Newspaper  attorneys  say  the  materi¬ 
al  is  theirs  since  it  was  collected  on  the  job. 

Drivers  get  pay  hike 

Truck  drivers  at  the  New  Yori;  Daily 
Ne^’s  received  a  sizeable  pay  hike  through 
arbitration,  which  could  mean  wage  in¬ 
creases  for  other  union  workers.  Arbitrator 
J.J.  Pierson  said  that  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  16.9%  pay  hike  over  a  three-year 
period,  according  to  The  Ne\s’  York  Times. 
The  ruling  follows  smaller  wage  hikes  for 
the  paper’s  six  other  craft  unions,  which 
recently  agreed  to  raises  of  less  than  3%. 
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\A  Times  names  reader  liaison 

Ombudsman  will  respond  to  complaints,  edit  internal  newsletter,  review  policies 


by  Joe  Strupp 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  became  the 
largest  U.S.  newspaper  to  have  an 
ombudsman-type  editor  last  week 
when  it  appointed  news  veteran  Narda 

Zacchino  to  the  post  of  reader  _ 

representative,  the  first  in  the 
newspaper’s  1 1 8-year  history. 

Zacchino,  5 1 ,  says  the  job 
will  go  beyond  the  traditional 
role  of  ombudsman,  which  has 
often  been  to  review  reader 
complaints  and  write  response 
columns  about  major  issues 
facing  a  newspaper.  She  hopes 
to  improve  the  newspapier’s 
image  through  community  Narda  Zacchino 
meetings;  responses  to  con¬ 
cerns  from  readers,  reporters,  and  editors; 
editing  an  internal  newsletter;  and  a 
review  of  newspaper  policies. 

“We  should  be  looked  up  to  by  our 
readers,”  says  Zacchino,  who  credits 
Times  editor  and  executive  vice  president 
Michael  Parks  with  creating  the  new  post. 
“Newspapers  and  journalists  do  not  have 
the  high  credibility  that  they  should  and  I 
think  that  is  a  tragedy.” 

Zacchino  says  a  review  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  corrections  policy  will  be  one  of  her 
first  projects.  “We  want  to  see  if  it’s  easy 
enough  for  readers  to  lodge  complaints,” 
she  says.  “We  also  don’t  have  a  consis¬ 
tent  policy  about  where  they  are  run  in 
the  paper.” 

Parks,  who  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  on  March  16,  says  the  new  post  is 
aimed  at  bridging  the  gap  between  editors 
and  readers.  “We  need  to  draw  closer  to 
our  readers,  to  serve  their  interests  and 
meet  their  needs  more  fully,”  Parks  said 
in  a  statement  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  “We  also  need  to  demy.stify  our 
practice  of  journalism  and  to  hold  our¬ 
selves  more  accountable.” 

The  appointment  brought  praise  from 
the  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen, 
which  represents  most  of  the  nation’s 
newspaper  ombudsmen  and  reader  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  organization’s  president, 

John  V.R.  Bull,  says  such  a  move  will 
help  pave  the  way  for  other  newspapers  to 
add  similar  positions. 

“1  think  the  more  papers  that  do  it.  the 


less  editors  will  worry  that  they  will  be 
unfairly  criticized.”  says  Bull,  who  has 
held  an  ombudsman-type  role  at  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  since  1986.  “The 
basis  is  to  have  contact  with  the  reader.” 

Bull  says  Zacchino’s  appointment  adds 

_  to  a  continuing  trend  in  the 

appointment  of  ombudsmen. 
He  says  his  organization’s 
membership  is  at  its  highest 
level  ever,  up  from  about  33  in 
the  mid-1980s  to  38  today. 

There’s  “a  renewed  interest 
in  ombudsmen,”  Bull  .says.  “I 
think  it  stems  from  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  public  does 
not  trust  us.” 
ino  To  help  kick  off  the  new 

program,  the  Times  is  setting 
up  a  toll-free  number  (877-554-4000)  for 
readers  who  want  to  register  concerns  with 
Zacchino,  along  with  a  special  fax  line 
(213-237-3535)  and  an  e-mail  address: 
reader.rep@latimes.com.  Zacchino  says 
she  will  keep  a  database  of  all  inquiries  to 
make  sure  they  are  followed  up  by  herself 
or  other  editors. 

“There  will  be  accountability,”  she 
says.  “I’m  not  going  to  be  able  to  investi¬ 
gate  every  complaint  and  write  a  column 
about  it,  but  1  will  be  the  reader’s  spokes¬ 
person  to  the  editorial  department.” 

Washington  Post  ombudsman  E.R. 
Shipp,  who  became  the  12th  person  in  29 
years  to  hold  the  job  there  when  she  was 
appointed  last  fall,  welcomed  Zacchino’s 
appointment  and  says  the  position  can  be 
challenging,  but  rewarding.  “I  have 
enjoyed  the  contact  with  the  public,”  she 
says.  “There  has  been  a  lot  of  receptivity.” 

Zacchino,  who  joined  the  LA  Times  in 
1970,  has  served  as  a  reporter,  Sacramen¬ 
to  bureau  chief.  Orange  County  editor, 
and  deputy  managing  editor.  She  also  has 
overseen  the  weekend  city  desk,  local 
government  and  politics,  and  several  fea¬ 
tures  sections. 

She  currently  holds  the  position  of  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  vice  president,  overseeing 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Review  and 
its  annual  book  fair.  Zacchino  says  she  will 
keep  the  same  title  and  continue  to  be 
involved  in  the  book  review  projects,  but 
will  concentrate  mainly  on  the  reader  rep¬ 
resentative  position  and  have  an  assistant. 


When  Parks  approached  her  several 
months  ago  to  consider  the  post,  Zacchino 
began  researching  what  other  newspapers 
had  done  with  similar  positions  and  sur¬ 
veyed  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  “It  will  be  a  Herculean 
task,”  says  Zacchino,  who  will  report  to 
Parks.  “But  we  want  to  do  it.”^B 


Spokeswoman 
leaves  LA  Times 


by  Lucia  Moses 

The  Los  Angeles  Times'  chief  spokes¬ 
woman  Laura  Morgan  has  resigned 
after  27  years  with  the  company  to  go  into 
consulting. 

Succeeding 
Morgan  is  Mike 
Lange,  her  com- 
munications 
manager. 

After  14  years 
of  being  the 
Times  chief 
spokeswoman 
through  “earth¬ 
quakes  to  riots  to  Mike  Lange 
reorganizations.” 

Morgan  says  she  decided  she  wants  to 
"find  the  next  chapter  of  my  life.”  She 
says  she  will  take  a  couple  months  off 
before  talking  to  companies  about  com¬ 
munications  consulting. 

Bonnie  G.  Hill,  senior  vice  president  of 
communications  and  public  affairs  and 
Morgan’s  boss,  says  Morgan  brought  loy¬ 
alty  and  professionalism  to  the  job. 
Morgan  told  Hill  her  plans  about  a  month 
ago  and  stayed  through  March  12  to 
smooth  the  transition.  Hill  says. 

“We  had  a  great  working  relationship,” 
Hill  says.  “Laura  just  felt  like  it  was  time 
to  look  for  other  opportunities.  Right 
now,  she’s  taking  a  long-deserved  break.” 

Morgan,  50,  joined  the  Times  in  1972 
in  the  marketing  department  before 
becoming  spokeswoman. 

Times  executives  say  Morgan’s  leaving 
is  unrelated  to  other  recent  departures  at  the 
newspaper,  which  has  undergone  major 
restructuring  in  the  past  few  years.  Other 
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recent  departures  include  Jaynie  Studen- 
mund.  who  resigned  in  February  as  chief 
inarketfng  officer  to  be  a  full-time  mother. 
Studenmund  had  been  on  the  job  two 
months.  Her  predecessor,  Jeffrey  S.  Klein, 
had  left  three  months  earlier  to  start  his 
own  company. 

"There’s  no  smoking  gun"  in  her  own 
case,  Morgan  says. 

Marl  Willes.  CEO  of  the  Times'  parent 
company.  Times  Mirror,  shuffled  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  departments  and  cut 
staff  as  part  of  his  strategy  to  integrate  the 
news  and  marketing  departments  and 
grow  circulation,  moves  that  won  him 
praise  from  investors  but  shook  newsroom 
orthodoxy.  Part  of  Morgan's  Job  in  the 
public  affairs  office  was  to  communicate 
those  changes  to  the  public  and  media. 

"There's  been  a  lot  of  knee-jerk  reac¬ 
tion  without  attempting  to  understand  and 
analyze,”  .says  Lange.  30.  who  was  hired 
by  Morgan  in  1994.  "The  challenge  was  to 
get  past  the  knee-jerk  reaction  by  a  lot  of 
journalists  that  change  is  bad.” 

In  December,  the  public  affairs  office 
was  reorganized  to  help  promote  the 
newspaper's  regional  growth  strategy  an¬ 
nounced  earlier  that  month.  Hill  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  head  the  department  and  two 
new'  regional  public  affairs  director  posi¬ 
tions  were  created  to  complement  two 
existing  director  positions;  the  directors 
were  put  in  charge  of  regional  outreach 
efforts.  As  part  of  the  changes.  Morgan 
reported  directly  to  Hill  instead  of  to  an 
intennediary  as  before. 

Morgan  says  after  working  for  four 
publishers,  she’s  used  to  organizational 
changes.  She  called  Willes  "a  tremendous 
motivator”  who  is  "very  respected  for  his 
leadership  and  his  candor.” 

“I  think  Mark  is  a  pivotal  person  for  the 
industry  right  now.  He  really  has  done  what 
no  one  else  was  able  to  do,  spur  the  conver¬ 
sation  alxiut  growth.”  she  says. 

Freedom  Forum’s 
Neuharth  retires 

Allen  Neuharth  will  retire  as  a  trustee 
of  The  Freedom  Forum  when  he  turns  73 
on  Monday.  Neuharth  is  the  former  chair¬ 
man  of  Gannett  Co.  and  founder  of  USA 
TODAY.  He  also  founded  the  Freedom 
Forum,  a  nonpartisan  international  foun¬ 
dation  dedicated  to  free  press  and  free 
speech.  In  April,  Neuharth  will  begin  a 
two-year,  30-state  tour  with  the  mobile 
Newseum,  a  smaller  version  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum’s  Newseum  in  Arlington,  Va. 
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Are  you  being  served? 

Study  says  papers  make  efforts  to  fend  off  subpoenas 


by  David  Noack 

Newspapers  are  targeted  less  often 
with  subpoenas  demanding  notes, 
testimony,  and  other  information 
than  television  news  and  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful  at  rebuffing  them,  according  to  a 
new  study  by  The  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  28-page  report  shows  broadcasters 
getting  71%  of  subpoenas  and  complying 
with  them  73%  of  the  time.  News  organi¬ 
zations  —  newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  —  reported  getting  a  total  of  2,723 
subpoenas  in  1997. 

The  410  newspapers  responding  to  the 
survey  received  784  subpoenas  or  29%  of 
the  total  and  were  able  to  negotiate  away 
nearly  30%  of  the  legal  actions.  Broad¬ 
casters  were  only  able  to  talk  their  way 
out  of  17%  of  their  subpoenas. 

Television  news,  which  accounted  for 
less  than  half  of  the  news  organizations 
responding  to  the  survey,  received  more 
than  half  of  all  reported  subpoenas.  1,941 
out  of  2,723. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  Arlington, 
Va.,  press  rights  group,  is  the  first  of  three 
reports  on  the  incidence  of  subpoenas 
served  on  the  news  media.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  a  project  undertaken  by  the 
reporters’  committee,  compiled  in  three 
separate  reports  issued  in  1991,  1993,  and 
1993.  The  current  study  was  funded  by  the 
John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation. 

A  total  of  2.061  surveys  were  sent  to 
newspapers  and  television  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  that,  397 
or  29%  of  those  responded  to  the  survey. 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the 
reporters’  committee,  says  newspapers  are 
better  able  to  fend  off  subpoenas  because 
they  make  the  effort,  where  broadcasters 
sometimes  won’t  even  call  their  lawyers. 

"A  lot  of  [TV  broadcasters  I  believe  that 
it  is  very  expensive  to  fight  a  subpoena, 
and  that  they’ll  lose  anyway,”  says 
Kirtley. 

Print  publications  reported  more  suc¬ 
cess  in  negotiating  the  withdrawal  of  sub¬ 
poenas.  Newspapers  indicated  that  374  or 
48%  of  the  subpoenas  issued  against  them 
were  withdrawn,  while  television  stations 
negotiated  withdrawal  on  321  or  17%. 
Newspapers  also  were  able  to  have 
quashed  139  or  18%  of  subpoenas,  while 


broadca.sters  quashed  only  67  or  3%. 

Print  and  broadcast  media  also  difl’ered 
when  it  came  to  complying  with  demands 
for  information.  Television  stations  report¬ 
ed  full  compliance  in  1,412  situations  or 
73%.  Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  fully 
complied  with  only  177  or  23%  of  the  sub¬ 
poenas  issued  against  them. 

Newspapers  were  more  often  asked  to 
testify  at  a  trial  or  at  a  deposition,  receiv¬ 
ing  398  subpoenas  or  31%  for  testimony. 
In  contrast,  264  or  14%  of  subpoenas 
received  by  broadcasters  were  for  testi¬ 
mony  at  trial  or  deposition. 

Television  and  newspapers  also  took 
different  approaches  to  challenging 
subpoenas. 

Newspapers  successfully  used  state 
shield  laws  in  79  instances  or  13%  of  the 
challenges;  television  stations  asserted 
shield  law  protections  in  43  successful 
challenges  or  9%  of  the  challenges. 
Newspapers  relied  on  constitutional  priv¬ 
ileges  in  33  successful  challenges  or  6% 
of  the  challenges;  broadcasters  cited  a 
constitutional  challenge  in  13  victories  or 
2%  of  challenges. 

The  Radio  and  Television  News 
Directors  Association  (RTNDA)  posts 
on  its  Web  site  what  TV  news  organiza¬ 
tions  should  take  when  they  get  a  sub¬ 
poena.  The  action  was  taken  after  a 
Nevada  district  attorney  ordered  search 
warrants  that  resulted  in  raids  on  three 
television  stations  in  Reno,  Nev.  District 
attorney  Richard  Gammick  had  ordered 
the  searches  to  obtain  videotaped  inter¬ 
views  journalists  had  done  with  a  pris¬ 
oner  accused  of  opening  fire  on 
Interstate  80. 

Kirtley  also  warned  that  so-called 
shield  laws  are  being  eroded  by  court 
decisions  but  can  still  be  helpful. 

"They  can  be  very  useful,  but  it  is 
essential  that  those  who  want  to  rely  on 
them  know  what  they  say,  and  how  courts 
in  their  states  have  interpreted  them.” 
says  Kirtley. 

California  led  the  way  in  news  organi¬ 
zation  subpoenas  with  322.  with  Florida, 
Texas,  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Illinois  reported  receiving  a 
statewide  total  of  less  than  iOO  each.  No 
subpoenas  were  reported  in  Alaska, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Nevada.  New  Mexico 
and  Rhode  Island.^! 
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Vietnamese  papers 
battle  for  ad  dollars 


Judge  dismisses 
NYT  age-bias  suit 

A  federal  judge  last  week  threw  out  an 
age-bias  lawsuit  filed  against  The  New’  York 
Times  by  nine  former  circulation  employ¬ 
ees  who  lost  their  jobs  in  1995  through  cut¬ 
backs.  U.S.  district  judge  Loretta  Preska  ^ 
found  that  the  plaintiffs  —  two  were  in  i 
their  40s  and  seven  were  in  their  50s  when  j 
they  were  cut  —  failed  to  prove  they  were 
the  victims  of  age  discrimination. 

Citing  the  impact  of  the  recession,  the 
Times  cut  its  circulation  staff  of  128  by  25 
to  30  employees.  Employees  were  first 
offered  a  buyout,  then  cut  based  on  per¬ 
formance  issues,  according  to  the  ruling. 

The  plaintiffs  testified  that  their  super¬ 
visors  made  no  age-bias  comments,  but  ; 
one  alleged  that  Times  publisher  Arthur 
Sulzberger  Jr.  once  remarked  that  “if  you  | 
are  a  manager  over  40  in  The  New  York  \ 
Times  your  career  was  pretty  much  over.”  ! 
The  judge  said  the  comment  was  made  in  ! 
another  context  and  apparently  not  meant  j 
to  be  taken  literally.  —  Reuters  i 

Barnicle  finds  a 
new  home  in  NY 

Former  Boston  Globe  columnist  Mike 
Barnicle,  who  resigned  his  longtime  post 
at  the  paper  last  year  following  allega¬ 
tions  of  plagiarism,  will  reportedly  join  j 
the  New  York  Daily  News  as  a  Sunday 
columnist  when  the  newspaper  launches  a  ! 
redesigned  Sunday  issue  on  March  28.  j 

Reports  say  Barnicle  will  be  part  of  the  I 
new  Sunday  edition  that  is  slated  to  also  | 
include  several  magazine  sections  and  j 
expanded  entertainment  and  service 
departments,  according  to  Sunday  editor 
Edward  Kosner,  the  former  Esquire  editor 
who  was  hired  last  fall  to  remake  the  issue. 

Algeria  lifts  ban 
on  news  import 

A  10-year-old  Algerian  ban  on  the  im-  j 
porting  of  foreign  newspapers  and  maga-  j 
zines  is  expected  to  be  lifted  with  the  | 
awarding  of  licenses  to  private  traders,  an  ! 
official  of  the  Algerian  news  agency  ; 
(APS)  told  Reuters.  “The  import  and  sale 
of  foreign  newspapers  and  other  publica-  [ 
tions  will  resume  soon,”  said  APS.  Gov-  | 
enunent  officials  called  on  private  com-  ; 
panics  seeking  to  sell  foreign  newspapers  j 
there  to  apply  for  the  licenses.  I 


by  Lucia  Moses 

Can  Nguyen  came  to  the  United 
States  from  North  Vietnam  23 
years  ago,  fleeing  an  oppressive 
communist  regime. 

Today,  he  faces  a  different  kind  of  strug¬ 
gle:  the  cutthroat  world  of  capitalism. 
Nguyen,  president  of 
the  San  Jo.se,  Calif.- 
based  Vietnam  Daily 
News,  has  been  battling 
two  other  Vietnamese- 
language  dailies  and 
about  seven  weeklies 
in  Santa  Clara  County's 
burgeoning  Vietnamese 
community  of  1  (X),0(X). 

But  the  dynamics  have 
changed  as  a  new 
free  paper  has  joined 
the  mix. 

The  entry  of  the  Viet 
Mercury,  a  weekly 
Vietnamese-language 
offshoot  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
has  mom-and-pop  publishers  like  Nguyen 
concerned  that  the  new  competitor,  with 
its  bigger  staff  and  backing  of  its  rich 
corporate  parent,  Knight  Bidder,  will  run 
them  out  of  town. 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  the  Viet 
Mercury  has  stronger  financial  back¬ 
ing,”  says  Nguyen,  whose  14-year-old 
Daily  News,  with  a  daily  distribution  of 
8,000  to  1 2,000,  is  the  area’s  oldest  and 
most  established  Vietnamese-language 
daily.  “It’s  a  little  bit  too  premature  to 
say  anything  about  what  the  impact  of 
the  Viet  Mercury  is  on  the  Vietnamese 
market.  My  strategy  is,  1  will  just  wait  to 
see  what  happens.” 

Nguyen  says  he  hasn’t  lost  any  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  Viet  Mercury,  which  is  run¬ 
ning  around  112  pages  since  its  Jan.  29 
launch,  while  his  Daily  News  runs 
around  60  pages.  But  other  publishers 
say  they  have  lost  advertisers,  some 
accusing  the  Viet  Mercury  of  competing 
unfairly  by  offering  a  low  introductory 
ad  rate. 

Mercury  News  publisher  Jay  Harris 
says  the  introductory  rate  ended  after  less 


than  two  weeks  because  the  response 
from  advertisers  was  better  than  expect¬ 
ed,  although  some  contracts  were  signed 
at  that  rate  for  longer  periods.  Anyway,  he 
says,  the  Viet  Mercury's  regular  rates  are 
higher  than  those  of  most  of  the  locally 
owned  competition. 

The  Mercury  News  isn’t  the  first  main¬ 
stream  paper  to  go 
ethnic.  Some  compa¬ 
nies  partner  with  ex¬ 
isting  ethnic  papers 
—  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  parent  compa¬ 
ny,  Times  Mirror, 
bought  into  La 
Opinion  in  1990  and 
earlier  this  year  start¬ 
ed  a  joint  distribution 
with  a  Vietnamese- 
language  paper  in 
Orange  County. 
Knight  Bidder,  mean¬ 
while,  has  started  its 
own.  Miami’s  El 
Nuevo  Herald  began  publishing  as  El 
Herald  in  1977.  In  San  Jose,  El  Nuevo 
Mundo,  a  free  Spanish-language  weekly, 
is  in  its  third  year  with  a  distribution  of 
about  60,000.  The  recognition  that 
there’s  money  to  be  made  in  the  ethnic 
press  isn’t  new.  In  1892,  one  of  Knight 
Bidder’s  founders,  Herman  Bidder, 
bought  the  German-language  Staats- 
Zeitung  in  New  York. 

"The  trend  1  see  now  is,  mainstream 
newspapers  are  not  making  the  revenue 
they  want  to  make,  so  they’re  becoming 
more  diversified,”  says  Franklin  Andrade, 
whose  free  La  Oferta  Review  competes 
with  El  Nuevo  Mundo. 

Some  observers  criticize  the  Mercury 
News'  modus  operandi,  saying  its  own 
ethnic  editions  threaten  to  put  the  squeeze 
on  indejjendent  ethnic  papers. 

"They’re  in  the  position  to  intercept  the 
Hispanic  ad  dollar  more  effectively  than 
we  can,”  complained  Hilbert  Morales, 
publisher  of  the  bilingual  El  Ohsen  ador, 
\  a  20-year-old  free  weekly.  He  says  the 
Mercury  News  would  have  been  smarter 
i  to  partner  with  an  established  paper  like 
his  own  that  already  knows  the  commu- 
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nity.  “I  could  have  saved  Knight  Ridder  a 
ton  of  money.” 

Harris  says  the  Mercury  News’  duty  is  to 
serve  the  whole  community,  and  it  can’t  do 
that  with  the  mother  paper.  “I  would  say 
they  are  areas  for  very  great  potential 
growth,”  he  says.  “These  are  communities 
that  are  large  and  growing  rapidly.” 

He  says  the  Viet  Mercury  continues  the 
Mercury's  tradition  of  covering  the 
Vietnamese  community  —  it  was  the  first 
U.S.  newspaper  to  open  a  bureau  in  post¬ 
war  Vietnam,  which  remains  open  today. 

In  the  case  of  El  Nuevo  Mundo,  a  couple 
of  rival  papers  have  folded  since  its  launch 
about  three  years  ago,  although  observers 
say  those  papers  were  weak  anyway.  As  for 
the  remaining  few,  Harris  says:  “One  can 
even  argue  they’ve  gotten  better.  I  think  the 
competition  is  healthy.” 

As  for  the  Viet  Mercury,  editor  De  Tran 
says  the  paper  is  flourishing  because  it 
reports  objectively  where  the  other  media 
are  fiercely  ideological,  and  is  hurt  by  Jabs 
that  he  is  selling  out  his  fellow  Vietnamese. 
As  an  engineering  student,  he  decided  to  go 
into  journalism  because  he  wanted  to  give 
his  people  a  voice. 

“It’s  ironic  that  the  same  people  who  say 
I  represent  the  community  in  the  main¬ 
stream  media  now  say  I’m  working  against 
them,”  Tran  says. 

Publishers  of  some  of  the  locally  owned 
papers  have  met  a  few  times  to  discuss 
ways  to  survive  the  Viet  Mercury.  Sandy 
Close,  director  of  New  California  Media,  a 
network  of  75  ethnic  news  outlets 
statewide,  says  there  is  talk  among  the 
papers  of  merging  or  offering  group  adver¬ 
tising  buys,  as  some  of  the  Spanish-Ian- 
guage  papers  did  after  El  Nuevo  Mundo  hit 
the  streets.  Whether  there  are  enough 
advertising  dollars  to  go  around  and 
whether  the  papers  can  work  together, 
despite  their  political  differences,  are  unan¬ 
swered  questions. 

Harris  says  the  Viet  Mercury  does  bring 
in  white  advertisers  who  didn’t  traditional¬ 
ly  advertise  in  the  Vietnamese  community, 
but  some  observers  doubt  the  market  can 
support  all  the  players.  The  Viet  Mercury 
distributes  23,000  to  25,000  copies  per 
week  in  more  than  500  locations  around 
Santa  Clara  County,  and  they  are  waiting 
to  see  whether  local  advertisers  choose 
loyalty  to  the  independent  papers  over 
exposure. 

Nam  Pham,  who  started  the  weekly 
Jiahinh,  or  “family,”  four  months  ago, 
says  with  hardly  any  capital  and  a  staff  of 
five  to  the  Viet  Mercury's  15,  “I  don’t 
know  how  I  can  compete  with  them.”  He 
says  he  lost  some  advertisers  to  the  Viet 


Mercury  but  hopes  to  improve  his  paper 
and  keep  his  readers’  loyalty. 

Emil  Gullermo,  who  produces  a  New 
California  Media  weekly  television  show 
that  recently  discussed  the  changing 
Viemamese  media  field,  is  a  little  less  opti¬ 
mistic.  “I  think  in  this  situation  the  deepest 
pockets  will  win  out,  unfortunately  — 
unless  the  smaller  papers  band  together,”  he 


says.  “If  they’re  all  going  after  the  same 
advertising,  then  I  think  you’re  going  to  see 
some  papers  going  out  of  business.” 

For  his  part,  Tran  predicts  the  Viet 
Mercury  will  cause  rival  papers  to 
improve.  “Newspapers  go  out  of  business 
whether  we’re  here  or  not.  The  readers 
will  benefit  because  they’ll  get  the  best 
product  out  of  this.”|H 


Slain  reporter’s  ‘lost’ 
diary  implicates  suspect 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  the  three  months  since  San  Antonio 
Express-News  repiorter  Philip  True  was 
brutally  murdered  while  trekking  through 
the  remote  Sierra  Madre  Occidental  moun¬ 
tain  range  in  Mexico,  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  have  only  grow  murkier. 

Now  the  mystery  has  a  twist  worthy  of  a 
B.  Traven  novel:  The  sudden  appiearance  of 
a  diary  that  records  his  final  days  —  and 
seems  to  pioint  a  finger  at  one  of  two  Hui- 
chol  Indian  suspects  arrested  for  the  crime. 

The  diary  was  long  believed  to  be  lost. 
But  Newsweek  magazine  Mexico  City 
bureau  chief  Alan  Zarembo  reports  in  the 
March  22  issue  that  he  found  it  stuffed 
inside  True’s  backpack  on  the  shelf  of  a 
warehouse  just  outside  Guadalajara  used  to 
store  evidence.  The  backpack  also  con¬ 
tained  other  personal  propjerty  Mexican 
authorities  long  maintained  were  missing, 
including  his  camera  and  passport. 

True,  50,  wrote  in  a  journal  wherever  he 
went,  and  when  he  was  killed  last 
December  the  Express-News  Mexican  City 
bureau  chief  was  on  a  dream  assignment, 
one  he  had  promised  his  editors  would 
result  in  a  “beautiful  story.”  True  would 
hike  alone  for  10  days  to  repxirt  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Huichol  Indians,  an  isolated 
people  who  were  increasingly  coming  into 
contact  with  modem  Mexico. 

True’s  diary  records  one  pxissibly  fateful 
confrontation  of  his  own  with  a  Huichol 
named  Juan  —  the  same  first  name  as  one 
of  the  men  Mexican  authorities  arrested  for 
the  murder.  The  entry,  Newsweek's  Zar¬ 
embo  writes,  “suggests  that  Juan  may  have 
viewed  the  American  as  an  easy  target 
because  True  lacked  the  necessary  papjer- 
work  to  trek  through  Indian  land.” 

In  capital  letters.  True  wrote  a  sort  of 
headline  for  the  confrontation:  “THIS  IS 
THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  TRIP.”  A  tense 
dialogue  with  Juan  follows: 


“Greetings.  ...  I’m  a  journalist." 

“Did  you  get  authority  from  San 
Sebastian?”  Juan  asks. 

“No,  from  Tuxpan.” 

“We  are  in  San  Sebastian  and  you  must 
get  the  governor’s  permission.  I  am  going 
to  my  ranch  and  I  will  send  some  guys  to 
get  your  pack.  [They]  will  take  you  back  to 
San  Sebastian  and  maybe  put  you  in  jail. 
You  can’t  come  on  the  Huichol  land  with¬ 
out  permission.” 

“It  looks  bad  for  a  bit,”  True  confides  to 
his  diary.  After  promising  not  to  take  pic¬ 
tures,  True  apparently  believes  he  will  be 
allowed  to  proceed  if  he  follows  Juan  to  his 
ranch,  which  Zarembo  says  may  have  been 
Tme’s  fatal  mistake. 

Juan  Chivarras,  28,  and  his  brother-in- 
law  Miguel  Hernandez  de  la  Cruz,  24,  are 
charged  with  murdering  the  50-year-old 
True.  At  the  time  of  their  arrests,  Mexican 
authorities  say,  the  men  said  they  killed  him 
because  they  were  “offended”  that  True 
was  taking  pictures  of  sites  sacred  to  the 
Huichol  Indians.  Now  they  say  they  killed 
the  reporter  in  self  defense  because  he  was 
drunk  and  acting  violently.  Both  scenarios 
are  implausible,  say  colleagues  of  True. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  “lost” 
diary  is  only  the  latest  physical  evidence  to 
add  more  complication  than  understanding 
to  the  mystery  of  True’s  murder.  Separate 
autopsies  conducted  on  his  badly  decom¬ 
posed  corpse  by  the  Jalisco  state  and  feder¬ 
al  coroners  reached  sharply  different  con¬ 
clusions  about  how  he  died.  A  human 
rights  groups  in  Jalisco  charges  that  the 
two  suspiects  were  tortured  into  confessing 
—  although  journalists  present  at  their 
arraignment  a  day  after  their  arrest  saw  no 
evidence  of  physical  abuse. 

Express-News  editor  Robert  Rivard  calls 
the  recovery  of  the  journal  “a  surprise  to 
say  the  least.  We  are  anxious  to  see  for  our¬ 
selves  what  he  might  have  written  to  shed 
more  light  on  the  situation.”  H 
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Cooperation  brings  statewide 
exposnre  to  teen  violence 


by  David  Noack 

When  Scott  Sines  was  making  his 
pitch  to  fellow  Washington  State 
newspaper  editors  about  launch¬ 
ing  a  series  on  school  safety  and  teen  vio¬ 
lence,  he  had  a  powerful  weapon  of  persua¬ 
sion  in  his  comer:  Alice  Fritz. 

Fritz,  who  attended 
last  fall’s  aiuiual  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association 
(PNNA)  spoke  about  the 
tragic  experience  of  los¬ 
ing  her  14-year-old  son, 

Arnold,  who,  along  with 
another  student  and 
teacher,  was  killed  in  a  Scott  Sines 
classroom  at  Moses 
Lake  Frontier  Junior  High  a  little  more  than 
three  years  ago  by  Barry  Loukaitis,  who  was 
also  14  at  the  time. 

“If  they 
[editors]  could 
find  a  person 
who  is  directly 
involved  in  the 
topic,  an  out¬ 
sider,  a  non¬ 
newspaper  per¬ 
son  to  come  in 
and  really  give 
you  that  reality 
check  and  say 
this  is  why  this 
is  important.  ... 

She  recounted 
the  death  of  her  son,  and 
it  just  riveted  the  room 
and  when  she  left  every¬ 
body  was  charged  up  to 
do  it,”  says  Sines,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Spokesman- 
Review  in  Spokane. 

Project  editor  Kevin  Graman,  who  is 
also  news  editor  at  The  Spokesman- 
Review,  echoes  Sines’  belief  that  having 
Fritz  at  the  editors  meeting  gave  the  issue 
a  human  face  and  more  meaning  that  just 
looking  at  crime  or  school  safety  statistics. 

“She  was  really  eloquent  and  kind  of 
moved  everybody.  I  think  that  everyone  who 
showed  up  at  that  meeting  was  a  little  skepti¬ 
cal  about  what  this  was  all  about,  and  she  sort 
of  got  everybody  motivated,”  says  Graman. 


Her  first-hand  account,  coupled  with 
Sines’  persistence,  culminated  in  a  dozen 
Washington  State  news  organizations  pool¬ 
ing  their  resources  and  publishing  a  three- 
day  series  —  Jan.  3 1  to  Feb.  2  —  focusing 
on  the  growing  problem  of  youth  violence 
and  school  safety  in  the  wake  of  the  shoot¬ 
ings  in  Jonesboro,  Ark.;  Paducah,  Ky.;  Perl, 
Miss.;  Bethel,  Alaska;  Fayetteville,  Tenn.; 
and  Springfield,  Ore. 

What  sparked  Sines’  interest  in  doing  a 
statewide  series  was  his  appointment  by  the 
governor  to  a  special  youth  task  force  to 
examine  the  issue.  The  group  held  a  series  of 
public  meetings  around  the  state  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  lengthy  report,  and  Sines  feared  that 
after  the  panel  disbanded  the  report  would 
be  relegated  to  some  government  dustbin. 

“I  had  very  little  faith  that  anything  would 
come  from  the  public  forums.  They  were 
pretty  much  stacked  with  bureaucrats,  educa¬ 
tors,  people  who  had  a  stake 
in  it,  and  the  real  represen¬ 
tation  from  the  public  was 
not  that  great,”  says  Sines. 

He  decided  to  propose 
his  idea  for  the  series  at 
the  annual  editors  meet¬ 
ing  last  November.  While 
some  papers 
were  enthusi¬ 
astic,  others 
declined.  The 
state’s  largest 
newspaper.  The 
Seattle  Times 
did  not  partici¬ 
pate,  but  The 
■^3*35  Seattle  Post-ln- 
telligencer  did. 

Thirty-five  re¬ 
porters,  editors, 
and  photographers 
from  the  participat¬ 
ing  news  organizations  combined  their  efforts 
to  create  the  series,  which  produced  16  stories 
and  more  than  a  dozen  photographs,  charts, 
and  graphs.  The  larger  newspapers  involved 
in  the  project  chipped  in  $2,000  to  have  a  poll 
conducted  of  the  public’s  perception  of 
school  safety  and  violence. 

There  were  some  hitches  along  the  way. 
The  series  was  published  a  week  later  than 
planned  because  there  were  some  problems 
collecting  resources  from  newspapers,  and 
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I  the  condensed  time  frame  for  the  project, 
from  mid-November  to  early  January,  took 
place  over  the  busy  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays,  making  it  difficult  to 
reach  sources. 

Mamy  Lombard,  a  reporter  for  The 
Spokesman-Review,  says  that  as  the  lead 
reporter  on  the  main  story  the  first  day  the 
series  started,  she  worked  with  a  reporter 
300  miles  away. 

“In  order  to  get  our  statewide  sense  of 
the  problem,  we  sent  a  basic  survey  to  the 
I  education  reporters  of  about  a  dozen  news- 
i  papers  across  the  state  and  asked  them  to 
I  interview  as  many  school  districts  that  they 
I  could  wrangle  time  for.  Problem  one,  for 
me,  was  knowing  that  I  would  have  to  grov¬ 
el  a  bit  to  get  these  strangers  to  do  any  work 
for  me.  It  worked.  They  sent  me  great 
stuff,”  says  Lombard. 

I  Already,  there’s  been  a  critique  of  what 
j  worked  and  what  didn’t  work  in  the  series. 

(  Sines  says  that  some  newspapers  are  ready 
[  to  jump  into  a  another  series,  which  he  con- 
I  cedes  would  be  easier  since  they’ve  all 
I  learned  some  lessons. 

Increasingly,  newspapers  are  forging 
ahead  with  joint  projects  to  give  an  issue 
regional  or  statewide  exposure.  Within  the 
last  couple  of  years,  seven  Indiana  papers, 
and  14  in  Virginia  have  investigated  how 
open  government  records  were  to  the  gener¬ 
al  public.  H 

News  organizations 
participating  in  the 
schooi  safety  series 

The  Spokesman-Review  {Spokane) 

The  News  Tribune  (Tacoma) 

Yakima  Herald-Republic  (Yakima) 

Tri-City  Herald  (Pasco,  Kennewick, 
Richland) 

The  Columbia  (Vancouver) 

The  Sun  (Bremerton) 

The  Olympian  (Olympia) 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  {SeaWa) 
Daily  Record  (Ellensburg) 

The  Daily  World  {Nberiaan) 

The  Wenatchee  World  {Vianalchaa) 

The  Associated  Press 

The  series  can  be  found  at: 
http:/Avww.student'Safety.com/ 
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Seattle  P-l  throws  its 
Web  hat  into  the  race 


by  Debra  Aho  Williamson 

Most  major  city  newspapers  have 
had  three  years  or  more  to  exper¬ 
iment  with  news  on  the  Web.  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has  had  less  than 
seven  weeks. 

It’s  not  that  the  P-I  didn’t  want  to  have  a 
news  site.  It  couldn’t. 

The  Hearst-owned  morning  daily  was 
shackled  by  an  unusually  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  Joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
competing  Seattle  Times.  While  the  after¬ 
noon  Times  got  to  publish  all  the  news  on 
its  Web  site,  the  P-I  was  restricted  from 
posting  anything  more  than  travel  guides 
and  outdoor  recreation  information. 

That  all  changed  last  month,  when  the 
two  pap)ers  renegotiated  their  JOA.  The 
revised  terms  increase  the  P-I's  share  of 
profits  to  40%  from  32%  and  clear  the  way 
tor  the  Times  to  shift  to  morning  delivery 
sometime  in  the  next  two  years.  One  of 
Hearst’s  key  bargaining  chips  in  allowing 
that  shift  was  the  Web  site.  Under  the  JOA, 
which  was  signed  in  1983,  advertising  and 
classified  sales  are  handled  by  one  group 
of  employees  for  both  staffs;  the  same  is 
true  for  the  production  staffs  for  the  publi¬ 
cations,  and  now  the  Web. 

With  the  door  to  the  Web  flung  wide 
open,  the  P-l  is  scrambling  to  play  catch-up. 

“Time  stoppied,”  says  P-l  new  media 
manager  Lee  Rozen  of  the  paper’s  inabili¬ 
ty  to  publish  news  online.  “It  was  difficult 
to  be  ready  to  go  again  because  we  didn’t 
know  when  it  was  going  to  come.” 

It’s  as  if  this  is  1996  and  the  Web  is  just 
taking  off.  But  Rozen’s  got  all  the  technical 
advances  of  1999,  a  projected  budget  10 
times  bigger  than  last  year’s,  and  a  stream 
of  vendors  coming  through  his  door. 

“For  the  first  time  in  years,  I  went  to  an 
online  newspaper  conference  and  didn’t 
get  depressed,”  he  says  of  his  trip  to  last 
month’s  E&P  Interactive  Newspapers 
conference. 

The  P-Ts  first  goal  is  to  create  a  smooth 
process  for  p)osting  all  its  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  online.  In  the  weeks  since  the  Feb.  2 
change  in  the  JOA,  the  papier  has  started 
piosting  news,  business,  and  spiorts  content. 
The  site’s  traffic  has  more  than  doubled  to 
as  many  as  786,000  page  views  pier  month 
according  to  Access  Watch,  the  monitoring 


software  used  for  the  Web  site.  But  that 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  Times,  which 
generates  an  average  of  10.5  million  page 
views  per  month. 

Rozen  hopes  to  increase  the  P-Ts  Web 
staff  from  two  to  six  in  the  coming  months. 
But  that,  too,  falls  well  short  of  the  Times' 
37-pierson  staff,  which  is  slated  to  grow  to 
47  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

That’s  not  to  say  the  P-I  doesn’t  want  to 
be  aggressive  in  online  news.  Mindful  of  the 
Seattle  papiers’  long-running  animosity,  Mr. 
Rozen  contends  that  the  P-Ts  news-gather¬ 
ing  strengths  will  transfer  well  to  the  Web. 

But  this  is  1999,  not  1996,  and  online 
newspapers  these  days  are  more  than  just 
news  online.  The  P-I  will  need  to  figure 
out  soon  what  it  wants  it’s  Web  site  to  be. 
Parent  company  Hearst,  Mr.  Rozen  says, 
would  like  the  site  “to  do  things  that 
would  attract  18-  to  35-year-olds.  It’s  not 
clear  a  newspapier-oriented  news  site  will 
do  that.”  He  speaks  of  eventually  creating 
a  portal  to  serve  various  spiecial  interests 
in  the  Seattle  community. 

The  Times,  which  hosts  the  P-l  site  on  its 
servers  and  will  soon  start  selling  banner 
ads  for  it,  sees  an  oppiortunity  for  the  two 
papiers  to  create  a  joint  online  city  guide  to 
complete  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Sidewalk 
and  Cox  Interactive  Media’s  newly 
launched  Seattlelnsider.com. 


“We  have  this  wonderful  oppiortunity  to 
join  together  as  a  newspaper  industry  here 
. . .  and  still  maintain  our  separately  brand¬ 
ed  newspaper  sites,”  says  Nancy  Bruner, 
vice  president  of  new  media  at  The  Seattle 
Times  Co. 

But  working  together  is  “something 
that’s  going  to  take  a  lot  of  discussion,”  Mr. 
Rozen  says.  Ms.  Bruner  acknowledges  that 
a  joint  site  won’t  get  off  the  ground  until 
2000,  at  the  earliest. 

Looking  at  the  situation  in  Seattle,  it’s 
hard  not  to  be  reminded  of  San  Francisco, 
where  two  papiers,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  Hearst-owned  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  also  opierate  under  a 
JOA.  But  their  attempt  to  create  a  joint  Web 
site,  the  Gate,  fell  apart  after  a  few  years,  and 
now  each  papier  is  going  its  own  way  online. 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  which  also 
owns  the  San  Francisco  NBC  affiliate, 
KRON,  manages  the  renamed  SF  Gate 
Web  site.  The  Examiner,  under  new  editor- 
publisher  Timothy  O.  White,  will  increase 
its  Web  staff  firom  three  to  eight  staffers 
this  year  and  is  discussing  alliances  with 
broadcast,  cable,  and  print  partners  to 
boost  the  site’s  content,  Mr.  White  says. 
The  Examiner  site  will  also  become  ad- 
suppiorted  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

“We  want  to  give  the  Web  site  the  unique 
branding  stamp  of  the  Examiner"  says  Mr. 
White,  who  led  a  variety  of  well-regarded 
Web  initiatives  at  the  Hearst-owned  Times 
Union  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  before  moving  to 
San  Francisco  in  January. 


Williamson  is  a  Seattle-based  writer 
I  specializing  in  Internet  business  issues. 


Traffic  build-up:  The  Times’  three-year  head  start 
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Cooperation  brings  statewide 
exposure  to  teen  viotence 


by  David  Noack 

hen  Scott  Sines  was  making  his 
pitch  to  fellow  Washington  State 
newspaper  editors  about  launch¬ 
ing  a  series  on  school  safety  and  teen  vio¬ 
lence.  he  had  a  powerful  weapon  of  persua¬ 
sion  in  his  comer:  Alice  Fritz. 

Fritz,  who  attended 
last  fall's  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  .Association 
(PNNA)  spoke  about  the 
tragic  experience  of  los¬ 
ing  her  14-year-old  son. 

.Arnold,  who.  along  w  ith 
another  student  and 
teacher,  was  killed  in  a 
classroom  at  Moses 
Lake  Frontier  Junior  High  a  little  more  than 
three  years  ago  hy  Barry  Loukaitis.  w  ho  was 
also  14  at  the  time. 

"If  they 
[editors]  could 
find  a  person 
who  is  directly 
involved  in  the 
topic,  an  out¬ 
sider.  a  non¬ 
newspaper  per¬ 
son  to  come  in 
and  really  give 
you  that  reality 
check  and  say 
this  is  why  this 
is  important.  ... 

She  recounted 
the  death  of  her  son.  and 
it  just  riveted  the  room 
and  when  she  left  every  ¬ 
body  was  charged  up  to 
do  it."  says  Sines,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Spokesman- 
Review  in  Spokane. 

Project  editor  Kevin  Graman.  who  is 
also  news  editor  at  The  Spokesman- 
Review.  echoes  Sines'  belief  that  having 
Fritz  at  the  editors  meeting  gave  the  issue 
a  human  face  and  more  meaning  that  just 
looking  at  crime  or  school  safety  statistics. 

“She  was  really  elcx^uent  and  kind  of 
moved  everybrxly.  I  think  that  everyone  who 
showed  up  at  that  meeting  was  a  little  skepti¬ 
cal  about  what  this  was  all  about,  and  she  sort 
of  got  every  btxly  motivated."  says  Graman. 
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Her  first-hand  account,  coupled  with 
Sines'  persistence,  culminated  in  a  dozen 
Washington  State  news  organizations  pool¬ 
ing  their  resources  and  publishing  a  three- 
day  series  —  Jan.  }  1  to  Feb.  2  —  focusing 
on  the  grow  ing  problem  of  youth  violence 
and  school  safety  in  the  wake  of  the  shoot¬ 
ings  in  Jonesboro.  .Ark.;  Paducah.  Ky.;  Perl. 
Miss.;  Bethel.  .Alaska:  Fayetteville.  Tenn.; 
and  Springfield.  Ore. 

What  sparked  Sines'  interest  in  doing  a 
statew  ide  series  was  his  appointment  by  the 
governor  to  a  special  youth  task  force  to 
examine  the  issue.  The  group  held  a  series  of 
public  meetings  around  the  state  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  lengthy  report,  and  Sines  feared  that 
after  the  panel  disbanded  the  report  wmild 
be  relegated  to  some  government  dustbin. 

"I  had  very  little  faith  that  any  thing  would 
come  from  the  public  forums.  Tliey  were 
pretty  much  stacked  w  ith  bureaucrats,  educa- 
trrrs.  people  w  ho  had  a  stake 
in  it.  and  the  real  represen¬ 
tation  fnrm  the  public  was 
not  that  great."  says  Sines. 

He  decided  to  propose 
his  idea  for  the  series  at 
the  annual  editors  meet¬ 
ing  last  November.  While 
some  papers 
were  enthusi¬ 
astic.  others 
declined.  The 
state's  largest 
new  spaper.  The 
Seattle  Times 
did  not  partici¬ 
pate.  but  The 
Seattle  Post-ln- 
tellii’encer  did. 

'Hiirty-five  re¬ 
porters.  editors, 
and  photographers 
from  the  participat¬ 
ing  news  organizations  cotnbined  their  efforts 
to  create  the  series,  w  hich  produced  16  stories 
and  more  than  a  dozen  photographs,  charts, 
and  graphs.  The  larger  newspapers  involved 
in  the  project  chipped  in  S2.(KK)  to  have  a  poll 
conducted  of  the  public's  perception  of 
school  safely  and  violence. 

There  were  some  hitches  along  the  way. 
The  series  was  published  a  week  later  than 
planned  because  there  were  some  problems 
collecting  resources  from  newspapers,  and 


the  condensed  time  frame  for  the  project, 
from  mid-November  to  early  January,  took 
place  over  the  busy  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays,  making  it  difficult  to 
reach  sources. 

Marny  Lombard,  a  reporter  for  The 
Spokesman-Review .  says  that  as  the  lead 
reporter  on  the  main  story  the  first  day  the 
series  started,  she  worked  with  a  reporter 
.JOO  miles  away. 

"In  order  to  get  our  statewide  sense  of 
the  problem,  we  sent  a  basic  survey  to  the 
education  reporters  of  about  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  across  the  state  and  asked  them  to 
interv  iew  as  many  school  districts  that  they 
could  wrangle  time  for.  Problem  one.  for 
me.  was  knowing  that  I  would  have  to  grov¬ 
el  a  bit  to  get  these  strangers  to  do  any  work 
for  me.  It  worked,  riiey  sent  me  great 
stuff."  says  Lombard. 

.Already,  there's  been  a  critique  of  what 
worked  and  what  didn't  vvx)rk  in  the  series. 
-Sines  says  that  some  newspapers  are  ready 
to  jump  into  a  another  series,  which  he  con¬ 
cedes  would  be  easier  since  they  've  all 
learned  some  lessons. 

Increasingly,  newspapers  are  forging 
ahead  with  joint  projects  to  give  an  issue 
regional  or  statewide  exposure.  Within  the 
last  couple  of  years,  seven  Indiana  papers, 
and  14  in  Virginia  have  investigated  how 
open  government  records  were  to  the  gener¬ 
al  public. 

News  organizations 
participating  in  the 
school  safety  series 

The  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane) 

The  News  Tribune  (Tacoma) 

Yakima  Herald-Republic  (Yakima) 

Tri-City  Herald  (Pasco,  Kennewick, 
Richland) 

The  Columbia  (Vancouver) 

The  Sun  (Bremerton) 

The  Olympian  (Olympia) 

The  Seattle  Post-lntelllgencer{Sea\\\e) 
Dally  Record  (Ellensburg) 

The  Dally  World  (Aberdeen) 

The  Wenatchee  World  (Wenatchee) 

The  Associated  Press 

The  series  can  be  found  at: 
http;//www.student-safety.com/ 
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Seattle  P-l  throws  its 
Web  hat  into  the  race 


by  Debra  Aho  Williamson 

ost  major  city  newspapers  have 
had  three  years  or  more  to  exper¬ 
iment  with  news  on  the  Web.  The 
Seattle  Post-lntellif>eneer  has  had  less  than 
seven  weeks. 

It's  not  that  the  P-l  didn’t  want  to  have  a 
news  site.  It  couldn't. 

The  Hearst-owned  morning  daily  was 
shackled  by  an  unusually  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  Joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
competing  Seattle  Times.  While  the  after¬ 
noon  Times  got  to  publish  all  the  news  on 
its  Web  site,  the  P-l  was  restricted  from 
posting  anything  more  than  travel  guides 
and  outdoor  recreation  information. 

That  all  changed  last  month,  when  the 
two  papers  renegotiated  their  JOA.  The 
revised  terms  increase  the  P-/'s  share  of 
profits  to  4(K/<  from  and  clear  the  way 
for  the  Times  to  shift  to  morning  delivery 
sometime  in  the  next  two  years.  One  of 
Hearst’s  key  bargaining  chips  in  allowing 
that  shift  was  the  Web  site.  Under  the  JOA, 
which  was  signed  in  1983,  advertising  and 
classified  sales  are  handled  by  one  group 
of  employees  for  both  staffs;  the  same  is 
true  for  the  production  staffs  for  the  publi¬ 
cations.  and  now  the  Web. 

With  the  dcH)r  to  the  Web  Hung  wide 
open,  the  P-l  is  scrambling  to  play  catch-up. 

"Time  stopped,”  says  P-l  new  media 
manager  Lee  Ro/.en  of  the  paper’s  inabili¬ 
ty  to  publish  news  online.  "It  was  difficult 
to  be  ready  to  go  again  because  we  didn’t 
know  when  it  was  going  to  come.” 

It’s  as  if  this  is  1996  and  the  Web  is  Just 
taking  off.  But  Rozen’s  got  all  the  technical 
advances  of  1999,  a  projected  budget  10 
times  bigger  than  last  year’s,  and  a  stream 
of  vendors  coming  through  his  door. 

"For  the  first  time  in  years.  1  went  to  an 
online  newspaper  conference  and  didn’t 
get  depressed,"  he  says  of  his  trip  to  last 
month’s  E&P  Interactive  Newspapers 
conference. 

The  P-Ts  first  goal  is  to  create  a  smooth 
process  for  posting  all  its  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  online.  In  the  weeks  since  the  Feb.  2 
change  in  the  JOA.  the  paper  has  started 
posting  news,  business,  and  sports  content. 
The  site’s  traffic  has  more  than  doubled  to 
as  many  as  786,(XX)  page  views  per  month 
according  to  AccessWatch,  the  monitoring 


software  used  for  the  Web  site.  But  that 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  Times,  which 
generates  an  average  of  10.5  million  page 
views  per  month. 

Rozen  hopes  to  increase  the  P-Ts  Web 
staff  from  two  to  six  in  the  coming  months. 
But  that,  too,  falls  well  short  of  the  Times' 
37-person  staff,  which  is  slated  to  grow  to 
47  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

That’s  not  to  say  the  P-l  doesn’t  want  to 
be  aggressive  in  online  new  s.  Mindful  of  the 
Seattle  papers’  long-mnning  animosity.  Mr. 
Rozen  contends  that  the  P-Ts  news-gather¬ 
ing  strengths  will  transfer  well  to  the  Web. 

But  this  is  1999.  not  1996,  and  online 
newspapers  these  days  are  more  than  Just 
news  online.  The  P-l  will  need  to  figure 
out  soon  what  it  wants  it’s  Web  site  to  be. 
Parent  company  Hearst.  Mr.  Rozen  says, 
would  like  the  site  “to  do  things  that 
would  attract  18-  to  35-year-olds.  It’s  not 
clear  a  newspaper-oriented  news  site  will 
do  that.”  He  speaks  of  eventually  creating 
a  portal  to  serve  various  special  interests 
in  the  Seattle  community. 

The  Times,  which  hosts  the  P-l  site  on  its 
servers  and  will  stxm  start  selling  banner 
ads  for  it,  sees  an  opportunity  for  the  two 
papers  to  create  a  Joint  online  city  guide  to 
compete  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Sidewalk 
and  Cox  Interactive  Media’s  newly 
launched  Seattlelnsider.com. 


"We  have  this  wonderful  opportunity  to 
Join  together  as  a  newspaper  industry  here 
...  and  still  maintain  our  separately  brand¬ 
ed  newspaper  sites,”  says  Nancy  Bruner, 
vice  president  of  new  media  at  The  Seattle 
Times  Co. 

But  working  together  is  "something 
that’s  going  to  take  a  lot  of  discussion,”  Mr. 
Rozen  says.  Ms.  Bruner  acknow  ledges  that 
a  Joint  site  won’t  get  off  the  ground  until 
2(KK).  at  the  earliest. 

Lrxrking  at  the  situation  in  Seattle,  it’s 
hard  not  to  be  reminded  of  San  Francisco, 
where  two  papers,  the  San  Franeiseo 
Cltroniele  and  the  Hearst-owned  San 
Franeiseo  E.xaminer.  also  operate  under  a 
JOA.  But  their  attempt  to  create  a  Joint  Web 
site,  the  Gate,  fell  apart  after  a  few  years,  and 
now  each  paper  is  going  its  own  way  online. 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  which  also 
owns  the  San  Francisco  NBC  affiliate. 
KRON,  manages  the  renamed  SF  Gate 
Web  site.  The  E.xaminer.  under  new  editor- 
publisher  Timothy  O.  White,  will  increase 
its  Web  staff  from  three  to  eight  staffers 
this  year  and  is  discussing  alliances  with 
broadcast,  cable,  and  print  partners  to 
boost  the  site’s  content,  Mr.  White  says. 
The  E.xaminer  site  will  also  become  ad- 
supported  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

"We  want  to  give  the  Web  site  the  unique 
branding  stamp  of  the  Examiner."  says  Mr. 
White,  who  led  a  variety  of  well-regarded 
Web  initiatives  at  the  Hearst-owned  Times 
Union  of  Albany,  N.Y..  before  moving  to 
San  Francisco  in  January. 


Williamson  is  a  Seattle-based  writer 
specializing  in  Internet  business  issues. 


Traffic  build-up:  The  Times'  three-year  head  start 


Times 

www.s8attletinies.com 


P-l 

www.seattte-pi.com 


seanietimes.  in 


Daily  circulation 

227,715 

196,271 

Ownership 

Blethen  family  (51%); 

Knight  Bidder  (49%) 

Hearst  Corp. 

Web  staff  size 

37;  47  by  the  end  of  the  year 

2;  6+  by  the  end  of  the  year 

Site  traffic 

10.5  million  page  impressions  per  month 

786,000  page  impressions  per  month 

Site  launch 

1995;  news  content  added  in  1996 

1996;  news  content  added  in  1999 

Source  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Seattle  Times  Seattle  Posl-Intetligencer 
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A  buyer  is  interested  in  the  statewide  Maine  Times; 
loyal  readership,  donations  should  help  a  relaunch 


ExSfP  NEWSPAPER  STOCKS 


Weekly  stock  prices  of  public  companies  with  significant  newspaper  interests. 


1 

3/17/99 

3/10/99 

3/17/99 

3/10/99 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY)+ 

17.750 

18.438 

27.313 

McClatchyCo.  (NY) 

31.625 

33.188 

29.375 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

6.375 

6.375 

7.500 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

49.000 

49.250 

49.500 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

33.313 

35.313 

35.157 

New  York  Times  Co.  (NY)+++ 

29.938 

31.438 

32.688 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.125 

47.500 

52.625 

News  Corp.  Ltd. 

29.563 

29.313 

27.875 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

42.250 

41.563 

53.938 

Pearson  Ltd. 

20.750 

22.250 

15.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

63.500 

65.000 

67.625 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

80.938 

79.000 

76.750 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

17.875 

18.188 

28.500 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A 

21.250 

21.250 

20.500 

Harte-Hanks  Inc.  (NY)++ 

27.563 

27.188 

23.250 

Sun  Media  Corp.  (TSE)* 

21.000a 

21.000a 

15.750a 

Hollinger  International  (NY) 

12.938 

12.875 

16.750 

Thomson  Corp.  (TSE) 

38.500a 

38.700a 

44.500a 

Journal  Register  Co.  (NY) 

12.688 

13.188 

20.000 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

56.313 

56.375 

62.000 

Knight  Ridder  (NY) 

49.813 

50.250 

55.750 

Tribune  Co.  (NY)** 

67.000 

67.750 

67.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

27.125 

27.063 

32.000 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

532.875 

549.000 

523.188 

*  Initial  public  offering  closed  on  12/15/97 
**  Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split 

+  Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split  as  of  6/5/98  (a)  Canadian  dollars 

++  Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split  as  of  3/16/98 
+++  Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split  as  of  7/1/98 

BSfPH! 


Maine  alternative  newspaper 
optimistic  that  it  will  be  saved 


by  Lucia  Moses 

Douglas  Rooks  is  a  newspaperman 
without  a  newspaper,  but  he  hopes 
he  won’t  be  for  long.  He  is  one  of 
six  owners  of  Maine  Times  who  are  trying 
to  save  the  30-year-old  alternative  state¬ 
wide  weekly  which  ceased  publication 
after  bleeding  money  and  circulation  for 
several  years. 

He  has  reason  to  be  optimistic.  As  of 
last  week,  the  Times  owners  had  a  pro¬ 
posed  sale  agreement  with  a  buyer. 
Meanwhile,  385  readers  have  responded 
to  an  appeal  by  the  Times  for  donations, 
sending  $30,000  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$5  to  $1,000,  along  with  letters  of  support 
and  suggestions.  In  that  the  intent  was  to 
sweeten  the  deal  to  potential  buyers  and 


demonstrate  reader  support,  the  appeal 
worked.  Rooks  says. 

“I  guess  I’m  not  surprised,  because  I 
knew  we  had  loyal  readership,  but  I’m 
gratified,”  says  Rooks,  one  of  six 
employees  who  has  been  on  unpaid  fur¬ 
lough  since  the  Times  quit  publishing 
Feb.  18.  “My  plans  are  to  save  this  paper 
and  get  it  going  again  ...  because  I  think 
it  can  be  done.” 

The  Times  established  itself  with  feisty 
reporting  on  the  environment  and  govern¬ 
ment  corruption  but  suffered  from  its 
merger  with  the  Casco  Bay  Weekly,  relo¬ 
cation  of  its  offices  from  rural  Topsham  to 
Portland  in  1994,  and  high  employee 
turnover.  After  a  series  of  ownership 
changes  and  infusions  of  capital  over  the 
years,  paid  circulation  had  dipped  below 


IMaineTimes 
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Campuses  are  there, 
but  not  the  system 


1 1,000  from  its  high  of  18,000  in  1988. 

Rooks  concedes  that  the  move  to 
Portland  hurt  the  paper.  “You  could  really 
see  that  drained  a  lot  of  vitality  from  it.” 
Last  year,  the  paper’s  headquarters  moved 
again,  this  time  to  Hallowell,  a  small  town 
near  the  state  capital,  Augusta. 

Richard  Karpel,  executive  director  of 
the  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweek- 
lies  (AAN),  says  the  Times'  business 
model  as  a  paid  statewide  paper  is  rarely 
seen  these  days  among  alternatives.  “The 
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Maine  Times  is  one  of  the  last  holdovers  not  to  go  free,”  Kaipel  | 
says.  Nevertheless,  times  are  good  for  alternatives  in  general  —  | 
the  AAN  estimates  that  the  number  of  alternatives  has  increased  | 
as  advertisers  are  spending  more  in  niche  markets.  For  much  of  I 
this  decade,  alternatives’  revenue  and  circulation  have  grown  I 
between  10%  and  20%  each  year,  Karpel  says.  I 

Rooks  says  some  changes  may  be  made  under  new  owner-  j 
ship,  but  the  basic  business  model  is  likely  to  stay  the  same.  ! 
“We’ve  already  determined  that  free  circulation  in  a  state  where  i 
the  population  is  so  diverse  and  spread  out  is  simply  not  feasi¬ 
ble,”  he  says.  “Statewide  is  what  people  want,  and  it  needs  to  be 
paid  to  be  sustainable.”  The  Times'  owners  hope  to  close  the 
deal  quickly,  recognizing  that  as  more  time  elapses,  it  will  be  | 
harder  to  restart  the  paper.  “I  think  everyone  realizes,  if  we’re  ! 
going  to  do  this  we’ve  got  to  do  it  quickly,”  Rooks  says. 

Tribune  buys  stock 

Chicago-based  Tribune  Co.  has  purchased  1 .5  million  shares 
for  about  $100  million  as  part  of  its  ongoing  share  repurchase 
program.  The  company  plans  to  repurchase  another  $475  mil-  i 
lion  worth  of  stock. 

Colorado  papers  to  be  sold 

The  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald  (circulation  9,000  daily,  10,500  I 
Sunday),  has  signed  a  contract  to  buy  two  nearby  Cortez-based 
papers,  the  Montezuma  Valley  Journal  and  Cortez  Sentinel,  from 
R.D.  Brown,  who  was  represented  by  Media  Consultants  in  | 
Mesa,  Ariz.  No  terms  were  disclosed.  Herald  publisher  Richard  1 
G.  Ballantine  says  no  personnel  changes  are  planned.  i 

The  twice-weekly  Journal  has  a  circulation  of  about  6,200; 
the  weekly  Sentinel  has  a  circulation  of  about  6,700.  The  sale 
includes  the  weekly  Mane  os  Times-Trihune,  circulation  750. 

Thomson  buys  publisher 

Stamford,  Conn.-based  Thomson  Corp.  has  purchased  sci¬ 
ence  publisher  Singular  Publishing  Group  to  add  to  its  publish¬ 
ing  division.  International  Thomson  Publishing  Co.  Terms  of 
the  sale  were  not  disclosed. 

Singular  is  an  eight-year-old  company  based  in  San  Diego  | 
that  publishes  textbooks  and  other  works  about  speech  sciences  i 
and  disorders.  Singular  will  become  a  part  of  Albany,  N.Y.- 
based  Delmar  Publishers,  the  educational  publishing  wing  of 
International  Thomson  Publishing,  but  will  remain  in  San 
Diego.  Most  of  the  staff  at  Singular  is  expected  to  stay  intact. 

I 

Gray  adds  Indiana  daily 

Gray  Communications  Systems  has  acquired  The  Goshen 
(Ind.)  News,  daily  circulation  17,000,  from  News  Printing  Co. 
Terms  of  the  transaction,  which  was  aimounced  and  completed 
March  4,  were  not  disclosed.  No  personnel  changes  are  planned,  ; 
Gray’s  chief  financial  officer  Jim  Ryan  says. 

Atlanta-based  Gray  also  owns  three  Georgia  dailies;  the 
Gwinnett  Daily  Post  in  Lawrenceville,  daily  circulation  63,000;  i 
Albany  Herald,  daily  circulation  33,000;  and  Rockdale  Citizen 
in  Conyers,  daily  circulation  11,500.  Gray  also  owns  three 
NBC  affiliates,  seven  CBS  affiliates,  a  shopper,  and  communi-  ; 
cations  businesses.  I 
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Ik'uth  takes  a  dive 


When  former  professional  wrestler  Jesse  “The  Body”  Ventura  was  sworn  in 
Jan.  4  as  the  nation’s  most  unlikely  governor,  he  thundered  during  his  inau¬ 
gural  speech:  “I  tell  you  today,  that  the  one  thing  you’ll  get  from  Governor 
Jesse  Ventura  —  you  may  not  always  want  to  hear  it,  but  you  will  get  honesty.  And  I 
will  continue  to  be  honest  for  the  next  four  years.” 

Make  that  three  months.  Because  it  is  now  plain  that  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
between  cheering  on  the  University  of  Minnesota’s  basketball  team  or  facing  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  truth  about  academic  fraud  in  the  state’s  largest  college  —  the  Minnesota  governor 
prefers  to  root-root-root  for  the  home  team. 

In  his  role  as  Minnesota’s  First  Citizen,  Ventura 
is  leading  the  attack  on  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
because  the  newspaper  dared  to  run  a  fair,  bal¬ 
anced,  and  scrupulously  researched  expose  of 
alleged  academic  cheating  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota  men’s  basketball  program  on  the  eve 
of  the  Gophers’  first  game  in  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  tournament.  Four 
current  players  implicated  in  the  scandal  were 
suspended  from  the  team,  which  went  on  to  lose 
75-63  to  tiny  Gonzaga  University  from  Spokane, 

Wash.,  in  the  first  round  of  the  Big  Dance. 

“They  couldn’t  have  waited  until  after?” 

Ventura  bleated  at  a  news  conference.  “It’s  just 
another  example  of  Pioneer  Press  sensational 
journalism,  that  their  needs  are  more  important 
than  anyone  else’s  in  getting  that  story  out 

there  ...  so  they  could  take  away  the  pleasure  of  these  young  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  get  to  that  tournament,  and  somehow  try  to  spoil  it  for  them.” 

Now  normally,  we  would  not  take  seriously  any  lecture  on  ethics  coming  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  wrestler,  for  goodness  sakes  —  especially  one  who  famously  said  of  his  for¬ 
mer  job,  “Win  if  you  can.  Lose  if  you  must.  But  always  cheat.”  Like  it  or  not,  though, 
Ventura  is  a  governor  now,  and  it’s  also  apparent  that  some  of  his  fellow  Minnesotans 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly. 

Tellingly,  even  the  Pioneer  Press'  harshest  critics  do  not  challenge  the  substance  of  a 
story  that  took  three  months  to  uncover,  check,  and  recheck.  But  speaking  of  timing,  we 
now  know  something  very  interesting  about  this  scandal,  thanks  to  more  reporting  by 
the  Pioneer  Press  and  its  competitor  across  the  Mississippi,  The  Star  Tribune. 

It  turns  out  top  administration  and  sports  officials  at  the  university  were  told  of  sus¬ 
picions  of  academic  fraud  as  long  ago  as  1993  —  and  did  nothing.  A  governor  who  real¬ 
ly  wants  to  be  honest  with  the  people  of  Minnesota  should  focus  his  righteous  anger  not 
on  a  paper  and  a  basketball  game,  but  on  this  indication  of  rot  in  a  great  university. 


Even  the 
Pioneer  Press’ 
harshest  critics 
do  not  challenge 
the  substance  of  a 
story  that  took  three 
months  to  uncover, 
check,  and  recheck. 
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Defending  NY 

Jim  Tuite’s  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  (Feb. 
27,  p.  54)  column  comparing  the  copy 
desks  of  today  with  the  editors  of  yester¬ 
year  raises  some  valid  points,  but  1  believe 
much  of  his  criticism  is  unfounded.  And 
though  he  doesn’t  single  out  the  Daily 
News  by  name,  he  is  clearly  focused  on 
New  York’s  tabloids. 

Therefore,  I  feel  a  defense  is  in  order. 
Mr.  Tuite  has  some  very  curious  ideas 
about  the  modem  copy  editor.  I  read  his 
column  with  interest,  wondering  what 
insights  a  voice  of  experience  would  pro¬ 
vide.  But  by  the  last  graph,  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  he  had  written  a  critique  or  an 
editing  test. 

No,  they  don’t  make  ’em  like  they 
used  to.  But  the  job  isn’t  what  it  used  to 
be.  Mr.  Tuite  writes,  “The  keys  of  a  com¬ 
puter  can  shrink  a  day’s  labor  into  min¬ 
utes.”  Those  same  computers  have  turned 
copy  editors  into  typographers  and  pagi- 
nators.  Yes,  we  can  edit  faster,  but  there’s 
more  to  edit. 

At  the  paper  where  I  work,  the  main 
copy  desk  handles  the  day’s  city,  bor¬ 
ough,  national,  and  international  stories; 
editorial  columns,  op-eds,  and  letters  to 

50  YEARS  AGO ... 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

from  Editor  &  Publisher,  March  19, 1949 

The  State  Dept,  and  British  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  agree  to 
reword  the  controversial  British  con¬ 
vention  on  Freedom  of  Information 
before  it  is  brought  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly. 

The  U.S.  Press  opposes  the 
British  convention  because  it 
appears  to  establish  the  government 
as  keepers  of  press  standards  and 
responsibilities. 

The  ‘Big  Three’  wire  services. 
The  Associated  Press,  International 
News  Service,  and  United  Press, 
write  letters  of  protest  over  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  FtTC  that  a  25-word 
minimum  be  set  on  international 
press  dispatches. 

Chic  Young’s  “Blondie”  comic 
strip  of  King  Features  Syndicate  is 
used  to  teach  English  on  Swedish 
government  radio. 


the  editor;  business;  technology  science  i 
j  copy;  and  the  occasional  fashion  or 
!  sports  piece. 

As  stand-ins  for  the  reader,  we  edit  for 
sense,  spelling,  grammar,  and  style  — 
and,  especially  in  this  litigious  age,  for 
i  libel.  We  try  to  maintain  standards  of 
I  propriety  and  taste  in  our  family  newspa- 
I  per  despite  the  language  that  saw  print 
I  during  the  Monica  Lewinsky  scandal. 

I  And  we  know  where  Greenpoint  is  i 
I  (Brooklyn),  where  the  New  York 
I  Botanical  Garden  is  (the  Bronx)  and  how 
I  to  spell  “ad  nauseam.” 

I  Mr.  Tuite  is  correct  that  writing  head- 
I  lines  is  an  art  form.  Trying  to  summarize  a 
j  story  clearly,  in  an  entertaining  and  even 
clever  way,  in  a  very  limited  space  and  on 
;  deadline,  is  the  most  frustrating  and 
!  rewarding  part  of  the  job.  It  is  the  creative 
juice  that  keeps  us  going.  Sometimes  the 
heads  work;  sometimes  they  don’t.  But  as 
slot.  I’d  much  rather  tone  down  a  head 
!  that’s  over  the  line  than  try  to  breathe  life 
I  into  a  flat  rehash  of  the  lead. 

Occasionally,  as  with  “Great  Scott,”  the 
1  head  writes  itself.  Why  throw  away  the 
I  perfect  headline  just  because  the  competi- 
I  tion  may  use  it  too? 

i  Sure,  “it  is  a  difference  of  opinion  that 
makes  horse  races,”  as  Mr.  Tuite  quotes, 
but  different  does  not  always  mean  better. 
Remember,  it  was  Mr.  Tuite’s  golden  age 
of  editing  that  gave  us  “Dewey  Beats 
Truman.” 

Beverly  Weintraub 
chief  copy  editor, 

I  New  York  Daily  News, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Beg  the  question 

Jim  Tuite,  identified  as  a  former  editor 
:  and  writer  at  The  New  York  Times,  writ- 
!  ing  in  the  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  column 
I  (Feb.  27)  grouses  at  length  about  the 
quality  of  writing  and  editing  in  today’s 
newspapers,  but  his  own  hands  are  not 
entirely  clean. 

Complaining  about  lack  of  originality 
in  heads,  he  says  that  when  Scott  Brosius 
hit  his  second  homer  in  the  1998  World 
Series  and  “virtually  assured  the  New 
j  York  Yankees  of  ultimate  victory,”  heads 
j  in  all  three  New  York  tabloids  next  day 
j  were:  “Great  Scott.” 

j  Tuite  writes:  “These  headline  coinci-  , 
j  dences  ...  beg  the  question:  Do  great 
j  minds  think  alike,  as  some  sage  probably 
i  never  said,  or  have  our  editors  flunked 
i  Originality  101?”  Trouble  is,  Tuite  appar¬ 


ently  flunked  Usage  101.  To  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  mean  to  raise,  or  pose,  a 
question.  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  whom  even 
Tuite  can’t  out-curmudgeon,  writes  in  his 
fine  1993  book,  “Fine  Print:  Reflections 
on  the  Writing  Art”:  “Someone  who  ‘begs 
the  question’  isn’t  asking  for  a  question, 
or  prompting  a  question.  To  beg  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  evade  an  issue  by  getting  ahead 
of  oneself. ...” 

Wilson  Follett  in  “Modem  American 
Usage:  A  Guide”  writes  that  the  term 
“means  only:  using  as  an  argument  some 
disguised  form  of  the  proposition  to  be 
proved”  —  a  form  of  circular  reasoning. 

Tuite  goes  on  at  length,  demonstrating 
in  his  penultimate  graph  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  spell  ad  nauseam. 

“Am  I  just  getting  old?”  he  concludes. 

Could  be. 

Chad  Skaggs 
Decatur,  Ga. 


White  House  aide 
deserves  a  medal 

Regarding  your  Feb.  13  article. 
Journalist’s  affidavit  against  White 
House  aide  stirs  ire,”  Christopher 
Hitchens  deserves  a  medal  for  ferreting 
out  the  truth,  instead  of  the  excoriation  of 
pompous,  self-righteous  members  of  the 
Washington  press  corps. 

For  all  too  long,  the  major  media  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  used  by 
unscrupulous,  self-serving  bureaucrats 
like  Sidney  Blumenthal,  who,  I  seem  to 
recall,  challenged  reporters  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  tell  the  truth,  then  got  what  he 
deserved  when  one  courageous  reporter 
did  so.  It  was  reminiscent  of  Gary  Hart’s 
challenge  to  the  news  media  that  led  to 
his  political  downfall. 

Mr.  Hitchens,  to  his  credit,  was  more 
concerned  about  exposing  hypocrisy  and 
his  readers’  right  to  know  than  any 
unwritten  code  that  would  make  him 
beholden  to  an  Inside  the  Beltway  clique. 

As  a  result,  another  White  House  offi¬ 
cial  was  caught  in  a  lie.  In  accusing  Mr. 
Hitchens  of  betraying  so-called  confi¬ 
dences,  the  Washington  Bureau  chief¬ 
tains  your  article  quotes  have  betrayed 
the  public  and  further  eroded  its  faith  in 
the  news  media. 

-Paul  Slater 
editor. 

Unterrified  Democrat, 
Linn,  Mo. 
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AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

JOSHUA  HERMAN  to  associate  di¬ 
rector,  from  director  of  applied  marketing 
and  training  for  Claritas  Inc.,  a  marketing 
company,  in  Arlington.  Va. 

EVELYN  HSU  to  a  seminar  modera¬ 
tor  based  in  Florida,  from  an  associate 
director. 


HSL 

AMERICAN  ‘ 
PRESS  INSTITUTE 


HERMAN 
AMERICAN 
PRESS  INSTITUTE 


BRANDSTTETER 

MOUNTAIN 

PRESS 


HUMPHREY 

DETROIT 

NEWSPAPERS 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

JAIME  ARON  to  correspondent  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  from  a  newsman.  He 
succeeds  MIKE  COCHRAN  who 
retires  after  almost  40  years  with  the 
company. 

BOWATER  INC. 

JAMES  T.  WRIGHT  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent/human  resources  of  the  newsprint 
company  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  from  vice 
president/human  resources  for  Georgia- 
Pacific  Crop,  in  Atlanta. 

DAILY  TIDINGS 

MICHAEL  D.  “MIKE”  THORPE  to 
publisher  of  the  daily  in  Ashland,  Ore., 
from  new  media  manager  of  The  Bulletin, 
a  daily  paper  in  Bend,  Ore. 


DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS 

ED  HUMPHREY  to  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  of  Detroit  Newspapers, 
from  vice  president/circulation  Gannett 
Newspapers  Division. 

Humphrey  replaces  ROBERT  W. 
ALTHAUS  who  moves  to  Gannett  Co.’s 
Newspaper  Division. 

FREEDOM 

COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

ED  NICHOLS  to  publisher  of  two 
Calif,  dailies,  the  Daily  Press  in  Victor¬ 
ville  and  the  Desert  Dispatch  in 
Barstow. 

Nichols  remains  publisher  of  the  daily 
paper,  the  Delta  Democrat  Times,  in 
Greenville,  Miss. 


GANNETT  CO. 

ROBERT  W.  ALTHAUS  to  vice 
president/circulation  in  the  company’s 
newspaper  division,  from  senior  vice 
president/circulation  at  Detroit  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Michigan. 

SHERMAN  M.  BODNER  to  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  company’s 
daily  paper,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 
from  vice  president/systems  and  tech¬ 
nology  of  The  Journal  News  in 
Westchester,  N.Y. 

CAROLYN  WASHBURN  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  company’s  daily  paper. 
The  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise,  from 
executive  editor  at  another  company 
paper,  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 


On 

the  formation  of  a 
new  partnership  in 
MediaNews  Group  Caiifornia 

The  new  partnership 

will  publish  20  daily  newspapers  with  daily 
eireulation  of  53 1 ,000  and  Sunday  cireulation  of 
493,000.  MediaNews  Group  also  owns  through  its 
Garden  State  affiliate  the  DailyNew’s  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Long  Beaeh  Press-Telegram  whieh  eombined 
with  the  partnership's  new  spapers  offer  eireulation 
in  exeess  of 830,000  in  California. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  initiated  this  transaction. 


1)1  KKS,  \'AX  KSSKX  X-  AsS(  )( IIATKS 


(505)820-2700 

www.dirksvanessn.com 
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MORRIS 

COMMUNICATIONS  CORP. 

RITA  THOMAS  to  general  manager 
of  the  company’s  daily  paper.  The  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent,  from  manager 
at  the  company’s  Log  Cabin  Democrat  in 
Conway,  Ark. 

MOUNTAIN  PRESS 

JEANNIE  BRANDSTTETER  to 
manager  of  the  daily  newspaper  in 
Sevierville,  Tenn.,  from  public  affairs 
specialist  for  Ensafe,  an  environmental 
company  in  Paducah,  Ky.  She  succeeds 
ANNA  GARBER  who  moves  to  a  report¬ 
ing  position. 

NEWSDAY 

PATRICIA  BURNAGIEL  to  vice 
president  of  new  media  sales  for  the 
daily  in  Melville,  N.Y.  She  retains  her 
position  as  vice  president  of  classified 
advertising. 

BLOYS  MONROE  to  classified  sales 
manager,  from  manager  of  real  estate/ 
new  media/sales  and  events. 

RICHARD  CZARK  to  preprint  and 
direct  marketing  sales  director,  from 
general  manager  of  Distribution 
Systems  of  America,  a  subsidiary  of 
Newsday. 

HENRY  S.  FORD  to  national  sales 
manager,  from  MetPro.biz  training  pro¬ 
grammer  and  assistant  to  publisher. 

TOM  PELLICANE  to  retail  sales 
director,  from  national  advertising 
manager. 

NEWSWEEK 

ADAM  BRYANT  to  senior  writer  in 
the  Business  section  for  the  New  York 
City  magazine,  from  business  reporter  for 
The  New  York  Times. 

OBSERVER 

MAXWELL  WYNTER  to  managing 
director  of  the  paper  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  from  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  a  data  processing  company 
in  Montego  Bay  and  deputy  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  opposition  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Movement. 

PARADE 

TIMOTHY  M.  MADIGAN  to 

advertising  sales  representative  of  the 
magazines  in  the  Detroit  branch,  from 
an  account  executive  for  DCI  in  Troy, 
Mich. 

TIMES  LEADER 

PATRICK  J.  McHUGH  to  publisher 


of  the  daily  newspaper  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  from  senior  vice  president/circulation 
at  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM/ 
MASS  COMMUNICATION 

ALBERT  TIMS  to  director  of  the 
school  of  joumalism/mass  communica¬ 
tion,  from  interim  director. 


EOT  OBITUARIES 


Pioneer  dies 

Bernice  Smith 
Beckerman,  a  for¬ 
mer  Georgia  news¬ 
paperwoman  who 
used  her  weeklies  to 
speak  out  against 
racial  violence,  died 
March  1  following 
several  strokes.  She 
was  82. 

Beckeiinan  and  her  husband,  Milton, 
who  survives,  owned  and  operated  the 
Swainsboro  Forest-Blade  and  Claxton 
Enterprise  between  1947  and  1955. 
During  that  time,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  reor¬ 
ganized  and  went  public  after  operating 
underground  about  a  quarter  century. 

The  Beckermans’  editorial  stance 
against  the  Klan  made  them  targets  of  the 
organization,  which  smashed  the  win¬ 
dows  at  the  Forest-Blade,  threatened  to 
kill  the  couple,  and  attempted  boycotts. 
KKK  members  burned  crosses  on  the 
couple’s  lawn,  an  incident  that  drew 
national  attention  and  led  Congress  to 
pass  an  unmasking  law.  The  Beckermans’ 
work  is  described  in  a  book  about 


Georgia  journalists,  “The  Last  Linotype.” 

Beckerman  was  a  pioneer  in  other 
areas.  In  the  late  1930s,  she  was  one  of 
the  few  women  who  sold  advertising  for 
daily  newspapers.  In  Florida,  where  she 
lived  since  1958,  she  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  start  a  weekly  newspaper. 

A  product  of  the  Dust  Bowl  depres¬ 
sion,  Beckerman  was  bom  and  raised  in 
mral  South  Dakota.  Using  her  savings 
from  domestic  Jobs  and  a  scholarship,  she 
attended  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
where  a  scholarship  fund  and  journalism 
award  bear  her  name.  In  addition  to  her 
husband,  she  also  is  succeeded  by  three 
children  and  five  grandchildren. 

PAUL  L.  GEIBEL,  84,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Courtland  Standard 
Printing  Co.,  in  Courtland,  N.Y.,  died 
March  1 .  He  began  his  career  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  company’s  inde¬ 
pendent  papier.  The  Courtland  Standard, 
after  serving  in  the  Navy  during  WWII  in 
1945.  He  was  promoted  to  publisher  and 
president  in  1973.  His  son-in-law  took 
over  as  publisher  in  1986,  but  Geibel 
functioned  as  president  up  until  his  death. 

DONALD  GOODENOW,  78,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  died  March  4  of  a  heart 
attack.  In  1967,  he  ran  the  paper  as 
managing  editor  during  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  strike  that  lasted 
10  years.  He  became  assistant  to  the 
publisher  in  1978  until  his  retirement 
in  1982. 

JOHN  P.  LEWIS  JR.,  former  reporter 
and  editor  at  the  daily  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press  for  32  years,  died  March  12  at  the 
age  of  8 1 .  He  worked  at  the  paper  from 
1951  until  his  retirement  in  1983. 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 

^ore  than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 
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COVER  STORY 


BY  MATT  VILLANO 


Online  at 

J-schools 

Six  schools  successfully  mesh  new  media  and  print 


On  a  shivering  Chicago 
morning,  a  handful  of 
Northwestern  University 
students  trudge  downstairs 
to  the  basement  of  Fisk 
Hall,  home  of  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  students  take  their  seats  fac¬ 
ing  a  giant  computer  screen.  In  walks  pro¬ 
fessor  Neil  Chase.  With  a  few  clicks  of  the 
mouse.  Chase  launches  into  a  tour  of  on¬ 
line  news  organizations,  newspaper  Web 
sites,  and  other  journalism-related  Internet 
hot  spots.  Using  an  online  version  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  he  segues  into  Web  de¬ 
velopment,  graphic  design,  and  basic  pro¬ 
gramming.  The  students  look  frazzled  and 
confused,  but  at  the  same  time,  delighted. 

This,  one  student  says  aloud,  is  no  ordi¬ 
nary  journalism  class. 

The  class,  dubbed  “News  and  New  Me¬ 
dia,”  is  Medill’s  attempt  to  equip  students 
with  an  understanding  of  online  journal¬ 
ism.  The  school  is  one  of  a  number  of 
journalism  schools  across  the  country 
offering  new  media  coursework  for  inter- 
e.sted  undergraduates.  As  news  organiza¬ 
tions  continue  to  explore  the  Internet  as  a 
medium  to  deliver  information,  J-schools 
are  experimenting  with  how  they  can  best 
incorporate  online  journalism  into  their 
undergraduate  curriculum. 

Some  schools  have  opted  to  integrate 
Web-oriented  journalism  into  pre-existing 
programs  and  have  incorporated  Internet 
skills  into  required  courses  on  reporting 
and  writing.  Others  have  made  online 
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joumalisin  a  separate  track  of  study,  offer¬ 
ing  students  the  option  to  focus  their  stud¬ 
ies  on  print,  broadcast,  or  online  media. 
As  Northwestern’s  Chase  points  out,  no 
matter  how  schools  decide  to  tackle  the 
issue  of  creating  content  for  the  Web, 
tackle  it  they  must.  Online  journalism,  he 
says,  is  here  to  stay. 

“Our  thinking  in  academia  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  major  news  organizations,” 
says  Chase,  an  assistant  professor  and  the 
school’s  director  of  technology.  “If  we  had 
the  impression  that  online  journalism  was 
destined  to  fail,  we  wouldn’t  be  spending 
time  and  energy  on  it.  All  of  us  [acade¬ 
mics]  agree  that  this  is  something  we 
should  be  investing  our  efforts  into.” 

Coupled  with  the  natural  growth  of 
online  news  is  a  burgeoning  interest  in 
working  on  the  Web.  A  scan  of  the  classified 
ads  in  any  major  market  reveals  that  new 
media  jobs  are  available  everywhere,  and 
according  to  a  University  of  Georgia  survey 
of  nearly  3,000  recent  graduates  nation¬ 
wide,  students  are  seeking  Web-oriented 
jobs  in  record  numbers. 

What  do  the.se  numbers  mean  for  jour¬ 
nalism  schools?  In  a  sense,  that  history  is 
repeating  itself.  Back  in  the  1940s.  when 


I  television  revolutionized  the  broadcast 
I  medium,  J-schools  struggled  to  figure  out 
how  to  teach  students  the  technical  skills 
they  needed  for  careers  in  TV.  Today,  as 
:  the  Internet  changes  the  complexion  of 
I  print  journalism,  J-schools  must  decide 
;  how  to  teach  students  the  technical  skills 
i  they  need  for  careers  on  the  Web. 

Chuck  Westbrook,  managing  editor  of 
CNN  Interactive,  says  that  as  more  stu¬ 
dents  express  a  desire  to  practice  journal¬ 
ism  on  the  Internet  teaching  skills  such  as 
HTML,  digital  recording,  and  Web  site 
1  design  on  the  undergraduate  level  has 
j  become  a  responsibility  of  every  journal¬ 
ism  program.  Whatever  students  say  they 
want  —  seminars,  courses,  or  for-credit 
internships  —  Westbrook  says  that  if  it’s 
related  to  the  Web,  universities  simply 
must  provide  it. 

“Our  role  as  journalists  is  to  tell  a  story,” 
Westbrook  says.  “Just  because  the  Web  is 
the  Web  doesn’t  mean  that  basic  tenet  of 
journalism  will  change.  Before  we  know  it, 
there  will  be  a  way  to  use  this  medium  to 
relay  news  in  a  way  that  doesn’t  look  like 
any  other  [medium].  It’s  the  people  who 
I  can  think  outside  those  areas  that  will  make 
the  Internet  what  it’s  going  to  be  20  or  30 
years  from  now.” 

Adding  new  me¬ 
dia  to  a  curriculum 
is  no  easy  task. 
First,  a  school  must 
define  new  media. 
Is  online  journalism 
simply  putting  the 
day’s  newspaper  on 
the  Web,  or  does  it 
involve  more  origi¬ 
nal  content  crea¬ 
tion?  If  schools  de¬ 
cide  new  media  in¬ 
cludes  the  creation 
of  content  for  the 
Internet,  they  must 
then  decide  which 
skills  their  students 
need.  Must  they 
learn  how  to  write 
HTML?  How  to  use 
certain  Web  editors? 
How  to  use  a  digital 
camera?  How  to 
program  a  data¬ 
base?  These  are  the 
questions  schools 
must  answer  before 
developing  an  on¬ 
line  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Next,  says  David 
Kurpius,  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  at 
Louisiana  State  Un¬ 
iversity’s  Manship 


Kathleen  Saccopoulos 

Students  at  the  Manship  School  of  Mass  Communication  work 
with  professor  Arati  Korwar  in  the  new  media  lab;  Ann  Brill 
(above)  outside  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 


Technology 
enhances  MTSU’s 
curriculum 

Ask  Larry  Burriss  what  he  and  his 
colleagues  at  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University’s  College  of  Mass 
Communication  think  about  teaching 
online  journalism,  and  he’ll  tell  you  it 
can’t  be  done. 

“Teaching  students  about  journalism 
on  the  Web  over  the  course  of  a  semes¬ 
ter  is  like  trying  to  teach  them  how  to 
use  TV  Guide”  Burriss  says.  “We  don’t 
see  it  as  our  role  to  teach  students  the 
nitty-gritty  programming  skills  they 
need  to  report  news  online.  We’re  jorn- 
nalists,  not  computer  science  profes¬ 
sors.  Once  you’ve  taught  your  students 
the  basics  of  the  Web,  it’s  a  thought 
process  more  than  pushing  buttons.” 

Burriss’  opinions  reflect  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  a  J-school  that  has  spent  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  incorporate  online 
journalism  into  its  pre-existing  acade¬ 
mic  offerings. 

The  school  does  not  offer  any  one 
class  in  online  journalism;  instead, 
MTSU  professors  are  expected  to  weave 
new  media  into  their  classes  on  their 
own.  In  the  “Media  Writing”  class,  for 
instance,  students  learn  the  differences 
between  writing  for  print,  broadcast,  and 
online  media.  Furthermore,  in  the 
school’s  “Digital  Animation”  class,  stu¬ 
dents  are  taught  how  to  create  animated 
images  for  the  Internet,  then  how  to  bum 
those  images  into  a  CD-ROM  disc. 

Professors  teach  many  of  the  school’s 
required  classes  online,  forcing  students 
to  learn  for  themselves  how  to  navigate 
the  World  Wide  Web.  In  Burriss’ 
“Media  Law”  class,  he  publishes  lecture 
notes  online,  with  hyperlinks  to  dozens 
of  useful  news  sites.  He  holds  di.scus- 
sions  over  e-mail,  and  he  posts  reading 
material  so  students  can  download  and 
read  it  whenever  they  please.  So  far, 
school  officials  say  students  love  the 
online  approach.  Last  month,  when  it 
was  time  for  midterms,  one  of  MTSU’s 
journalism  students  was  able  to  take  an 
exam  from  Pern  —  more  than  5,0(X) 
miles  away  from  the  school’s  campus  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

“We  use  technology  because  we 
think  it  enhances  the  learning  process, 
not  for  technology’s  sake,”  Burriss  says. 
“All  of  us  are  urged  to  ask  ourselves 
‘How  will  technology  advanie  what  I’m 
trying  to  teach  here?’  If  you  do  things 
right,  it  can  be  that  simple.” 
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School  of  Mass  Communication,  school 
officials  must  decide  how  much  of  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  new  media  they  are  willing  to 
make.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  same  officials  must  determine 
how  to  fund  such  an  investment. 

Teaching  students  online  journalism 
requires  a  significant  financial  investment, 
both  in  new  technology  and  in  trained  fac¬ 
ulty,  says  Kurpius,  and  “a  school  can’t  make 
an  $80,000  investment  every  two  years.” 

Major  universities  usually  can  solve 
planning  and  funding  problems  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  creativity.  Kurpius  adds  that  schools 
still  deciding  how  to  tackle  the  new  media 
issue  can  learn  from  some  of  the  stalwarts. 
Along  with  Northwestern  and  LSU, 
schools  such  as  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park,  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  and  Columbia 
University  are  renowned  for  the  online 
journalism  programs  they’ve  developed 
over  the  last  four  years. 

At  UNC,  students  can  choose  from  a 
handful  of  elective  courses  geared  toward 
producing  editorial  and  graphical  content 
for  the  Web.  At  the  University  of  Missouri, 
students  are  required  to  spend  a  quarter 
working  for  the  Digital  Missourian,  a  Web- 
only  news  source. 

There  are  other  solid  programs  out 
there,  too.  In  January,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  took  a  look  at  journalism  programs 
across  the  country  and  found  that  six 
schools  in  particular  are  rewriting  the  tra¬ 
ditional  undergraduate  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  with  innovative,  hands-on 
approaches  to  reporting,  writing,  and 
presenting  news  online.  Those  schools 
are  the  University  of  Washington, 
Brigham  Young  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Ball  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Middle  Tennessee  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  programs  at  these  schools  are  dif¬ 
ferent  than  most  other  institutions,  and 
being  different  is  sometimes  viewed  as 
controversial  in  the  academic  world. 
According  to  Elizabeth  Osder,  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  the  interactive  ad  agency  iXL, 
when  it  comes  to  teaching  online  journal¬ 
ism  on  the  undergraduate  level,  being  dif¬ 
ferent  is  all  a  J-school  must  do  to  succeed. 

“It’s  so  easy  for  teachers  and  colleges 
to  teach  students  how  to  build  Web 
pages,”  says  Osder,  who  is  also  an  adjunct 
faculty  member  at  New  York  University, 
Columbia,  and  The  Poynter  Institute. 
“Instead,  we  should  be  teaching  them  how 
to  invent  our  future.  That’s  not  something 
any  of  us  can  quantify.  Schools  should 
understand  that  this  medium  is  moving 
too  quickly  to  teach  certain  technical 
skills.  The  only  way  to  teach  them  right  is 
to  teach  them  differently  every  time.”  !■ 


Weekly  news  zine  drives 
Gainesville  program 

If  there  is  an  expert  on  how  the  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville  has  made  new  media 
a  part  of  its  journalism  curriculum,  it’s  David  Carlson.  Hired  in  1993,  Carlson  mns  the 
Interactive  Media  Lab  at  tbe  school’s  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications.  The 
lab  serves  as  the  classroom  for  Carlson’s  “Applied  Interactive  Newspapers”  class,  where 
students  create  the  Sun.ONE  Newszine,  a  weekly,  Web-only  newsmagazine. 

In  this  class,  students  learn  to  create  content  for  the  Web  from  start  to  finish.  They 
report  news  in  teams  —  print  students  go  for  the  quotes,  broadcast  students  record  digi¬ 
tal  audio  and  video,  and  photojournalism  students  .snap  pictures  with  digital  cameras. 
Back  in  the  lab,  teams  woik  together  to  write  and  assemble  the  stories  online,  doing 
everything  from  programming  Web  pages  to  editing  and  uploading  digital  files.  Carlson 
says  his  students  also  spend  a  portion  of  each  semester  creating  Web  sites  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  client.  In  the  past,  student  teams  have  built  sites  for  the  Florida  Press  Association,  the 
Florida  Society  for  Newspaper  Editors,  and  other  nonprofit  journalism  organizations. 

Carlson’s  class  is  limited  to  12  students.  Those  who  don’t  take  it  are  exposed  to  new 
media  as  well.  In  a  required  reporting  course  called  “Applied  Factfinding,”  each  student  is 
assigned  a  public  official  and  must  spend  the  semester  researching  that  person.  Professors 
spend  a  number  of  classes  instructing  students  how  to  use  the  Internet  for  this  purpose. 

“We  can’t  rely  on  another  department  for  teaching  the  skills  necessary  to  become  a 
journalist  in  today’s  world,”  says  Carlson,  also  an  assistant  professor.  “Eventually,  these 
skills  will  become  things  we’ll  expect  students  to  have  mastered  before  they  get  here.” 

UF  has  a  long  tradition  of  featuring  new  media  in  its  undergraduate  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum.  That  tradition  began  in  the  mid-1980s,  when  the  J-school  published 
Gainesville  Cable  Text,  a  text-based  information  system  distributed  through  local  cable 
boxes.  Thanks  to  professors  like  Carlson,  the  tradition  continues  today.  The  school 
hopes  to  hire  three  or  four  people  to  teach  nothing  but  new  media  and  plans  to  add  as 
many  as  five  courses  in  online  journalism  by  the  end  of  the  next  school  year. 


New  media  becomes  old  at  U  of  Wash 

Located  in  Seattle,  one  of  the  most  technologically  advanced  areas  in  the  country, 
officials  at  the  University  of  Washington  say  they  had  no  choice  but  to  offer  their 
journalism  students  a  separate  academic  concentration  in  new  media. 

The  concentration  is  more  philosophical  than  technical,  examining  the  changes  in 
the  mass  communication  and  telecommunication  industries  since  the  mid-1980s.  Of 
central  interest  is  the  converging  of  traditional  media,  content  software,  consumer 
electronics,  telecommunications,  and  computer  industries.  Through  courses  like 
“Navigating  Information  Networks  for  Mass  Media”  and  “New  Media  as  Virtual 
Communities,”  professors  examine  the  Internet  for  its  social,  cultural,  economic, 
political,  and  artistic  implications. 

While  UW’s  program  focuses  on  theory,  it  doesn’t  completely  ignore  the  technical 
skills  necessary  to  function  in  the  world  of  online  journalism.  Entry-level  courses  teach 
students  how  to  use  the  Internet  as  a  reference  tool,  also  introducing  students  to  basic 
Web  programming  and  graphic  design.  Beyond  that,  interested  students  are  encouraged 
to  explore  more  advanced  Internet-related  courses  in  the  computer  science  department. 

Deciding  to  create  a  .separate  new  media  track  took  Tony  Giffard,  director  of  the 
School  of  Communications,  months  of  deliberation.  According  to  Giffard.  separating 
new  media  from  more  traditional  media  was  a  move  school  officials  still  question  today. 

“We  wrestled  with  the  issue  in  the  sense  that  there’s  no  point  in  teaching  students 
specific  applications  since  they’re  always  changing,”  he  says.  “From  the  beginning, 
we’ve  known  we  wanted  to  focus  more  on  the  principles  behind  these  things.  We  fig¬ 
ure  that  at  some  point,  new  media  won’t  be  new  anymore.” 

Not  all  of  the  online  journalism  experiences  at  UW  are  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  curriculum.  All  of  the  school’s  journalism  students  must  enroll  in  a  legislative 
reporting  internship,  through  which  they  provide  coverage  of  the  Washington  State 
Legislature  for  15  regional  newspapers.  For  years,  the  program  has  been  print-based. 
Now,  however,  says  associate  professor  John  Bowes,  students  must  reposition  the 
content  they  create  for  the  Web. 

“Not  only  are  they  writing  stories  these  days,  but  they’re  making  Web  pages  out 
of  them  as  well,”  says  Bowes.  “That’s  the  kind  of  experience  every  journalist  will 
need  someday.” 
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Tech  specialists 
vital  at  Ball  State 


Online  journalism  at  Ball  State 
University  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  wouldn’t 
have  been  possible  without  the  school’s 
Instructional  Designers.  These  individuals 
are  faculty  members  who  have  been  certi¬ 
fied  as  educational  technology  specialists. 
They  have  what  Scott  Olson,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Communication,  Information, 
and  Media,  considers  the  most  important 
Job  on  campus  —  to  help  faculty  integrate 
technology  into  their  courses. 

Since  the  first  of  these  specialists  was 
hired  in  the  mid-’90s,  BSU  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  new  media  into  almost  all  of  its 
core  classes.  In  “Communication  Graph¬ 
ics,”  a  required  class,  students  cannot 
pass  without  designing  a  Web  page.  After 
this  introduction  to  new  media,  Olson 
says  students  must  take  another  Web-ori¬ 
ented  class  within  their  areas  of  special¬ 
ization.  Among  the  electives  offered  are 
“Computer  Assisted  Journalism,”  which 
teaches  print  students  how  to  use  the 
Internet  as  a  research  tool,  and  “Elec¬ 
tronic  Journalistic  Production  Tech¬ 
niques,”  which  enables  photojournalism 
students  to  learn  how  to  design  graphics 
and  manage  digital  files  for  a  news-ori¬ 
ented  Web  site. 

Perhaps  the  crown  jewel  of  BSU’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  online  journalism  is  an  elective 
listed  under  different  names  in  the 


Students  at  Ball  State  take  Web-oriented  classes  in  their  computer  lab. 


telecommunications,  journalism,  and 
communication  studies  departments.  As 
Olson  describes  it,  the  class  takes  an  in- 
depth  look  at  “the  Internet  and  its  uses, 
abuses,  and  potential.” 

Three  professors  teach  the  class,  and 
more  than  100  students  already  are  signed 
up  to  take  it  this  fall.  The  class  is  totally 
Web-based,  and  all  assignments  are  Web 
pages  that  students  create  in  teams  of  four 
or  five.  On  these  assignments,  the  broad¬ 
cast  students  on  a  team  record  streaming 


video  while  the  print  student  writes  an 
article,  and  the  design  student  lays  out  the 
page.  In  this  kind  of  cooperative  environ¬ 
ment,  says  Olson,  the  Web  is  as  important 
to  the  class  as  the  professors  who  teach  it. 

“[The  class]  forces  students  to  take  a 
look  at  how  they  can  use  the  Web  to  work 
with  people  outside  their  field  of  exper¬ 
tise  and  create  a  useful  product,”  he  says. 
“Teamwork  is  an  important  part  of  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  Web,  and  it’s  something  we 
teach  here  whenever  we  can.”  IB 


BYU  students  run  online  news  service 


When  officials  at  Brigham  Young 
University’s  College  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Communications  set  out  to  modernize 
the  journalism  program,  they  decided  to 
restructure  the  curriculum  around  online 
journalism.  The  result  was  NewsNet  —  an 
online  news  service  put  together  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  school’s  journalism  program. 

The  service  is  the  lab  for  all  of  the 
school’s  reporting  and  editing  classes,  and 

www.newsnet.byu.edu/noframes/ 


every  BYU  student  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  semesters  on  staff.  Coordinating 
the  talents  of  students  in  every  discipline, 
NewsNet  puts  students  together  in  teams 
of  broadcast  and  print  reporters.  The  site 
is  updated  every  two  minutes,  24  hours  a 
day.  Once  a  story  appears  on  NewsNet, 
students  reposition  it  to  appear  on 
KBYU-TV,  KBYU-FM  radio,  or  in  The 
Daily  Universe,  a  student-run  newspaper 
in  the  school’s  hometown  of 
Provo,  Utah. 

a--  jjggj  place  to 

teach  students  how  to  combine  the 
^  traditional  media,”  says  Dr.  Laurie 
I  Wilson,  chairperson  of  BYU’s 
I  department  of  communication, 
j  “Rather  than  integrate  online  jour- 
’  nalism  into  our  other  programs, 

I  we  integrated  our  other  programs 
I  into  online  journalism.” 

The  service  is  produced  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  university’s 
j  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Student  Cen- 
rEiB  ter.  Desks  for  writing  and  layout  sit 


alongside  a  television  studio,  which  is 
next  to  a  radio  booth.  Students  in  the 
school’s  “New  Technology”  class  also  use 
the  space  to  build  commercial  Web  sites 
for  corporations  in  the  community.  All  of 
the  proceeds  from  these  sites  go  toward 
purchasing  new  equipment  for  the 
NewsNet  service. 

Wilson  says  that  in  one  way  or  anoth¬ 
er,  every  communications  course  at 
BYU  is  related  to  NewsNet.  Part  of  the 
public  relations  program  requires  stu¬ 
dents  to  promote  the  service  to  local 
merchants.  Advertising  students  spend  a 
semester  selling  advertisements  for  the 
service.  Editor  &  Publisher  deemed  the 
program  so  original  that  NewsNet  won 
the  first-ever  award  for  Best  College 
Newspaper  Online  Service  at  this  year’s 
EPpy  Awards  competition  for  interactive 
newspapers. 

“When  students  graduate  from  here, 
there’s  no  question  that  they’ll  be  able  to 
function  in  any  media,”  Wilson  says.  “That, 
we  think,  is  the  wave  of  the  future.”  m 
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New  Media  Initiative  leads 
to  ideal  online  classroom 


Imagine  a  giant  classroom,  the  size  of  a 
small  bam.  Inside,  desks  with  comput¬ 
ers  and  telephones  are  arranged  in  bunch¬ 
es  of  four  or  five,  just  like  you’d  find  them 
in  a  newsroom.  In  one  comer  of  the  room, 
there  are  editing  stations  where  broadcast 
students  can  splice  and  play  back  tape. 
The  entire  room  is  connected  to  the 
Internet,  and  newspaper  students  work 
with  broadcast  students  to  report  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  news  in  a  variety  of  formats.  It  is 
cooperative  learning  at  its  best. 

For  many  journalism  schools,  this  class¬ 
room  is  nothing  but  a  dream.  But  for  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
Minneapolis,  it  will  soon  be  reality.  Last 
year  the  Minne.sota  State  Legislature 


approved  $9  mil¬ 
lion  to  renovate 
the  school’s  jour¬ 
nalism  building, 

Murphy  Hall. 

Construction  al¬ 
ready  has  begun: 
work  on  the 
building  will  be 
completed  in  the 
fall  of  2000. 

The  legislature 
dubbed  the  grant 
a  “New  Media 
Initiative’’  and  urged  school  officials  to 
spend  the  money  on  improving  the  school’s 
online  journalism  program.  The  directive 
was  great  news  to  Kathleen  Hansen,  an 
associate  professor  who  also 
mns  the  Minnesota  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center.  Hansen  says 
that  while  the  school  already 
has  incorporated  new  media 
into  all  of  its  undergraduate 
classes,  she  and  her  col¬ 
leagues  had  been  looking  for 
a  way  to  establish  an  exten¬ 
sive  online  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  unique  to  UM. 

“When  it  comes  to  online 
journalism,  schools  have 
some  courses  here  and 
there,  but  nothing  is  really 
that  well  integrated,”  she 
says.  “Even  before  the 
grant,  we  knew  that  whole 
idea  of  having  some  specific 
courses  in  new  media  was 
not  the  way  we  wanted  to 
go.  Rather  than  building  a 
special  area,  we  want  to 
make  sure  we  build  new 
media  into  everything.” 

Hansen  says  the  new 
interactive  classroom  will 
do  just  that.  Until  then,  .she 
adds,  the  school’s  new  me¬ 
dia  efforts  are  coordinated 
through  its  Institute  for  New 
Media  Studies.  Those  ef¬ 
forts  include  introductory 
classes  that  get  students 
thinking  about  reporting  sto¬ 
ries  online,  broadcast-spe¬ 
cific  courses  that  involve 
digital  editing,  and  a  maga¬ 
zine  production  elective,  in 
which  students  put  together 
a  Web-only  magazine  each 
semester,  m 


Grads  get  in 
on  the  online 
gold  rush 

As  soon  as  Scott  Lantz  received  his 
BSJ  from  Ball  State  University,  he 
knew  he  wanted  out  of  Middle 
America.  So  Lantz,  a  young  man  at  the 
time,  followed  in  the  words  of  William 
Hearst  and  went  west.  When  he  reached 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  stopped  —  he  had 
made  it  to  Seattle. 

That  was  almost  two  years  ago,  in  June 
1997.  Back  then,  Lantz  didn’t  have  a 
place  to  live,  nor  did  he  have  any  job 
prospects.  Today,  however,  at  22  years 
old,  Lantz  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
brightest  technical  writers  at  Microsoft. 
He  says  that  “never  in  a  million  years” 
did  he  think  he’d  land  a  job  at  such  a 
place  but  that  the  Internet  skills  he 
learned  in  J-school  helped  seal  the  deal. 

“What  got  me  in  the  door  for  this  job 
was  my  ability  to  program  for  the  Web,” 
says  Lantz.  “Believe  it  or  not,  I  learned  all 
of  that  in  one  of  my  entry-level  journal¬ 
ism  classes.” 

Lantz  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
recent  J-school  graduates  now  working  in 
online  media.  According  to  the  University 
of  Georgia’s  1997  Annual  Survey  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
Graduates,  more  than  10%  of  the  1997 
graduating  class  took  jobs  in  online  jour¬ 
nalism.  Statisticians  involved  with  the 
study  say  they  expect  to  find  that  about 
15%  of  last  year’s  J-school  grads  started 
their  careers  online. 

Many  recent  grads  describe  online 
journalism  as  a  gold  rush  —  a  quick  way 
to  get  involved  with  journalism  and 
make  more  money  than  they  might  as  an 
entry-level  reporter  or  editor.  The 
University  of  Georgia  report  shows  that 
graduates  who  went  into  online  journal¬ 
ism  earned  an  average  salary  of  S4,000 
more  than  their  peers  who  went  into 
print  or  broadcast  media. 

While  some  recent  graduates  say  new 
media  jobs  are  hard  to  find,  most  say  new 
media  opportunities  provide  them  with 
new  avenues  to  explore  the  art  of  story¬ 
telling.  Ryan  Thornburg,  a  1998  graduate 
of  the  journalism  program  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  landed  a  job  as  an  online  producer 
for  WashingtonPost.com.  Thornburg  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  doesn’t  do  much  writing  but 
insists  that  day  in  and  day  out,  he’s  still 
practicing  journalism. 

“We  don’t  get  out  and  comb  the 
streets  of  Washington  for  news,”  he  says, 
“but  we  explain  the  world  to  people  and 
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give  them  enough  context  for  them  to 
explore  the  news  as  broadly  or  as  deeply 
as  they  choose.” 

Stan  Dorsey,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri’s  J-school,  says  the  beauty  of 
online  journalism  is  the  fact  that  it  creates 
hundreds  of  new  opportunities  for  people  to 


University  of  Missouri’s  Stan  Dorsey 


break  into  the  business.  After  ftnishing  his 
schooling  in  May  1997,  Dorsey  then  went 
to  work  on  the  Web  site  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Just  last  week,  he  moved  to  Boston, 
where  he’ll  be  one  of  two  sports  producers 
for  Boston.com.  Dorsey  has  gotten  so 
involved  in  the  technical  aspects  of  Web 
development  that  he  says  he  hasn’t  written 
a  word  in  months.  For  Dorsey,  that  doesn’t 
seem  to  make  any  difference. 

“I  don’t  miss  the  writing  one  bit,”  he 
says.  “Just  being  in  the  newsroom  envi¬ 
ronment  is  all  I  need  to  feel  like  I’m  a  part 
of  something  great.” 

Some  graduates,  however,  say  that 
online  Journalism  forces  Journalists  to  be 
more  vigilant  about  practicing  some  of  the 
basic  tenets  they  learned  in  J-school. 
Drew  Weaver  who  writes  short  reviews  for 
Digital  City  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has 
been  an  editor  since  last  year,  got  his  BSJ 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1993. 
Then  he  spent  a  few  years  as  a  print 
reporter  with  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
In  1996,  he  moved  west,  joining  Digital 
City  in  Southern  California.  Since  then,  he 
says,  the  skills  that  have  helped  him  most 
in  online  Journalism  have  been  those  tra¬ 
ditional  reporting  and  writing  skills  he 
learned  as  an  undergraduate. 

“Web  skills  are  totally  essential,  espe¬ 
cially  an  understanding  of  the  Web  and 
how  it  works,”  Weaver  says.  “But  the 
thing  about  J-school  is  that  I  don’t  think 
you  have  to  take  certain  lessons  as  career- 
specific.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  zoom  in 
on  a  story  and  write  it  quickly  is  a  skill 
you  need  in  every  medium.” 

Weaver  says  he  was  lucky  to  find  his 
first  Job  with  Digital  City  out  west.  For 
other  grads,  finding  a  Job  in  online  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  a  nightmare.  There  may 
always  be  Jobs  available  but  finding  the 
right  Job  in  a  particular  area  can  be  more 


diftlcult  than  one  might  think.  Randall 
Trumbull,  a  senior  at  Ball  State,  who  has 
spent  a  year  scrutinizing  the  Indiana  Job 
market  for  a  new  media  position  in  graph¬ 
ic  design,  still  hasn’t  found  something  he 
thinks  would  satisfy  him. 

“I  Just  don’t  see  [worthwhile]  opportu¬ 
nities  in  this  area  of  the  country,”  he  says. 
“I  am  constantly  running  into  people  who 
don’t  know  anything  about  the  Web  and 
are  too  stubborn  to  consider  any  type  of 
alternate  media.  [In  the  Midwest],  I  see 
new  media  [becoming]  a  viable  option, 
but  not  . . .  yet.” 

It  seems  that  patience,  as  it’s  said,  is  a 
virtue.  With  the  high-tech  and  Internet 
industries  booming,  experts  say  that  any 


J-school  graduate  who  wants  a  new  media 
Job  should  be  able  to  find  one  without  too 
much  trouble.  Lantz,  Trumbull’s  BSU 
classmate  who  now  works  for  Microsoft, 
says  the  key  to  landing  a  Job  in  new 
media  is  the  way  in  which  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents  market  themselves.  Play  up  the 
skills  in  writing  and  reporting,  he  advises, 
but  never  downplay  the  technical  abilities 
you  learned  in  J-school. 

“Technology  and  writing  really  mix 
well,”  says  Lantz.  “With  new  media,  you 
don’t  have  to  be  technologically  profi¬ 
cient,  but  you  have  to  know  how  to  use  the 
new  media  to  reach  people.  Remember  — 
the  context  of  online  Journalism  is  Just  as 
important  as  the  writing  itself.” 


Dear  Diary  ... 
Student  keeps  record 
of  online  internship 


Northwestern  University  senior  James 
Pinnick  spent  1 1  weeks  last  spring 
as  an  intern  with  LATimes.com,  the 
Web  site  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  During 
his  internship,  Pinnick  kept  a  Journal  of  his 
day-to-day  experiences  as  part  of  an  assign¬ 
ment  through  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism.  Here  are  some  highlights: 

March  30:  Edited  photo  captions  and 
links  on  the  site  this  morning  and  finished 
updating  feedback  form  for  the  Web  site. 
Note  to  “News  Media”  class:  HTML  is 
still  very  important.  Don’t  rely  on  some 
graphic-based  program  to  do  your  coding. 
Also,  was  assigned  a  package  on  Frank 
Sinatra.  Must  design  a  way  to  put  togeth- 


James  Pinnick 


er  lots  of  different  information  about  him, 
including  biographical  material,  news  sto¬ 
ries,  and  sound  files  of  him  singing. 

April  2:  Paula  Jones  dismissal  broke. 
Was  neat  to  be  in  a  newsroom  when  some¬ 
thing  happened.  Had  a  meeting  to  discuss 
how  we  should  handle  it.  Since  we  are 
Internet-based,  interactivity  is  important. 
After  getting  the  story  up,  we  set  up  a  poll 
for  users  to  vote  on,  then  a  bulletin  board 
for  them  to  comment  on. 


April  14:  Am  helping  make  a  package 
for  the  final  Seinfeld  episode.  Picked  out 
archived  stories  and  put  them  in  a  template. 
Server  for  the  photo  database  was  down,  so 
I’ll  have  to  add  pictures  tomorrow. 

May  11:  Entertainment  editor  is  away 
this  week,  so  I’m  covering  his  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Must  find  out  what  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  section  of  the  paper  is  featuring 
tomorrow.  Then  pull  the  story  when  it  is 
sent  ready  to  be  printed  and  put  it  in  a 
template.  Next  I  find  photos  that  go  with  it 
and  get  them  cropped  to  certain  widths. 
Then  I  layout  the  section. 

May  14:  I  was  here  until  2:30  this 
morning  putting  up  the  transcripts  from 
the  Governor’s  Forum.  Put  up  an  index 
page  that  looks  like  an  outline  of  the 
event.  The  page  has  a  few  quotes  on  the 
side  from  the  candidates.  Threw  in  some 
tables  and  mug  shots  of  the  candidates  to 
narrow  the  text  a  little. 

May  18:  Sinatra  died.  It  was  neat  to 
see  the  total  team  effort  to  get  the  thing 
up.  Six  or  seven  of  us  pulled  it  together 
and  got  it  up  by  about  7  p.m.  CST.  This 
might  be  the  Web,  but  it  still  has  that 
breaking  news  excitement.  Lots  of  adren¬ 
aline  and  caffeine. 

June  2:  Election  day.  Started  at  the 
polls  at  7  a.m.  PST.  I  was  given  the  digital 
camera  and  a  DAT  recorder.  I  interviewed 
three  people,  asking  them  why  they  voted. 
The  first  guy  gave  a  nice  interview,  but  I 
didn’t  record  it  correctly.  In  the  end,  I  got 
six  interviews.  Only  two  were  good.  A 
photo  editor  transferred  my  photos  for  me 
and  fixed  them  up.  Someone  else  helped 
me  get  my  interviews  onto  the  computer. 
Then  I  wrote  a  story.  WM 
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Are  you 

in  control 
of  your 

TV  book? 

Save  time  and  grow  revenue  with  the  all-new  PMC. 


Now  a  subsidiary  of 
New  Media  Ventures  Inc., 
PMC  has  become  more  than 
just  a  TV  book  company. 
Our  full  staff  of  experienced 
newspaper  people  can  help 
you  in  ways  you  never 
thought  possible.  We  can 
assist  with  Web  site 
advertising,  audiotext 
sales,  sales  training  and 
management,  locating 
revenues,  and  much  more  - 
not  to  mention  producing 
your  TV  book.  In  fact, 

PMC  has  helped  many  of  our 
customers  successfully  cover 
the  cost  of  their  TV  books 
and  our  services. 


PMC  OFFERS  THREE  DISTISCT  | 
LEVELS  OF  TV  BOOK  SERVICE: 

►  O  Full-service  SALES 
AND  print:  PMC  provides 
everything.  The  book  comes  | 
to  you  printed  and  ready  for  | 
insertion  -  and  we  help  you 
fill  it  with  ads. 

^  O  Sales  AND  Production:  j 
:  PMC  helps  generate  and 
I  place  all  advertising,  designs 
the  book,  and  provides 
;  you  with  completed  pages  | 
each  week  so  you  can 
print  it  yourself. 

►  O  Sales  only:  For  those  ; 
i  who  design  and  publish  their  j 
i  own  books,  PMC  assists  you  ! 


in  developing  a  strategy  to 
overcome  problems  reaching 
your  sales  goals.  Smaller 
newspapers  can  also  join  our 
Smart  TV  program  which 
offers  this  ironclad 
guarantee:  “Your  advertising 
sales  will  cover  the  cost  of 
all  PMC  consulting  and 
sales  fees.” 

PMC  can  help  bring  in 
national  revenues,  as  well, 
with  ads  from  cable 
channels,  syndicators, 
networks,  and  other  sources. 
We  can  even  ensure  that  your 
sales  strategies  are  in  line 
with  the  demographics  of 
your  market  through  state- 


of-the-art  analysis.  PMC  also 
offers  outstanding  reader- 
friendly  design,  on-time 
delivery,  and  highly 
competitive  printing  prices. 

PMC  works  with  more 
than  135  newspapers 
representing  16-million 
households  across  the 
country.  Start  saving  by 
putting  our  experience  to 
work  for  you.  Call  (713) 
780-7055  today. 
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Microsoft  invests  in 
copyright  protector 

$15  million  investment  could  mean  that  protection 
of  copyrighted  material  on  the  Web  is  close  at  hand 


by  Carl  Sullivan 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Web,  news 
publishers  have  rightly  feared  for 
protection  of  their  copyrighted 
content.  Yet  so  far,  no  one  has  adequately 
addressed  the  rampant  cutting-and-past- 
ing-and-sending  of  articles  and  other 
material. 

Now  Microsoft  Corp.  of  Redmond, 
Wash.,  is  jumping  into  the  digital  copy¬ 
right  arena.  The  company  recently  invest¬ 
ed  $15  million  in  Reciprocal,  a  Buffalo, 
N.Y.-based  firm  that  recently  changed  its 
name  from  Rights  Exchange.  “Microsoft 
said  that  digital  rights  management  is  an 
essential  function  of  the  Web,  and  without 
it,  we  won’t  have  the  ability  to  put  the  best 
assets  on  the  Web,”  says  Paul  Bandrowski, 
president  and  CEO  of  Reciprocal. 

The  company  creates  digital  rights 
management  solutions  for  content  pro¬ 
viders,  with  a  current  focus  on  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  music  industries.  The  idea  is 
that  content  will  be  packaged  in  encrypted 
digital  containers  whenever  someone  for¬ 
wards  a  copy  of  a  story  or  photo  to  some¬ 
one  else  via  e-mail.  When  the  recipient 
tries  to  open  the  content.  Reciprocal  will 
automatically  check  to  see  if  the  recipient 
has  permission  to  see  it.  If  the  original 
publisher  restricts  access,  the  content  will 
be  unopenable. 

Bandrowski  points  out  that  publishers 
will  set  the  rules.  “They  can  decide  who 
will  have  the  ability  to  view  their  content,” 
he  says.  “Content  providers  can  allow  for 
three  free  uses  of  a  story  or  they  can  allow 
users  to  only  see  part  of  the  story.  This 
creates  new  revenue  opportunities  and 
new  business  models.” 

For  example,  a  traditional  newspaper 
might  allow  subscribers  to  view  the  entire 
content  of  the  print  edition  on  the  Web, 
but  restrict  nonsubscribers  from  that  con¬ 
tent.  Or  publishers  might  establish  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  membership  where  a  “gold” 
subscriber  gets  free  access  to  all  areas  of  a 


Web  site,  “silver”  members  only  get 
access  to  the  last  two  weeks  of  archived 
‘  materials,  and  “bronze”  members  only  get 
access  to  current  news  stories. 

Microsoft’s  investment  in  and  strategic 
alliance  with  Reciprocal  likely  means 
that  Reciprocal  technology  will  be 
embedded  in  Microsoft’s  future  desktop 
products,  although  Bandrowski  won’t 
confirm  that.  He  adds  that  Reciprocal  is 
I  working  with  a  number  of  other  pro- 
i  viders  to  ensure  compatibility  with  Re- 
i  ciprocal’s  encryption  technology.  “We 
are  platform  neutral,”  he  insists. 

Won’t  Netizens  object  to  being  charged 
for  the  plethora  of  content  currently  free 
on  the  Web?  “Consumers  have  to  realize 
that  content  isn’t  free,”  Bandrowski  says. 
“It  costs  publishers  to  create  content.” 

!  He  says  publishers  might  require  an 
I  exchange  of  information  instead  of  cash 
:  for  their  content.  “We  don’t  set  the  rules,” 
he  says.  Publishers  might  decide  to 
restrict  access  to  content  to  those  who  fill 


he  Chicago  Tribune  recently  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  digitize  its  exten¬ 
sive  archive  of  news  clippings  and 
other  historical  text.  The  Tribune  Co. 
says  the  multimillion-dollar  undertaking 
is  the  largest  digitization  effort  ever  by  a 
newspaper. 

The  completed  archive  database  will 
include  images  of  15  million  clippings  of 
content  from  the  early  1920s  to  1984.  The 
full  text  of  Tribune  stories  from  Jan.  1, 
1985,  is  already  available  online. 

The  full  text  and  images  of  every  front 
page  since  1849  will  also  be  digitized. 
And  obituaries  and  death  notices  from  the 
same  year  will  be  archived. 


out  a  registration  form  on  the  Web  site, 
like  The  New  York  Times  on  the  Web 
already  does.  Indeed,  many  publishers 
believe  that  personal  information  about 
users  is  far  more  valuable  than  charging  a 
few  bucks  per  article.  Information  about 
readers  allows  publishers  to  target  adver¬ 
tising,  charge  advertisers  more,  and  create 
direct  marketing  opportunities. 

Bandrowski  adds  that  publishers  might 
allow  consumers  to  send  online  articles  to 
their  friends,  but  when  the  friend  receives 
the  article,  they  won’t  get  the  full  text.  For 
that,  they’ll  be  instructed  to  go  back  to  the 
originating  Web  site.  The  possibilities  are 
endless,  Bandrowski  suggests. 

Meanwhile,  iCopyright.com  of  Indian 
Wells,  Calif.,  is  developing  a  copyright 
permission  honor  system.  Instead  of  digi¬ 
tally  protecting  content,  iCopyright  is  an 
automated  content  permissions  clearing¬ 
house  that  allows  for  instant  reuse  and 
reprint  of  registered  content.  The  model 
requires  that  publishers  register  their 
copyrighted  material  with  iCopyright  and 
that  users  visit  iCopyright  for  quick  per¬ 
missions. 

“Right  now,  it  can  take  a  user  a  frustrat¬ 
ing  six  or  eight  weeks  to  get  permission  for 
the  simplest  reuse  of  reprints,  and  we  take 
that  time  . . .  down  to  minutes,”  says  Frank 
Catalano,  vice  president  for  marketing. 
“Publishers  don’t  have  to  invest  in  the  sig¬ 
nificant  upfront  cost  of  a  protective  tech¬ 
nology,  and  users  don’t  have  to  download 
any  special  applications  or  plug-ins.”  ■■ 


Archived  material  will  be  available  at 
http://www.chicagotribune.com  on  a  fee- 
per-use  basis,  and  through  NewsBank 
Inc.,  a  provider  of  electronic  information 
to  schools  and  libraries. 

Joseph  J.  Leonard,  Tribune  associate 
editor,  says  the  paper  will  market  these 
archives  globally  beginning  next  year. 

The  project  will  be  completed  by 
Progressive  Technology  Federal  Systems 
Inc.  of  Bethesda,  Md. 

The  company’s  affiliate.  Avatar  Inc., 
has  developed  NewsScan,  a  customized 
image  capture  and  document  conversion 
program  for  newspaper  content  and 
microfilm.  M 


Tribune  will  digitize 
archives  back  to  1849 
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Wall  St.  Journal  tries 
single-copy  Web  sales 

Are  there  applications  for  other  newspapers? 


by  David  Noack 

The  Wall  Street  Journal's  experiment 
with  single  copy  sales  of  its  online 
edition  probably  doesn’t  have 
widespread  application  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  analysts  say.  Bill  Bass,  a  new 
media  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  says  single  copy  sales 
will  only  work  with  sites  that  already 
charge  a  subscription.  “It  really  only 
applies  to  the  [Journal  Interactive]  and  the 
small  handful  of  other  sites  like 
thestreet.com  that  are  charging,”  Bass 
says. 

He  says  in  the  Journal’s  case,  there’s  no 
reason  not  to  take  this  approach.  “There  is 
not  a  huge  pool  of  people  out  there  saying 
‘Wow,  1  don’t  have  $50  for  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription,  but  I  have  $2  and  would  like  to 
access  it  for  a  day,”’  Bass  says.  “But  a  few 
dollars  here  and  there  can  add  up,  plus  it 
will  give  potential  subscribers  a  chance  to 
try  before  they  buy.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive 
Edition  (http://www.wsj.com/daily/trial), 
is  being  sold  through  the  Seattle-based 
Qpass  Content  Transaction  Network, 
where  billings  and  payments  are  handled 
by  a  third  party,  in  effect  an  online  fulfill¬ 
ment  company.  Other  content  providers 
using  Qpass  include  The  Industry 
Standard  and  Momingstar.  Qpass  is  free 
for  customers  who  register  as  members. 
Once  a  member,  a  user  can  buy  content 
from  any  providers  in  the  Qpass  network. 

“We  provide  ...  our  partners  ...  the 
flexibility  to  try  out  new  offers,”  says 
Cornelius  Willis,  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Qpass.  “If  someone  has 
a  problem  with  the  transaction,  they  get  in 
touch  with  us.  It  doesn’t  make  sense  for  a 
publisher  to  develop  a  subscription  fulfill¬ 
ment  competitor.”  Willis  says  Qpass  gets 
about  a  dollar  per  transaction.  Qpass  is 
currently  talking  with  other  newspaper 
and  content  publishers,  though  Willis 
declines  to  name  them. 

“We’ve  always  been  interested  in  the 
Web  equivalent  of  a  newsstand  price  for 


daily  access  to  the  Interactive  Journal,” 
says  Tom  Baker,  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Interactive  Edition. 
“Our  relationship  with  Qpass  makes  it 
possible  to  extend  our  brand  to  daily  read¬ 
ers,  and  virtually  eliminate  backend  trans¬ 
action  issues.” 

When  the  Interactive  Journal  launched, 
they  were  only  able  to  use  what  the  current 
e-commerce  software  would  allow  —  at 
that  time,  annual  subscriptions.  “That’s  pri¬ 
marily  what  billing  systems  could  do  easi¬ 
ly  and  there  really  wasn’t  a  tool  out  there 
that  made  it  worthwhile.”  Baker  recalls. 

Whether  the  new  feature  reaches  a 
“critical  mass”  still  remains  to  be  seen.  “I 
think  the  only  thing  we’re  responding  to, 
like  any  print  publication,  is  you  try  to 
lower  barriers  to  trial,”  Baker  says.  “And  if 
filling  out  our  form  is  a  hassle,  or  making 
a  commitment  for  a  year  is  a  hassle,  any¬ 
thing  we  can  try  and  experiment  with  to 
lower  barriers,  we  are  going  to  try.” 

The  Journal  is  offering  a  special  intro¬ 
ductory  price,  available  through  May  31, 
that  allows  readers  to  try  the  new  Daily 
Edition  at  a  rate  of  $1.95  for  48  hours 
access  —  two  days  for  the  price  of  one. 
After  May  31,  the  Daily  Edition  will  be 
$1.95  for  24  hours  access. 

Peter  Krasilovsky,  program  director  of 
local  online  commerce  at  the  Kelsey 
Group  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  says  online  users 
who  don’t  subscribe  to  the  paper  or  who 
get  to  the  newsstand  late,  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  feature.  “I  expect  the  a  la  carte 
edition  to  represent  a  marginal  income 
opportunity  for  the  Journal,”  he  says.  “If 
the  Interactive  Journal  has  300,000  users 
today,  buyers  of  the  daily  edition  are  like¬ 
ly  to  number  less  than  5,000.  That  would 
be  an  annual  gross  of  about  $2.3  million.” 

But  Krasilovsky  does  see  potential 
future  widespread  applications.  “It  might 
[fit  with]  a  series  of  other  pay-as-you-go 
services,  such  as  business  directories,  that 
might  push  the  envelope  for  a  la  carte 
sales.  Online  newspapers  would  benefit 
from  d  la  sales  of  such  features  as  event 
guides  and  local  business  services.”  Hi 


E<SP  BRIEFS 


CareerPath.com  of  Los  Angeles  pro¬ 
moted  BEN  BELLINSON  to  senior  vice 
president  of  product  management/mar¬ 
keting  and  LUKE  ANDROS  to  vice 
president,  general  sales  manager.  In 
January,  JOHN  BREWER  Joined  as 
general  manager  of  jobs  . . .  CNet  Inc.  of 
San  Francisco  announced  several  promo¬ 
tions;  ALICE  HILL  was  named  vice 
president  and  editorial  director,  COT¬ 
TON  COULSON  to  vice  president  and 
executive  producer,  NISH  BHUTANI  to 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  and 
CHRISTOPHER  BARR  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  editor  at  large  ...  WILLIAM  C. 
PRATT  is  the  new  chief  information 
officer  and  senior  vice  president  for  tech¬ 
nology  at  PR  Newswire  in  New  York  . . . 
Boston’s  Inso  Corp.  named  STEPHEN 
O.  JAEGER  to  chairman  of  the  board  ... 
In  Research  Triangle,  N.C.,  KOZ.com 
named  DAVID  RHOADES  director  of 
marketing  programs  ...  In  New  York, 
Real  Media  promoted  CHARLES 
SMITH  to  the  new  position  of  chief  mar¬ 
keting  officer  . . .  Earlier  this  year,  ELIZ¬ 
ABETH  CORCORAN  of  The 
Washington  Post  joined  Forbes  magazine 
to  head  its  Silicon  Valley  bureau  ... 
LUIS  ALONSO,  formerly  a  reporter  for 
El  Nat  ional  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  is  the 
new  Spanish  news  editor  for  StarMedia 
...  DON  ROSS  is  the  new  senior  vice 
president  of  sales  for  Worldweb.net  of 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Microsoft  invests 
in  Audible  Inc. 

Audible  Inc.  of  Wayne,  N.J., 
announced  recently  an  $11  million 
investment  led  by  Microsoft  Corp.  The 
company’s  Web  site  (http://www.audi- 
ble.com)  provides  audio  versions  of 
books  and  other  publications,  including 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Other  new  investors  include  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  CSK  Venture  Capital, 
and  C.  Blair  Asset  Management.  Previous 
investors  include  Intel  Corp.  and  Thom¬ 
son  Corp. 

Visitors  to  the  Web  site  can  download 
audio  clips  that  can  be  played  on  the 
desktop  or  from  special  devices  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  company. 
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Wising  up  to  the 
ways  of  Watt  Street 


Quicken’s  Stock  Search  feature  enables  business 
journalists  to  connpare  and  contrast  connpanies 


on  the  final  step,  the  site  displays  a  list  of 
stocks  meeting  your  specifications.  Each 
line  summarizes  the  stock’s  market  cap, 
P/E,  price/book  and  price/sales  ratios, 
dividend  yield,  growth  rate,  and  price. 
Click  the  hyperlinked  stock  symbol  to  see 
additional  information  about  that  specific 
company  along  with  linked  headlines  to 
recent  news  stories. 

Other  considerations  for  using  this 
Quicken  service  in  your  reporting: 


by  Charles  Bowen 


Everybody’s  afraid  of  something. 
And  if  you’re  a  business  writer  or 
editor,  you  have  a  lot  of  fears  to 
choose  from.  You  may  know  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  labor  unions,  cor¬ 
porate  politics,  retail,  and  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  yet  lie  awake  at  night  thinking 
of  how  little  you  know  about  the  stock 
market. 

So  let  the  Internet  help  you  wise  up  to 
the  workings  of  Wall  Street.  A  new  Stock 
Search  feature  from  publishers  of  the 
highly  successful  Quicken  financial  soft¬ 
ware  package  will  not  only  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  your  investment  savvy  but  also 
help  you  locate  specific  stocks  for  your 
reporting. 

The  tool  enables  you  to  define  criteria 
for  stocks  —  such  as  industry  group,  val¬ 
uation,  growth  rate,  financial  strength,  and 
so  on  —  then  choose  from  a  generated  list. 
This  can  be  very  useful  if  you  need  to  find 
companies  for  use  in  examples. 

For  instance,  if  you’re  writing  about  the 
clothing  industry,  you  can  find  publicly 
traded  apparel  and  accessories  stores  that 
have  been  particularly  successful  recently 
in  the  eyes  of  investors.  Or  do  you  need  to 
see  how  publicly  traded  firms  in  your 
region  stack  up  against  each  other?  A 
Stock  Evaluator  option  enables  you  to 
compare  from  two  to  30  stocks  against 
each  other. 

To  use  the  service,  visit  the  Web  site 
(http://www.quicken.com/investments/ 
stocks/search)  and  click  on  the  EasyStep 
Search  to  get  started.  This  feature  walks 
you  through  the  most  important  variables, 
one  step  at  a  time,  explaining  them  as  it 
goes.  Set  any  or  all  the  variables  in  the 
feature’s  six  steps,  pressing  the  Next  but¬ 
ton  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

The  first  screen  invites  you  to  choose 
one  or  more  industry  classes  for  your 
search,  selecting  from  a  drop-down  list. 
Or  if  you  don’t  want  to  narrow  the  search 


by  industry  group,  • 

select  the  “All  - 

;  Industries”  option 
from  the  list. 

Step  2  lets  you 
select  a  Market 
Capitalization  fac-  , 

tor,  referring  to  the  PimiHr  Swrtmi 

total  value  of  shares  timsutaMccii 

Full  SlTCft 

outstanding.  (Re-  tiujs 

garding  this  gauge 

of  a  company  s 

size,  the  site  notes 

that  companies  of 

similar  size  often  jUj; 

share  characteris-  I - — J— 

tics  that  are  demon-  ^  -r-r 

strated  in  their  Quicken’s  Stock  Sea 
stock’s  behavior.)  on  a  variety  of  criteri 

The  next  screen 

i  deals  with  Valuation  Factors,  including 
price-to-eamings,  price-to-book,  and  price- 
to-sales  ratios,  with  definitions  of  each.  As 
the  screen  explains,  setting  one  or  more  of 
these  indicators  lets  you  compare  a  stock  to 
other  stocks,  the  market  as  a  whole,  or  the 
stock’s  own  historical  performance. 

The  fourth  step  enables  you  to  set  a 
search  variable  for  dividend  yield.  In  other 
words,  are  you  looking  for  companies  that 
promise  a  certain  range  of  short-term 
income  for  investors  or  for  those  that  pay 
no  dividends  at  all? 

Step  5  lets  you  set  variables  relating  to 
growth,  such  as  bottom  line  profitability 
and  long-term  revenue  growth.  For  all  but 
the  most  successful  companies,  growth 
rates  change  quarterly,  so  these  searches 
can  be  run  often  as  stocks  come  and  go 
!  frequently. 

The  last  step  deals  with  stock  prices. 
With  it,  you  can  set  a  range  of  costs  per 
share,  handy  if  you  want  to  focus  on  or 
exclude  so-called  “penny  stocks,”  priced 
at  $5  or  below,  which  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  speculative. 

After  you  have  set  some  or  all  of  the 
variables  and  clicked  on  the  Finish  button 
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Quicken’s  Stock  Search  page  compares  from  two  to  30  stocks 
on  a  variety  of  criteria,  including  market  caps  and  valuations. 


As  you  become  more  familiar  with 
Stock  Search,  you  might  want  to  use 
the  Popular  Searches  option  on  the  intro¬ 
ductory  screen,  enabling  you  to  use  pre¬ 
set  criteria  that  match  frequently  used 
investing  strategies.  A  subsequent  screen 
lets  you  search  for  small  or  large  capital¬ 
ization  value,  high  yield,  small  or  large 
capital  growth  or  growth  moment. 

Alternatively,  for  expert,  detailed 
-  searching,  click  on  the  introductory 
page’s  Full  Search  link.  This  displays  all 
the  site’s  33  variables,  including  addition¬ 
al  advanced  options. 

Also  on  the  introductory  page,  the 
Stock  Evaluator  lets  you  compare 
stocks.  Enter  two  or  more  ticker  symbols 
in  the  data  entry  box  and  click  on  the 
Evaluate  button.  You  also  can  submit  the 
ticker  symbols  from  any  of  the  Stock 
Search  Results  screen  generated  by  one 
of  the  search  options. 


Bowen  (charlesbowen@com- 
puserve.com)  is  a  West  Virginia  jour¬ 
nalist  and  30-year  veteran  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  is  host  of  the  daily  Internet 
News  syndicated  radio. 
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An  unflattering  story 
about  an  Indianapolis 
advertiser  results 
in  the  advertiser  halting 
$40,000  a  year  in  ad  buys 


dozen  requests  from  E&P  for  comment. 
After  two  weeks,  a  Marsh  spokesman 
left  a  voice  mail  message;  “He  has 
instructed  us  to  say  that  he  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  participating  in  the  story  and  not 
interested  in  anyone  else  responding.” 
Emphasizing  that  he  also  spoke  for  all 
Marsh  officials  contacted  by  E&P,  the 
spokesman  added.  “His  instructions  are 
what  we  need  to  go  by.” 


Journal  chairman  Maurer,  who  knows 
Marsh  from  civic  functions,  says  the 
supermarket  chain  owner  repeatedly 
asked  him  “to  change  the  story  to  make  it 
a  positive  story  or  to  pull  it  altogether.” 

“He  just  said  he  was  a  big  company, 
and  he  does  a  lot  of  business  with  me,  and 
he  wants  me  to  change  the  story,”  says 
Maurer,  also  a  part  owner  of  the  Journal, 
which  sells  for  $1 .50  and  has  a  paid  circu- 


by  Joe  Nicholson 


After  an  Indianapolis  business 
newspaper  published  an  unflatter¬ 
ing  article  about  one  of  its  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  advertiser  halted  $40,000  a  year 
in  ad  buys  in  the  newspaper  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $260,000  annually  in  other  media 
under  the  same  ownership. 

The  ad  revenue  loss  at  the  Indianapolis 
Business  Journal  is  the  kind  of  nightmare 
publishers  fear  because  the  story  had  no 
factual  errors,  which  could  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  to  placate  an  advertiser,  and  the 
publisher  was  convinced  the  story  was  fair 
and  balanced. 

The  Journal  advertiser,  supermarket 
chain  owner  Don  E.  Marsh,  also  ordered 
the  weekly  newspaper  be  removed  from 
23  of  his  supermarkets  where  it  had  been 
sold,  according  to  Journal  officials. 

Marsh  took  additional  retaliatory  mea¬ 
sures,  according  to  Journal  chairman, 
Michael  S.  Maurer.  The  supermarket 
chain  owner  killed  a 
deal  to  allow  a  bank 
operated  by  Maurer, 
the  National  Bank  of 
Indianapolis,  to 

a  branch  a 
Marsh  supermarket, 
says  Maurer,  and  he 
also  served  notice  that 
he  will  all  his  stock 
in  Maurer’s  bank. 

Marsh  acted  after  he 
failed  in  attempts  to  get 
the  story  watered  down 
or  spiked,  says  Maurer. 

The  story  appeared 
across  the  top  of  the 
Journal's,  Feb.  1-7  issue  and  reported  that 
Marsh’s  nonvoting  common  stock  grew 
“Just  11%”  over  three  years  while  the 
stock  of  three  other  supermarket  chains 
Jumped  81%,  248%,  and  378%. 

Marsh  did  not  respond  to  more  than  a 
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Advertiser  Don  E  Marsh  (insert)  yanked  $40,000  a  year  in  ads  after  an  unflattering  story 
about  his  supermarket  firm  in  the  Feb.  1-7  issue  of  the  IndianapoHs  Business  Journal  (above). 
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lation  of  about  15,000. 

Maurer  says  he  responded  to  each  of 
Marsh’s  requests  by  explaining,  “I  do 
not  dictate  to  the  editorial  department 
what  they  write.” 

The  newspaper  chairman  says  he  never 
considered  watering  down  the  story 
“because  if  we  would  give  in  to  Mr. 
Marsh’s  request  then  every  advertiser 
would  ask  to  change  a  story.  It  would 
destroy  the  integrity  of  a  newspaper.” 

Advertisers,  of  course, 
often  see  things  differently. 

Some  may  look  at  any 
news  article  that  does  not 
praise  them  from  beginning 
to  end  and  bitterly  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  outrages  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism. 

While  Marsh  maintains 
his  silence,  one  of  his  old¬ 
est  acquaintances  is  de¬ 
fending  him. 

Jim  Kittle  Jr.,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Kittle’s  Fur¬ 
niture,  an  Indianapolis- 
based  $100  million  company 
with  17  stores,  writes  in  a 
letter  published  in  the 
Journal  that  the  story  “paint¬ 
ed  a  poor  picture  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  good 
company.” 

Kittle  is  a  major  local 
advertiser  himself,  spending 
$9  million  to  $10  million  a 
year  on  ads,  mostly  in  local 
newspapers,  including  an  occasional  ad  in 
the  Journal.  He  concedes  the  Marsh  story 
is  accurate,  but  criticizes  it  for  focusing  on 
Marsh’s  shareholders  —  and  paying  too 
little  attention  to  Marsh’s  active  commu¬ 
nity  involvement  and  his  superior  record 
with  his  customers  and  employees. 

“In  the  other  three  areas,  by  almost  any 
standard,  Don  Marsh  and  his  company 
would  rank  No.  1,”  Kittle  writes.  “As  it 
relates  to  the  shareholder,  the  Marsh  fam¬ 
ily,  unlike  some  other  corporate  execu¬ 
tives,  have  the  majority  of  their  personal 
net  worth  tied  directly  to  the  company.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Kittle  says 
Maurer  and  other  Journal  officials  rou¬ 
tinely  ask  local  businesses  to  advertise 
in  the  Journal  and  support  Maurer’s 
other  local  businesses.  When  it  comes  to 
the  Journal'^  news  coverage.  Kittle 
complains,  it  fails  to  give  local  busi¬ 
nesses  “a  break.” 


Mr.  Marsh 
would  like 
nothing  better 
than  to  close  our 
newspaper. ... 

—  Michael  S.  Maurer, 

CHAIRMAN, 

INDIANAPOUS 

Business  Journal 


“I  think  you’d  get  a  break  compared  to 
Kroger  or  Safeway,”  says  Kittle,  explain¬ 
ing,  “A  break  is  just  a  balanced 
approach.” 

Local  publications  ought  to  have  some 
“bias”  in  favor  of  local  businesses,  he 
adds.  “The  bias  means  that  you’re  even 
more  careful  to  be  balanced  on  local 
companies  because  that’s  where  you  are 
doing  business.” 

Kittle  has  little  tolerance  with  the 
explanation  that  Maurer 
offered  to  Marsh:  that  he 
does  not  dictate  what  his 
editorial  department  writes. 

Describing  Maurer’s 
stance  as  that  of  an  owner 
who  claims,  “I  stay  totally 
away  from  the  editor,” 
Kittle  retorts,  “That’s  BS! 
That’s  not  what  happens!  If 
you  own  the  paper,  you 
know  you  have  some 
responsibility  as  to  what 
the  paper  says!  When  he 
says  he  doesn’t  do  that, 

that’s  just  flat  f - false!” 

“I’d  have  done  the  same 
thing  Don  did,”  he  says  of 
Marsh’s  reaction. 

Marsh  Supermarkets 
began  in  1931  with  one 
grocery  store  opened  by 
Marsh’s  father,  Ermal  W. 
Marsh,  and  last  year  post¬ 
ed  total  annual  revenue  of 
$1.5  billion.  It  operates  88 
supermarkets  and  1 77  con¬ 
venience  stores  in  central  Indiana  and 
western  Ohio.  Marsh  also  runs  a  whole¬ 
sale  distributor  that  serves  1,500  nonaffil- 
iated  convenience  stores  in  10  states  and 
a  firm  that  specializes  in  catering,  busi¬ 
ness  cafeteria  management,  vending,  and 
concessions. 

According  to  Journal  officials.  Marsh 
balked  for  several  months  at  requests  for 
an  interview.  On  the  day  before  the  story 
went  to  the  printer,  Maurer  persuaded 
him  to  sit  down  for  a  half-hour  talk  with 
a  reporter. 

After  the  story  appeared.  Marsh 
offered  no  comment,  say  Journal  offi¬ 
cials,  and  spoke  only  through  action. 

“He  had  his  grocery  stores  call  us  and 
say,  ‘Come  and  get  your  newspapers,”’ 
says  Journal  chairman  Maurer,  whose  ad 
staff  was  notified  that  Marsh  was  halting 
all  ad  buys. 

Marsh  was  spending  about  $40,000  a 


year  on  quarter-page  display  ads  in  the 
Journal  for  his  catering  firm,  which  han¬ 
dles  corporate  functions,  and  on  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  two  publications  the  Journal  pub¬ 
lishes  each  year,  a  book  of  lists  and  a 
tabloid  newspaper  that  reports  on  local 
corporate  philanthropy.  Marsh  also  was 
purchasing  full-page  ads  on  both  publica¬ 
tions’  back  pages,  including  one  that 
described  his  sponsorship  of  a  series  of 
outdoor  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Marsh’s  secretary  called  Maurer’s 
assistant  to  cancel  the  bank-branch  deal, 
says  Maurer.  And  Marsh’s  ad  agency  noti¬ 
fied  Maurer’s  three  Indianapolis  radio  sta¬ 
tions  —  WTPI-FM,  WZPL-FM,  and 
WMYS-AM  —  that  he  was  halting  his 
heavy  schedule  of  ad  buys,  Maurer  says. 

“The  Marsh  company  also  discovered 
that  my  company  owns  The  Senior 
Beacon,  and  they  have  canceled  all  ads  in 
it  now,”  says  Maurer,  referring  to  a  month¬ 
ly  for  older  citizens. 

Journal  president  and  publisher  Chris 
Katterjohn  says  the  controversial  story 
was  fair  and  balanced.  Advertiser  pres¬ 
sure  to  slant  news  coverage  “happens 
frequently  and  regularly,”  says  Kat¬ 
terjohn,  who  has  been  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  since  its  founding  19  years  ago. 
“Maybe  once  a  month  we  run  into  pres¬ 
sure,  but  never  before  to  this  degree.  It’s 
just  a  constant  underlying  aspect  of  the 
newspaper  business.” 

Although  Marsh  is  among  the  Journal's 
20  largest  advertisers,  publisher  Katter¬ 
john  calls  his  $40,000  in  annual  purchases 
“a  pretty  small  percentage  of  what  we 
bring  in  in  advertising.” 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The 
Indianapolis  News  ran  stories  on  the  con¬ 
troversy,  with  both  dailies  reporting 
Marsh  offered  no  comment. 

Among  those  who  read  about  the  quar¬ 
rel  was  John  Burkhart,  a  Journal  co¬ 
founder  who  subsequently  sold  his  stake. 

“I  would  have  to  say  I  was  shocked,” 
says  Burkhart,  who  also  founded  the 
College  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Indiana  and 
served  as  its  president. 

The  loss  of  a  big  advertiser  could  crip¬ 
ple  some  business  newspapers  “if  they 
were  operating  on  narrow  margins,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  the  owners  didn’t  have  the  money 
to  invest  into  it,”  says  Burkhart,  now  90. 

Ray  Begovich,  president  of  the  In¬ 
diana  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  (SPJ)  and  eight  of 
his  board  members  say  in  a  letter,  “The 
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obvious  intent  was  to  intimidate  and 
quash  the  operation  of  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press.” 

“The  grand  irony  about  using  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  to  influence  news  coverage  is 
that  an  unbiased  news  product  is  the  vehi¬ 
cle  that  delivers  the  kinds  of  readers,  listen¬ 
ers,  and  viewers  that  most  advertisers  want 
to  reach,”  adds  the  letter,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Star. 

Begovich,  who  also  is  vice  president  of 
Hetrick  Communications,  an  Indianapolis 
public  relations  firm,  suggest  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  advertisers  to  consider  a  letter  to 
the  editor.  “You  don’t  control  a  free  press 
by  using  advertising  dollars  to  get  the 
results  you  want,”  he  says.  “Newspapers 
and  media  face  this  threat  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  Unfortunately,  sometimes  it  works. 
Hopefully,  most  of  the  time  it  doesn’t.” 

Furniture  advertiser  Kittle  scoffs  at  the 
ethical  standards  espoused  by  local  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  SPJ:  “It’s  an  advertiser’s  prerog¬ 
ative  to  select  people  who  are  on  your 
side.  That’s  free  enterprise.” 

Censorship  or  free  enterprise?  John 
Myrland,  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  declines  to  take 
sides.  He  describes  both  the  Marsh  orga¬ 
nization  and  the  Journal  as  “good  corpo¬ 
rate  citizens,”  and  praises  Marsh  and  his 
supermarkets  as  “very  generous  in  this 
community  and  in  all  the  communities  in 
which  they  operate.” 

The  clash  between  Marsh  and  the 
Journal  has  been  building  for  years, 
according  to  publisher  Katterjohn,  who 
recalls  Marsh  became  “lightly  irritated” 
whenever  the  Journal  reported  “things 
like  when  we  found  out  about  them  open¬ 
ing  a  new  division,  and  they  weren’t 
ready  to  talk  about  it  and  didn’t  want  us 
to  write  about  it.” 

In  an  effort  to  smooth  things  over  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  Katterjohn  invited  Marsh 
to  the  Journal  for  lunch.  “He  talked 
about  his  grocery  business  and  the  kinds 
of  things  they  were  talking  about  doing 
internationally.  I  don’t  remember  him 
being  real  critical  of  the  paper  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that,”  says  Katterjohn,  who 
describes  the  get-together  as  “a  pleasant 
experience.” 

As  for  their  relationship’s  recent  train 
wreck,  Katterjohn  says:  “Sometimes 
results  like  this  are  going  to  happen  when 
you  pursue  good  journalistic  principles. 
You  can’t  do  anything  about  it.” 

“The  only  thing  that  I  feel  bad  about  is 
that  our  sister  radio  stations  lost  so  much 


business  because  they  were  totally  inno¬ 
cent,”  says  Katterjohn,  who  adds  he  did¬ 
n’t  publish  a  story  on  the  dispute  because 
he  did  not  want  “to  rub  salt  in  the  wound.” 

Journal  staffers  never  doubted  that  it 
would  stand  up  to  advertiser  pressure, 
says  editor  Tom  Harton.  but  they  were 
plea.sed  when  the  dailies’  coverage  “let 
other  people  know  who  might  have 


thought  that  a  newspaper  would  buckle 
under  that  kind  of  pressure.” 

“Mr.  Marsh  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  close  our  newspaper,  but  it’s  not 
going  to  happen,”  says  Maurer.  “News¬ 
papers  have  to  rise  above  the  undue  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  advertisers.  It’s  a  very,  very 
important  point  that  we’ve,  unfortunately, 
had  to  prove.”  Hi 


What  the  story  says 


The  unflattering  story  that  apparent¬ 
ly  prompted  Don  E.  Marsh  to  halt 
his  ad  buys  was  published  in  the 
Feb.  1-7  edition  of  the  Indianapolis 
Business  Journal  under  a 
headline,  “The  price  of 
independence.” 

The  article  is  laid  out 
across  the  top  of  Page  One 
under  a  subhead,  “As  other 
grocers  merge,  some  share¬ 
holders  wonder  if  Marsh  val¬ 
ues  them.”  A  graph  shows  the 
three-year  growth  of  Marsh 
stock  was  1 1  %  compared 
with  108%  and  1 1 1%  for  two 
standard  stock  indexes. 

The  front-page  portion  of 
the  lengthy  story,  before  the 
jump,  says: 

Shareholders  of  Marsh 
Supermarkets  Inc.  sat  on 
the  sidelines  the  last 
three  years  as  the  biggest 
bull  run  in  market  history 
sent  the  price  of  most 
grocery  stocks  soaring. 

Shares  of  major  U.S. 
supermarket  chain  Safe¬ 
way  Inc.  skyrocketed 
378%.  Shares  of  Kroger  Co.  jumped 
248%,  and  those  of  Supervalu  Inc.  rose 
81%. 

Marsh’s  nonvoting  common  stock, 
on  the  other  hand,  ended  the  three  year 
period  up  just  11%. 

“Obviously,  there’s  something 
wrong  there  —  the  dividend  hasn’t 
changed  at  all  in  years  and,  my  God, 
the  stock  sells  for  ridiculous  multi¬ 
ples,”  said  Murray  R.  Fisher,  a  Marsh 
shareholder.  “I  give  [company  execu¬ 
tives]  credit  for  being  as  civic-minded 
as  they  are,  but  they  have  not  been  fair 


to  shareholders.” 

“Marsh  shareholders  are  not 
happy  campers  going  into  this 
bull  market,”  said  another  share¬ 
holder  who  spoke  last 
summer  on  condition  of 
anonymity.  “The  company 
has  not  been  a  good  per¬ 
former.  In  fact,  it’s  been  a 
horrible  performer.” 

Marsh  Chairman,  Pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  Don  E. 
Marsh  blamed  his  com¬ 
pany’s  slow  stock  growth 
on  several  factors, 
including  a  one-time 
accounting  charge  of 
more  than  $11  million  in 
1997,  a  company  refi¬ 
nancing  in  1998,  and  the 
entry  of  several  new 
chains  into  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  market. 

“All  of  that  is  behind 
us,”  Marsh  said.  “We’ve 
seen  the  worst  and  our 
market  share  is  higher 
now  than  it  was  three 
years  ago.” 

The  story’s  jump,  which 
covers  a  full  page,  includes  a  quote  from 
a  business  consultant  who  says  Marsh 
“has  an  excellent  balance  sheet,  a  good 
management  team,  and  some  terrific 
real  estate.” 

A  jump  sidebar  reports  that  60-year-old 
Marsh’s  brother  Alan,  57,  resigned  as  vice 
chairman  and  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Marsh  Supermarkets  Inc.  after  33  years 
with  the  firm.  The  story,  which  editors  say 
was  based  on  a  press  release,  does  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  relationship  between  the  broth¬ 
ers  or  suggest  what  might  have  prompted 
the  resignation.  —  Joe  Nicholson 


Maybe  once 
a  month  we  run 
into  [advertiser] 
pressure 
but  never  before 
to  this  degree. 

Chris  Katterjohn, 
PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER, 

Indianapous 
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How  ad  directors  cope 


When  an  unflattering  story  is  like¬ 
ly  to  make  a  major  advertiser 
furious,  how  should  an  ad 
director  cope? 

Some  ad  and  marketing  chiefs  ask  for 
an  early  warning  so  they  can  pass  along  a 
“heads  up.”  Sometimes,  publishers  get 
involved. 

“It  would  be  helpful  to  have  some 
advance  knowledge  of  its  impending 
appearance,  but  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form 
should  a  marketing  director  attempt  to 
influence  its  publication  or  nonpublica¬ 
tion,”  says  Joseph  H.  Frederickson,  vice 
president  for  marketing  of  The  Press- 
Enterprise  in  Riverside,  Ca.,  and  president 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association. 

Frederickson  rarely  has  to  deal  with 
advertiser  complaints  about  coverage, 
which  he  says  may  be  more  likely  to  go  to 
an  advertising  vice  president. 

Robert  D.  McCray,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  says:  “It  happens  fairly  reg¬ 
ularly  on  a  multiple  of  scales.  You  have 
something  where  an  advertiser  feels 
harmed  at  least  once  a  month,  but  some  of 
them  are  so  minor  they  don’t  cost  you  ad 
revenue  while  you’re  smoothing  over  the 
situation.” 

The  ad  department’s  initial  reaction 
often  is,  “Oh  God,  this  story  is  really 
going  to  kill  us!”  says  McCray,  who  adds 
smart  ad  directors  quickly  figure  out  “how 
to  fix  the  situation.” 

Recalling  a  complaint  at  a  previous 
paper  where  he  worked,  McCray  says  a 
“very  unfavorable”  story  had  described 
the  poor  service  at  an  auto  dealer  who  was 
the  biggest  auto  advertiser. 

The  dealer  felt  “betrayed  because  he 
felt  they  had  supported  the  newspaper  for 
so  long,”  says  McCray,  who  told  him, 
“You’re  feeling  hurt  by  the  article  person¬ 
ally,  but  don’t  let  it  affect  your  business.” 

“He  did  pull  advertising  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,”  says  McCray,  who  later  persuaded 
the  advertiser  to  create  new  ads  describing 
positive  aspects  of  his  service. 

McCray  recalls  a  couple  of  instances 
when  editors  showed  him  about-to-be- 
published  stories  that  criticized  big  adver¬ 
tisers.  McCray  warned  the  customers,  “It’s 
not  a  glowing  —  not  a  favorable  story.” 
Advertisers  generally  understand  that 


McCray  cannot  read  unpublished  sto- 
i  ries,  but  he  adds,  “Usually  they’re  very 
nervous.” 

1  When  stories  contain  errors,  correc- 
!  tions  easily  can  head  off  or  resolve  com- 
1  plaints;  the  more  troublesome  com¬ 
plaints  involve  stories  that  are  accurate. 

In  the  early  1980s  when  McCray 
entered  the  industry,  he  recalls  editors 
J  “weren’t  as  open  to 
talking  with  cus¬ 
tomers”  with  a  com- 
-  plaint  about  coverage. 

'  Nowadays,  he  says,  ed¬ 
itors  “are  all  willing  to 
talk  to  customers”  with 
complaints.  “We’re 
getting  less  arrogant, 
but  I  don’t  see  that  as 
selling  out,”  he  says.  “I 
j  would  say  it  happens 
once  every  couple  of 
I  months.” 

\  Joe  Cappo,  senior 
vice  president,  intema- 
i  tional  and  licensing  at 
Crain  Communica¬ 
tions,  which  has  more  than  25  business, 
trade,  and  consumer  publications,  says 
the  nation’s  230  regional  business  publi¬ 
cations  get  advertiser  pressure  more  often 
than  dailies. 

“It  happens  all  the  time.  Advertisers  are 
often  not  able  to  take  the  scrutiny  of  a 
negative  story  in  a  publication  that  they 
advertise  in,”  says  Cappo. 

When  he  was  publisher  of  Crain’s 
Chicago  Business,  he  says:  “I’ve  had 
salespeople  come  in  and  cry  and  say,  ‘I 
I  have  bad  news.  We  are  losing  X  thou- 
;  sands  of  dollars!”’ 

I  “Any  ad  salesperson  who  has  a  retail 
account  will  have  these  stories  to  tell  you. 
It’s  the  worst  part  of  their  job,”  he  says. 
As  the  biggest  advertisers  in  many  publi¬ 
cations,  says  Cappo,  retailers  commonly 
“feel  they  should  be  treated  kindly.” 

Asked  about  the  reactions  of  supermar¬ 
ket  chain  owner  Don  E.  Marsh  to  the 
‘  Indianapolis  Business  Journal  story, 
Cappo  remarks,  “It  must  have  been  a  hell 
I  of  a  story,  or  he’s  very  touchy.” 

Cappo  recalls  one  of  his  own  touchy 
advertisers:  “I  had  a  chairman  of  a  major 
corporation  instruct  all  of  his  employees 
to  cancel  their  subscriptions  to  Crain’s 


Chicago  Business.  We  found  out  because 
we  had  so  many  guys  change  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  their  offices  to  their 
homes.  We  thought  it  was  great.  It 
showed  that  our  editorial  product  was 
having  an  impact.” 

Publishers  should  never  “ruin  their  edi¬ 
torial  product  because  of  a  disgruntled 
advertiser,”  says  Cappo.  “This  kind  of 
activity  makes  a  pub¬ 
lication  stronger 
because  people  who 
are  readers  —  which 
should  be  the  most 
important  constituen¬ 
cy  —  realize  this  is  an 
honest  publication 
and  not  giving  some¬ 
body  a  break  because 
they  advertise.” 

Cappo  doesn’t 
know  how  often 
advertisers  get  pub¬ 
lishers  to  play  down, 
slant,  or  kill  a  story. 

When  an  editor 
notifies  a  publisher  or 
ad  director  about  an  unflattering  story  on 
a  big  advertiser,  it  may  create  temptation. 

One  instance  of  a  newspaper  playing 
down  a  story  about  an  advertiser  was 
reported  in  E&P  last  July  1 1. 

Editor  Richard  Hughes  of  the  Home 
News  &  Tribune,  a  Gannett  paper  in  New 
Jersey,  says  his  publisher  Robert  Collins 
ordered  him  to  bury  a  story  about  an 
advertiser,  which  the  editor  had  already 
laid  out  on  Page  One. 

The  staff  was  “stunned,”  says  business 
editor  John  Harrington. 

Advertiser  Nationwide  Computers  & 
Electronics  was  being  charged  with  15 
counts  of  deceptive  advertising  and  con¬ 
sumer  fraud,  said  the  story,  after  a  three- 
year  state  investigation  into  more  than 
135  complaints. 

Hughes  says  he  moved  the  story  inside 
to  the  business  section  even  though  it 
“belonged  on  Page  One”  and  the  publish¬ 
er’s  decision  showed  “a  misunderstanding 
about  the  quality  of  the  story.”  Hughes 
says  he  went  along  with  the  order  because 
“a  publisher  has  a  right  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  at  this  newspaper  and  all  others.” 
Publisher  Collins  did  not  respond  to 
requests  for  comment.  —  Joe  Nicholson 


it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  some 
advance  knowledge 
of  [an  unflattering 
story’s]  impending 
appearance. ... 

Joseph  H.  Frederickson,  president, 
International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association 
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Thomson  creates 
its  own  j-school 


12-week  program  will  train 
community  reporters 


by  Martha  L.  Stone 

Motivated  by  high  editorial  staff 
chum  and  difficulty  landing  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  for  the  long 
haul,  Thomson  Newspapers  is  launching 
an  in-house  journalism  school  for  aspiring 
reporters  with  as  little  as  a  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalency. 

The  plan  to  spend  over  $1  million  of 
corporate  training  funds  was  propelled  by 
the  desire  to  reverse  the  trend  shared  by 
many  newspaper  companies  —  the  re¬ 
volving  door  of  reporters  on  community 
beats.  Thomson  executives  say  the  turn¬ 
over  creates  confusion  and  diminishes 
credibility  in  the  58  community  papers 
Thomson  operates  in  North  America. 

Dubbed  the  Reader  Inc.  Editorial 
Training  Center,  after  Thomson’s  Reader 
Inc.  initiative  aimed  at  fostering  newspa¬ 
per  readership,  the  center  will  ensure 
“new  journalists  bring  a  passion  for  read¬ 
ers  to  their  work,  unencumbered  by  lofty 
preconceptions  of  what  journalism  is  all 
about,”  says  Stuart  Gamer,  president  and 
CEO  of  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Thomson 
Newspapers. 

The  venture,  apparently  the  only  U.S. 
effort  of  its  kind,  mirrors  features  of  the 
Thomson  Editorial  Training  Center  in 
Great  Britain,  which  became  Trinity 
Editorial  Training  Center  after  Toronto- 
based  Thomson  Corp.  sold  some  U.K. 
properties  in  1994.  The  school  has  trained 
thousands  of  journalists  in  the  past  two 
decades,  says  Jim  Jennings,  vice  president 


and  editorial  director,  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  who  directed  the  British  program 
in  the  1990s. 

“We  brought  the  best  of  what  we  had 
done  and  added  a  North  American  feel,” 
Jennings  says.  Thomson  plans  a  program 
in  August  1999,  and  three  programs  per 
year  starting  in  2000.  Recmiting  will  start 
in  a  few  months  in  each  newspaper’s  own 
circulation  area.  Thomson  serves  23  re¬ 
gional  markets  in  North  America. 

The  initiative  raises  the  longstanding 
argument  over  whether  journalism  schools 
should  be  trade  schools  or  should  provide 
a  broader  perspective  of  how  the  world 
operates.  Eric  Meyer,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  calls  the 
Thomson  training  course  a  dangerous 
move  because  journalism  shouldn’t  be 
about  technical  training.  “We  believe  you 
must  know  something  about  the  world 
before  you  begin  reporting  about  it,”  he 
says.  “We  want  [journalism  students]  to 
take  political  science,  meteorology,  [and] 
biology  to  give  them  a  broad  understand¬ 
ing  about  what  the  issues  really  are.  ...  If 
you  don’t  do  that,  you  run  a  serious  risk  of 
simply  transcribing  notes.” 

Thomson’s  Jennings  says  Meyer  is 
absolutely  right.  “Journalists  need  a 
broad-based  education,”  he  says.  But 
Jennings  doesn’t  think  academic  journal¬ 
ism  programs  are  always  the  right  answer. 

Meyer  believes  the  move  is  only 
designed  to  save  Thomson  money.  “They 
very  often  look  for  the  least  expensive 
solution,”  he  says.  “If  they  can  hire  100 
reporters  at  $15,000  per  year  instead  of 
$25,000,  they  are  saving  a  lot  of  money. 

Terry  Quinn,  Thomson’s  senior  vice 
president  for  reader  and  product  develop¬ 
ment,  denies  Meyer’s  charges.  Quinn  says 
Thomson  Newspapers  spent  $3.3  million 
on  training  last  year  and  will  spend  $3.6 
million  this  year.  For  a  company  of  Thom¬ 
son’s  size,  the  average  training  budget  is 
only  $600,000  to  $1  million,  Quinn  says. 
Thomson  estimates  the  Oshkosh  program 
will  cost  $8,500  to  $10,000  per  student. 

To  Thomson’s  credit,  Meyer  says,  many 
managers  in  the  North  American  chain  are 
European  and  come  from  a  mind-set  that 


NewTifiias 

IS  GROWING  AND  IN  SEARCH 
OF  EDITORS. 

New  Times  publishes  magazine-style 
weekly  newspapers  -  covering  local 
news  and  features,  restaurants  and 
sports,  film  and  music  -  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland 
and  St.  Louis.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong 
reactions,  and  win  national  awards.  We 
are  accepting  applications  now  for  the 
following  fulltime  editing  positions 
(the  interview  process  will  include  a  test); 

MiUUGINfi  Eoitdr, 

Phoenr,  Houston,  Cleveund  mo  St.  Louis 

This  position  requires  fine  writing  and 
editing  skills  and  the  ability  to  help 
staffers  produce  superior  stories. 

The  managing  editor  also  supervises 
the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  editorial  department. 

Houston  candidates  should  have  a 
strong  feature/arts  background; 
Phoenix  and  St.  Louis  candidates 
should  be  well  grounded  in  news; 
Cleveland  applicants  must  have 
experience  in  both  features  and  news. 

Assocute  Eomm 
Denver  «no  Ft.  Lmiderimle 

We  are  looking  for  editors  with  a  strong 
news  background  who  can  craft 
a  compelling  narrative  and  work 
well  with  writers. 

Musk  Editor 
Denver 

This  job  entails  planning/editing  a 
music  section,  hiring  freelancers  and 
writing  a  local  music  column  as  well 
as  non-music  features. 

Calendu  Editor 
Dauas 

We  need  a  writer  with  a  distinctive 
voice  and  broad  cultural  interests 
to  organize  and  write  a  weekly 
entertainment  calendar  and 
report  on  the  arts. 

New  Times  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  benefits.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to; 

Christine  Brennan 
Executive  MANASMe  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  86217 

To  learn  more  about  New  Times, 
visit  our  website  at  wwwinewtiiiies.com. 
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“But  we  can’t  legislate  for  that.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  some  liabilities.  We  hope  we 
retain  most  along  the  way.” 

Quinn  says  the  new  school  is  a  direct 
response  to  Thomson  editors  vocalizing 
about  their  staffing  needs.  “The  current 
output  of  j-school  grads  are  wannabe 
Woodwards  and  Bernsteins.  We  want  the 
same  quality  —  but  those  who  want  to 


cover  communities.”  An  internal  Thomson 
memo  says:  “Most  Thomson  editors  say 
their  No.  1  problem  is  recruiting  and 
retaining  young  reporters.  The  better  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduates  are  snapped  up 
by  bigger  papers  and  our  editors  are  left 
with  either  the  scraps,  or  nothing  at  all. 
Those  we  do  manage  to  attract  are  gener¬ 
ally  not  local  —  using  us  as  a  whistle-stop 
on  their  way  to  better-paying  positions 
with  larger  newspapers.” 

Thomson  officials  say  they’re  looking 
primarily  for  candidates  with  more  than 
high  school  degrees.  “Do  I  expect  we’ll 
have  a  large  number  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  with  no  college  experience?”  Jennings 
asks.  “No,  I  do  not.  But  if  (the  applicant) 
had  some  of  the  natural  skills,  we’d  be 
foolish  not  to  hire  them.  Desirable  attribut¬ 
es  include  a  natural  curiosity,  roots  in  the 
community,  and  the  desire  to  give  some¬ 
thing  back  to  their  community.” 

The  12-week  program,  to  be  located  at 
Thomson’s  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern, 
will  serve  as  a  Journalism  crash  course  of 
sorts  for  up  to  20  trainees.  Officials  say 
the  program  is  open  to  those  with  as  little 
as  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED,  to 
recent  hires  out  of  college,  and  even  to 
some  mid-career  prospects.  “We  would 
prefer  trainees  coming  out  of  college  with 
degrees  in  fields  other  than  Journalism  or 
mass  communication  —  21-  to  23-year- 
olds,  but  would  not  exclude  a  really  bright 
younger  candidate  who  met  certain  core 
qualifications,”  the  memo  says. 

The  prospects  will  be  identified  locally 
and  chainwide,  with  editors  and  corporate 
staff  seeking  out  talented  individuals  who 
would  be  good  candidates.  The  prospects 
will  be  tested  and  interviewed,  and  final 
selection  will  be  made  at  the  newspaper  at 
which  the  trainee  will  be  assigned.  The 
coursework  will  include  a  blend  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  hands-on  experiences  in  a 
classroom  environment  with  a  newsroom 
feel.  The  5,()()0-square-foot  facility  was  a 
storage  area,  and  will  play  host  to  the  first 
class  on  Aug.  16,  after  its  renovation.  The 
students  will  spend  time  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  field  as  hands-on  reporters  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  eight  Thomson  newspa¬ 
pers  within  1 .5  hours  of  the  Northwestern. 
After  the  trainees  complete  the  12-week 
course,  they  return  to  their  host  newspaper 
for  another  6-week  training  session  for 
their  new  assignment. 


says  Journalism  should  be  taught  as  a  trade. 
One  key  difference  between  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  British  counterpart  is  that 
British  trainees  agreed  to  stay  with  a 
Thomson  paper  for  two  years  or  pay  for 
their  education,  while  the  U.S.  program 
won’t  hold  trainees  liable  for  reimbursing 
costs.  “There’s  a  danger  we’re  training  for 
other  newspaper  groups,”  Quinn  admits. 


HEALTH  WRITERS 


Rodale  Press,  the  world's  biggest  and  most  respected  publisher 
of  healthy  living  books  and  magazines  (including  Prevention  and 
Men's  Health),  seeks  talented  writers  to  help  grow  our  book 
business.  The  best  candidates?  Those  with  strong  researching, 
interviewing  and  writing  skills  and  who  yearn  to  craft  health 
information  into  strategies,  action  plans  and  tips  people  can  use  to  improve  their 
lives.  If  you've  been  writing  “how-to”  service  journalism  for  a  magazine — or  health 
reporting  for  a  mid-sized  daily  —  for  three  years+,  we  should  talk.  But  we're  also 
on  the  hunt  for  that  rare,  big-city  medical  reporter  who  yearns  for  a  new  challenge, 
and  can  wow  us  with  the  depth  of  their  health  knowledge,  contacts  and  writing 
style.  Rodale  is  located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  —  about  60  minutes  north  of 
Philadelphia  and  90  minutes  west  of  New  York  City.  Competitive  salary,  plus:  On¬ 
site  gym,  daycare,  health-food  cafeterias,  a  high-match  401  (k),  and  other  perks. 
Send  cover  letter,  r6sum6,  and  work  samples  pronto  to: 


RODALE  PRESS 


Human  Resources  Department  (EP-HWBE) 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 

Visit  our  website  at  www.rodalepress.com 


The  Oregonian  is  seeking  an  energetic,  sales-oriented  circulation  sales  representative.  The 
candidate  will  be  responsible  for  circulation  sales  and  customer  service  in  an  assigned 
geographic  area  within  the  Portland,  OR,  newspaper  designated  market  area. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  position  include  serving  as  a  resource  for  independent  distributors 
to  increase  sales,  providing  solutions  to  customer  service  inquiries  and  assisting  them  in 
meeting  their  contractual  obligations. 

Distributors  are  responsible  for  servicing  2,500  to  3,000  home  delivery  subscribers. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  one  to  three  years  proven  sales  experience  and  business 
management.  The  candidate  will  demonstrate  excellent  ability  in  written  and  oral 
communication,  organizational  skills  and  leadership.  Circulation  field  knowledge  strongly 
preferred. 

Additional  requirements  include  the  abilify  to  work  varied  hours,  suitable  transportation  with 
valid  driver's  license  for  field  work,  and  PC  skills. 

Excellent  compensation  package  including  base  salary  between  $52,000  •  $63,000,  plus 
10-15%  incentives,  pension,  401  (k)  v«tn  company  match,  company  paid  medical  and 
dental  for  employee  and  dependents. 

Please  send  r68um6  by  April’  30th  to: 


Portland,  OR  97201 


Stone  is  a  new  media  professor  at 
Rooseveit  University  in  Chicago  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  E&P. 
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No  phone  calls,  please 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  authoritative 
newspaper  voices.  A  Pulitzer  prize  winning  newspaper  that  reaches  1 .7 
million  people  every  day,  making  it  the  most  widely  read  newspaper  in 
the  Chicago  area  in  readership  last  year  alone.  After  decades  of  editorial 
leadership  and  market  dominance,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
emerged  as  one  of  America's  most  successful  brands.  Now,  as  we  enter 
a  new  millennium,  we  seek  your  talents  for  the  following  positions: 


MAJORACCOl^Np^ANAC^R 

Reporting  to  the  Vice-President  of  Sales  and  Marketing,  you  will 
lead  a  team  of  sales  professionals  in  this  key  role  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  You  will  plan  and  execute  highly  successful  sales 
campaigns  for  multi-market  and  major  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  Through  effective  communication,  strategic  business 
planning,  sound  pricing  philosophies,  superior  sales  strategies 
and  efficient  monitoring  of  key  business  indicators,  you  will 
consistently  realize  aggressive  growth  and  revenue  objectives. 
A  strong  background  in  marketing  and  sales  disciplines  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  media  practices  and  the  account 
planning  process  will  allow  you  to  identify  client  and  category 
revenue  opportunities.  Your  strong  negotiation  skills,  business 
analysis,  budget  management  and  product  development 
abilities  will  provide  you  with  the  means  to  achieve  specific  and 
measurable  business  objectives. 

Cl^SSIFIED^IRE^TOR 

Reporting  to  the  Vice-President  of  Sales  and  Marketing,  you  will 
be  responsible  for  call  center  management,  in  support  of  our 
telemarketing  sales  efforts  tor  both  the  Classified  product  and 
some  General  Display  Advertising.  In  addition  to  overseeing  a 
large  telemarketing  staff,  you  will  take  a  leadership  role  in  both 
new  launches  and  category  development.  You  will  be 
responsible  for  the  creation  and  implementation  of  strategic 
marketing  and  operational  plans.  Day-to-day  responsibilities 
include  directing  sales  groups,  implementing  training  and 
motivational  programs,  revenue  and  expense  budgeting  and 
financial  forecasting  to  meet  departmental  revenue  goals. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  strong  call  center  classified 
management  experience  and  computer  skills.  This  position  also 
requires  motivational,  analytical  and  leadership  skills. 

AlWERTI&NG  AND  NATIONAL^ALESJ)^ECUTIVES 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  the  ability  to  sell  in  a 
competitive  media  market  and  have  related  experience  and 
proven  success  relevant  to  the  applied  position: 

•  NATIONAL  •  MAJOR  RETAIL  &  KEY  ACCOUNTS 
•  CO-OP  AND  VENDOR  SUPPORT  SALES  & 

•  AGENCY  SERVICES 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  a  successful  track  record  in 
competitive  media  sales,  have  extensive  Marketing  and 
Promotions  knowledge  and  superlative  communication  skills. 
The  successful  candidates  must  develop  and  deliver  formal 
Marketing  and  Sales  presentations  that  meet  customer  needs. 
Must  be  able  to  work  with  Market  Research  data.  Retail  Sales 
potential  and  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  -  Business, 
Marketing,  Advertising  preferred.  Some  travel  and  overnight 
stay  will  be  necessary. 

•  LOCAL  TERRITORY  •  AUTOMOTIVE  •  REAL  ESTATE 
•  RECRUITMENT 

Excellent  opportunity  to  learn  and  grow  in  a  large  newspaper 
environment.  Must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  -  Business, 
Marketing,  Advertising  preferred.  The  successful  candidates  will 
prove  to  be  extremely  organized  and  able  to  demonstrate 
initiative  and  a  strong  work  ethic. 


R^I^ESTATEi^DVERTISINGSALES^ANAGER 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  successful  newspaper 
advertising  sales  background  and  be  extremely  skilled  in  the 
areas  of  sales  management  practices,  account  planning,  and 
business  development.  Knowledge  of  the  Real  Estate  industry, 
including  home  building,  development  and  resale  is  a  definite 
asset.  This  position  also  requires  the  ability  to  develop  category 
and  segment  strategic  plans,  product  development  and  budget 
management. 

PROMOTIONS  &  EVENTS  MANAGERS 

Reporting  to  the  Director  of  Marketing,  you  will  be  responsible 
for  creating,  implementing,  negotiating  and  tracking 
sponsorships,  trade,  sales  incentive  and  promotion  programs. 
The  successful  candidate  must  design  and  execute  programs, 
projects  and  events  that  enhance  relationships  with  the 
community  as  well  as  develop  sales  materials  and  media  kits 
for  the  advertising  department.  Qualified  candidates  will  have 
five  to  seven  years  of  promotion  management  experience  with 
demonstrated  experience  in  creating  innovative  programs  in  a 
multi-disciplinary,  fast-paced  environment.  This  position  also 
requires  excellent  analytical  and  problem  solving  skills, 
experience  in  contract  negotiating,  strong  interpersonal  skills 
and  effective  proposal  writing  ability. 

research  MANAGER 

Your  leadership  role  will  be  vital  in  providing  effective  support 
data  to  assist  us  in  building  revenue  growth,  increasing  share, 
and  facilitating  strategic  planning.  The  outstanding  candidate 
will  possess  the  ability  to  design,  implement,  and  analyze 
primary  research  including  perception/awareness  studies; 
manage  competitive  media  measurement  activities;  make 
recommendations  to  sales,  marketing  and  executive 
management;  assist  sales  staff  with  the  interpretation  and 
strategic  application  of  data  for  client  presentations.  Further 
responsibilities  include  source  relevant  secondary  research, 
especially  in  the  area  of  economic,  category,  and  industry 
trending;  utilize  various  appropriate  PC  systems  and  programs 
to  maximize  the  data  analysis  and  application;  and  build  and 
maintain  a  thorough,  up-to-date  and  easily  accessible  library  for 
market  research  data  and  sources.  Qualified  candidates  must 
possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  marketing  with  statistics  or 
related  disciplines;  a  minimum  of  five  years  experience  in  related 
research  roles  as  well  as  experience  with  primary  research 
development,  analysis,  implementation,  and  vendor 
management.  Computer  literate  with  data  base  management 
and  PC  application  skills,  excellent  oral  and  written 
communications  and  ability  to  handle  multi-projects  on  a  timely 
basis. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  offers  competitive  salaries  and 
bonuses,  excellent  benefits  and  an  environment  that 
encourages  and  rewards  vision  and  initiative.  If  you  are 
interested  in  joining  the  eighth  largest  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  and  part  of  Hollinger  International,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  companies  in  North  America, 
send  your  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Eve  Minogue 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

401  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Ste.  315,  Chicago,  IL  60611 

or  Fax  (312)  321-2920  No  phone  calls,  please  EOE 
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Writing  books  about  coiumn 
writing  is  tho  iifo  for  Riiey 


Virginia  Tech  professor 
recentiy  compieted  the 
third  of  a  triiogy  on 
newspaper  scribes 

by  David  Astor 

When  Sam  Riley  talks  about  col¬ 
umn  writing  in  the  ’90s,  he 
could  be  referring  to  either  the 
past  or  present  century. 

That’s  because  the  Virginia  Tech  pro¬ 
fessor  just  authored  a  book  called  “The 
American  Newspaper  Columnist,”  which 
covers  the  field  from  its  origins  in  the 
mid- 1800s  to  the  present  day. 

Riley  believes  the  golden  age  of 
columns  lies  about  halfway  between  those 
two  eras  —  in  the  1920s  and  ’30s.  That’s 
when  writers  like  Walter  Lippmann  had 
the  kind  of  impact  that  most  of  today’s 
newspaper  pundits  can  only  imagine. 

This  doesn’t  mean  columnists  were 
necessarily  better  back  then.  But  they  had 


I  more  visibility  and  power  at  a  time  when 
I  fewer  media  competed  with  newspapers. 

I  There  are  not  only  more  media  options 
i  today  but  fewer  daily  papers 
i  and  smaller  news  holes.  But 
Riley  still  finds  much  to  be 
i  encouraged  about. 

I  For  one  thing,  he  notes 
I  that  the  number  of  local  and 
;  syndicated  minority  colum¬ 
nists  has  skyrocketed  during 
the  past  two  decades.  In  his 
book,  he  includes  a  chart 
listing  43  minority  writers 
who  did  columns  between 
1885  and  1979.  Then,  in  the 
1980s  alone,  31  started 
columns.  In  the  1990s?  Over  60  so  far. 

“Newspapers  are  giving  a  voice  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  didn’t  have  a  voice  for  a  long 
time,”  says  Riley,  who  says  editors  are 
I  doing  this  both  out  of  a  sense  of  “social 
rightness”  and  to  attract  readers  in  an 
increasingly  diverse  America. 

Another  trend  is  the  growth  of  special- 
!  ty  columns  covering  computers  and  vari¬ 


ous  other  topics.  “It’s  the  quickest  route  to 
syndication  these  days,”  he  says. 

Riley  is  also  impressed  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  talented  local  colum¬ 
nists  in  the  1990s.  He  de¬ 
scribes  dozens  of  these 
nonsyndicated  writers  in 
his  book. 

The  author  made  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  include  as 
many  local  and  national 
columnists  as  possible. 
Other  books  have  focused  on 
a  single  famous  columnist  or 
a  handful  of  the  better- 
known  ones  —  such  as 
Lippmann,  Nellie  Bly, 
Heywood  Broun,  Drew  Pearson,  Ernie 
Pyle,  Will  Rogers,  and  Dorothy 
Thompson.  Riley  includes  those  people 
but  also  many  others  whose  names  have 
virtually  disappeared  into  history. 

So  who  was  the  first  columnist,  any¬ 
way?  Riley  says  one  possibility  is  New 
England  author/editor/abolitionist  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  who  wrote  “Letters  from 


Sam  Riley 


Columns  offer  ‘an  injection  of  personality’ 


Excerpts  from  “The  American  News¬ 
paper  Columnist"  by  Sam  Riley: 

“Newspaper  columnists  ...  are  a  dis¬ 
parate  lot,  to  be  sure,  but  they  share  two 
characteristics:  a  regular,  set  schedule  of 
publication  and  an  absolute  need  to  be 
interesting  to  their  readers.” 

••• 

“Whereas  the  news  reporter  is  ordinar¬ 
ily  constrained  in  format  and  writes  for 
hurried  people  who  read  news  accounts 
chiefly  for  their  informative  value,  many 
columnists  write  for  people  who  read  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  reading  experience.” 

••• 

“One  of  the  questions  most  frequently 
asked  of  columnists  is:  ‘How  do  you 
keep  thinking  of  something  to  write 


about  all  the  time?’  The  answer,  really, 
lies  in  the  infinite  variety  of  people,  their 
deeds  and  their  misdeeds.” 

••• 

“It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  gold¬ 
en  age  of  the  columnist  is  past.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  syndicated  pundits  no  longer  have 
quite  the  impact  they  once  had,  although 
their  numbers  remain  high.  Some  news¬ 
paper  editors  today  are  columnist-friend¬ 
ly,  but  others  appear  to  consider  a  column 
as  space  that  would  be  better  devoted  to 
news  copy.  Critics  of  column  writing 
point  out  that  when  a  paper’s  best  writers 
are  rewarded  with  a  column  of  their  own, 
their  talent,  in  effect,  is  stolen  away  from 
the  paper’s  coverage  of  local  news.” 

••• 

“Although  today’s  columnist  is  being 


drawn  into  the  new  world  of  electronic 
communication,  the  job  of  column  writing 
remains  much  the  same  as  ever  and  stiU 
requires  the  same  peculiar  mix  of  talents. 
In  an  unsigned  story  on  columnist 
Dorothy  Thompson  that  appeared  in  the 
June  12, 1939  issue  of  Time  magazine,  the 
writer  neatly  summed  up  these  traits,  say¬ 
ing  that  a  columnist  needs  to  be  ‘receptive 
and  selective,  absorptive  and  digestive, 
and  have  the  trick  of  verbal  catharsis.’ 
This  writer  added  that  a  columnist  must 
be  ‘both  an  introvert  and  an  extrovert,  a 
reporter  and  an  exhibitionist.’” 

••• 

“Many  papers  in  the  1990s  badly  need 
an  injection  of  personality,  or  individual¬ 
ity.  One  of  the  means  of  filling  this  need 
is  for  the  paper  to  employ  a  good  local 
columnist.” 
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New- York”  between  1841  and  1843.  He 
says  some  people  cite  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  an  early  columnist,  but  “that’s  like  call¬ 
ing  Icarus  the  first  airline  pilot.” 

The  book  also  includes  passages  about 
writers  —  such  as  Eugene  Field,  O. 
Henry,  Langston  Hughes,  and  Carl 
Sandburg  —  who  did  columns  but  were 
better  known  for  other  work. 

While  researching  his  book,  Riley 
asked  people  for  their  favorite  columnist. 
More  often  than  not,  they  named  the  late 
Mike  Royko  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Tribune  Media  Services.  “Many  people 
didn’t  like  him  personally,  but  he  was 
supremely  talented,”  says  the  author. 

One  of  Riley’s  personal  favorites  was 
the  late  Jack  Smith  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times- Washington 
Post  News  Service.  “That  guy  could  write 
up  a  storm,”  he  says. 

Riley’s  interest  in  columns  was  first 
stirred  as  a  kid  reading  Charles  Craven  of 
the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Observer. 
“Craven  wrote  about  the  down-and-out 
characters  in  the  rough  part  of  town,”  he 
recalls.  “He  was  Raleigh’s  Damon 
Runyon.” 

Riley  eventually  became  a  copyboy  at 
the  News  &  Observer,  where  he  met 
Craven.  Later,  he  met  scores  of  other 
columnists  via  his  book  research  and 
National  Society  of  Newspaper  Colum¬ 
nists  membership.  “They’re  such  interest¬ 
ing  people,”  he  says. 

Riley,  59,  wrote  a  column  himself  from 
1978  to  1981,  self-syndicating  the  humor¬ 
ous  “Southern  Whimsy”  while  teaching  at 
Georgia  Southern  University.  Now,  as 
professor  of  communication  studies  at 
Virginia  Tech,  Riley  still  writes  an  occa¬ 
sional  guest  newspaper  column. 

He’s  also  authored  14  books,  including 
the  trilogy  that’s  ending  with  “The 
American  Newspaper  Columnist”  (Prae- 
ger  Publishers,  Westport,  Conn.).  The  first 
two  books  were  1993’s  “The  Best  of  the 
Rest:  Non-Syndicated  Newspaper  Colum¬ 
nists  Select  Their  Best  Work”  and  1995’s 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  American 
Newspaper  Columnists.” 

One  target  audience  for  the  trilogy  is 
Journalism  majors.  Riley  himself  has  used 
the  books  in  a  column  course  which  he 
plans  to  offer  again  in  2000  or  2001. 

“Journalism  education  has  pretty  much 
neglected  columns,”  he  says.  “The  heart 
of  Journalism  may  be  news  reporting,  and 
the  soul  of  Journalism  the  editorial  page, 
but  the  personality  of  Journalism  is  the 
column.”  ■■ 


E<S?P  BRIEFS 


Falk,  87,  created 
‘Mandrake’  and 
‘The  Phantom’ 

“Mandrake  the  Magician”  and  “The 
Phantom”  creator  Lee  Falk  died  March  13 
in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  87. 

Falk,  who  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks, 
created  “Mandrake” 
in  1934  and  “The 
Phantom”  in  1936. 

King  Features  still 
syndicates  the  action 
strips  to  125  and 
over  500  papers,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  says 
both  will  continue. 

But  exact  succession 
plans  aren’t  final¬ 
ized  yet. 

“Mandrake”  was  created  the  same  year 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  and  several  other 
classic  adventure  comics  made  their 
debut.  Then  came  “The  Phantom,”  whose 
star  is  considered  the  first  costumed  super 
hero  —  predating  Superman  and  Batman. 

The  St.  Louis-born  Falk  also  wrote 
about  a  dozen  plays,  directed  approxi¬ 
mately  100,  and  produced  more  than  300. 
His  Cambridge  Summer  Theater  in 
Massachusetts  originated  the  legendary 
Paul  Robeson-Uta  Hagen  production  of 
Othello,  which  went  on  to  become  a 
1940s  Broadway  smash.  Falk  also  worked 
with  stars  such  as  Marlon  Brando, 
Charlton  Heston,  Karl  Malden,  Chico 
Marx,  and  Ethel  Waters.  —  David  Astor 

Opinion  links  on 
humorist’s  site 

Tom  Purcell  has  launched  a  Web  site 
that  both  promotes  his  self-syndicated 
political  humor  column  and  offers  over  80 
links  for  opinion  editors. 

Links  go  to  the 
sites  of  Journalism 
organizations  and 
trade  Journals,  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  and 
other  media  outlets, 
governmental  bod¬ 
ies  such  as  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and 
Tom  Purcell  elsewhere. 


In  addition  to  the  informational  links, 
the  site  (www.TomPurcell.com)  offers 
samples  of  Purcell’s  satirical  feature,  and 
information  about  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 
based  columnist. 

Purcell,  36,  self-syndicates  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 

The  doctor  is 
in  newspapers 

A  physician  who  also  has  degrees  in 
public  health  and  environmental  health  is 
doing  a  colunrn  for  Creators  Syndicate. 

“Your  Health”  writer  Dr.  Rallie 
McAllister  trained  and  showed  horses 
before  entering  medical  school  at  the  age 
of  29.  Her  column,  which  includes  humor, 
first  appeared  in  the  Kingsport  (Term.) 
Times -News  in  1997. 

‘Raw  Material’ 
for  funny  pages 

A  comic 
called  “Raw 
Material”  is 
being  offered 
by  Creators 
Syndicate. 

Doug 
Stone’s  daily 
and  Sunday 
panel  has 
been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Material” 

papers  such 

as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  Seattle  Times. 

Deal  for  Spidey 
films,  TV  shows 

Sony  Pictures  Entertainment  and 
Marvel  Enterprises  have  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  produce  Spider-Man  movies  and 
TV  series. 

At  the  same  time,  pending  lawsuits 
between  the  two  companies  over  the 
Spider-Man  property  have  been  settled. 

Marvel  chairman  emeritus  Stan  Lee 
does  the  “The  Amazing  Spider-Man” 
comic  strip  for  King  Features  Syndicate. 


Lee  Falk  in  1990 
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Heidelberg  enters  newspaper 
press  manufacturing  market 


Graphic  arts  giant 
swells  competition 
in  a  shrinking  market 

by  Jim  Rosenberg 

Heidelberger  Druckmaschinen  AG 
is  set  to  become  the  seventh  major 
manufacturer  of  large  presses  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

According  to  management  board  chair¬ 
man  Hartmut  Mehdom,  Heidelberg  will 
design  and  manufacture  “units  for  all  for¬ 
mats.”  More  than  100  presses  accounting 
for  over  700  printing  units  —  some  of  its 
own  design  and  many  made  by  Harris 
Graphics,  which  Heidelberg  acquired 
from  AM  International  —  have  been  used 
for  some  time  to  print  newspapers. 

With  more  than  60  engineers  already  two 
years  into  the  project  and  drawing  on  its  ex¬ 
perience  with  commercial  web  presses  (it 
boasts  44%  market  share  among  catalog, 
magazine,  and  supplement  printers),  Hei¬ 
delberg  aims  to  introduce  the  first  of  its  new 
presses  (see  story,  next 
week’s  E&P)  at  the  Drupa 
2000  trade  show  in  Europe, 
with  a  market  launch  in  2002. 

Mehdom  says  his  compa¬ 
ny  seeks  to  be  “among  the 
world’s  major  providers  of 
newspaper  presses”  within 
five  years  and  the  market’s 
leader  within  10  years. 

Heidelberg  sees  its  five- 
year-old  “Sunday”  technolo¬ 
gy  —  in  particular,  the  gap¬ 
less  blanket  cylinder  —  as  a 
basis  for  developing  newspa¬ 
per  presses,  for  which  it  puts 
the  aimual  market  volume 
(double-  and  single-wide)  at 
approximately  $1.5  billion. 

Heidelberg  looks  to  help 
publishers  achieve  faster, 
cheaper  production  using 
significantly  less  paper  and 
fewer  plates  while  providing 
for  more  color,  regionaliza¬ 


tion,  and  customer  orienta¬ 
tion  —  objectives  that 
Medhom  says  resulted  from 
discussions  with  more  than 
90  publishers  worldwide. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  com¬ 
pany  also  renamed  its  Heidel¬ 
berg  Web  Press  business  as 
Heidelberg  Web  Systems,  re¬ 
flecting  the  integration  of 
Heidelberg  Finishing  Systems 
operations  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
into  the  group.  The  business 
now  designs,  makes,  sells, 
services,  and  supports  all 
components  for  web  offset 
production,  including  splic¬ 
ers,  infeeds,  printing  units, 
dryers,  folders,  and  finishing 
and  mailroom  equipment. 

Corporate  headquarters  re¬ 
main  in  Dover,  N.H.,  with  other  assembly 
plants  in  Dayton  and  in  Durham,  N.C.  The 
customer  support  center  is  in  Nashville. 

Besides  the  Dayton-based  post-press 
business  (another  old  Harris  unit  ac¬ 
quired  from  AM),  Heidelberg  distributes 
Rima  System  stackers  and 
earlier  acquired  a  Dutch 
printing  auxiliaries  maker 
and  the  venerable  Linotype- 
Hell  name  in  text  and  color 
prepress  imaging. 

By  the  mid-199()s,  Heidel¬ 
berg  had  become  a  one-stop 
shop  for  the  graphic  arts,  with 
almost  everything  from  con¬ 
tent  capture  to  publication  fin¬ 
ishing  and  packaging  (except 
newspaper  platesetters  and 
some  mailroom  machines). 

Just  days  ago  it  appeared  to 
have  reached  agreement  to 
buy  Eastman  Kodak’s  copier 
business.  The  Kodak  unit’s 
new  digital  printer  may  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Xerox  Docu- 
Tech  already  used  to  print 
some  newspaper’s  overseas 
editions  (E&P,  Mar.  13). 

Probably  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  press  maker,  Heidelberg 


principally  supplies  com¬ 
mercial  printers.  Its  biggest 
German  competitors,  Koenig 
&  Bauer-Albert  and  MAN 
Roland  Druckmaschinen, 
have  long  sold  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Privately  owned  KBA 
makes  only  presses;  publicly 
traded  MAN  is  a  part  of  a 
heavy  industries  group. 

In  addition  to  its  two  Ger¬ 
man  competitors,  Heidelberg 
will  compete  for  double- 
wide-press  customers  with 
Goss  Graphic  Systems,  based 
in  the  United  States;  Switzer¬ 
land’s  Wifag  and  Japan’s 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries; 
and  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho. 
All  have  customers  in  many 
or  all  world  markets.  (A 
British  and  a  third  Japanese  firm  also  have 
more-limited  double-wide  sales.) 

Breaking  out  of  its  traditional  European 
markets  into  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas, 
Wifag  is  the  latest  to  sell  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  recent  installation  in  Tulsa  and 
another  pending  in  Dallas.  Mitsubishi  didn’t 
crack  the  U.S.  market  until  the  early  199()s. 

Heidelberg  would  be  the  seventh  vendor 
in  the  same  diminishing  market,  where  the 
1,614  daily  newspapers  that  circulated  in 
1997  represented  a  13.5%  decline  in  the 
number  of  nameplates  since  1980,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  and 
Canadian  Newspaper  Association  figures. 

STRAIGHT-ONLY  PRODUCTION 

Among  developments  driving  his  firm’s 
decision  to  enter  the  newspaper  market  are 
the  trend  to  straight  runs  and  growth  in 
both  number  of  pages  and  in  weekend 
packages,  according  to  Peter  Walczak, 
Heidelberg  Web  Systems  technical  sales 
specialist. 

MAN  announced  a  new  double-wide  de¬ 
sign  last  fall.  Like  Heidelberg,  it  “will  have 
a  press  at  Drupa,”  promises  MAN  vice 
president  Vince  Lapinski,  who  even  holds 
out  some  chance  of  a  first  delivery  before 
the  big  show,  with  two  potential  customers 
and  possible  applications  in  printing 


Growth  in  straight 
runs,  edition  size, 
and  weekend 


packages 
favored  a 
decision  to  enter 
the  market. 

—  Peter  Walczak, 
Heidelberg  Web  Systems 

TECHNICAL  SALES  SPECIAUST 


Regioman  also 
may  have 
non-newspaper 
applications. 

—  Vince  Lapinski,  MAN 
Roland  Inc.  Newspaper 
Group  vice  president 
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inserts,  directories,  and  other  products. 

MAN  and  Heidelberg  managers  say  their 
new  presses  respond  to  trends  toward  spe¬ 
cial-topic  sections  of  varying  page  counts, 
flexible  ad  placement  and  color  position¬ 
ing,  and  smaller  production  windows. 

To  handle  product,  package,  and  paging 


needs  with  versatile,  high-speed  produc¬ 
tion,  Heidelberg  will  apply  its  “Sunday” 
press  technologies  to  the  first  in  its  dou¬ 
ble-wide  newspaper  product  range.  The 
press  maker  has  installed  more  than  1 ,200 
Sunday  couples  —  or  approximately  100 
presses,  representing  sales  of  $1  billion. 


Heidelberg’s  first  MainStream  press 
shares  a  basic  design  feature  with  MAN 
Roland’s  new  Regioman  press:  a  one- 
around  plate  cylinder,  permitting  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  straight  mode  only.  The  respec¬ 
tive  presses’  speed  and  blanket  size,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  two-around  throughput. 


Goss  restructures  and  retinances 

Within  weeks  of  hiring  ABB  es,  and  that  Stonington’s  added  invest-  tion,  late  last  year  Goss  also  saw  the  c 
Power  Generation  president  ment  “is  their  way  of  saying  they’re  lapse  of  a  German  partner  in  which  it  1 
Alex  Bmilovich  for  the  new  behind  the  business,  thev  have  no  inten-  invested.  Dalim  GmbH,  which  was 


Within  weeks  of  hiring  ABB 
Power  Generation  president 
Alex  Bmilovich  for  the  new 
post  of  senior  vice  president  for  the 
Americas,  Goss  Graphic  Systems, 
Westmont,  Ill.,  refinanced  and  restruc¬ 
tured  its  business  to  “tighten  up  opera¬ 
tions”  and  “clarify  roles”  after  “extreme¬ 
ly  disappointing”  1998  results  of  North 
American  operations. 

Among  newspaper  press  makers,  Goss 
has  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  North 
American  market.  Its  orders  for  fiscal 
1998  totaled  $816  million,  compared 
with  $888  million  for  1997,  representing 
a  decrease  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  a  34%  increase  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region. 

At  the  top,  CEO  and  president  Robert 
Kuhn  relinquished  his  job  as  board  chair¬ 
man  to  director  James  Sheehan,  who  is 
“working  very  closely  with  Alex  to 
straighten  out  the  Americas,”  says  mar¬ 
keting  director  Barbara  Gora.  Sheehan, 
former  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  president,  also 
chairs  the  Goss  executive  committee. 

Last  year  also  saw  appointment  of  a 
new  chief  financial  officer  and  new  plant 
managers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa. 

Since  Goss  undertook  a  physical 
rearrangement  of  its  manufacturing  plants 
during  a  burst  of  demand,  says  Gora,  its 
inventories  were  “way  out  of  line.”  At  the 
same  time,  she  continues,  installation  of  a 
new  corporate  computer  system  also  tied 
up  operations.  A  strike  at  its  Reading,  Pa., 
plant  during  last  summer’s  heavy  ship¬ 
ment  quarter  compounded  company  woes. 

Goss’  bank  lending  group  amended  its 
$200  million  revolving  credit,  through  the 
end  of  2002,  by  providing  working  capital 
(foreign  subsidiaries  included)  and  waiv¬ 
ing  covenant  defaults  under  the  old  pact. 

At  the  same  time,  Goss’  principal  share¬ 
holder,  Stonington  Partners,  agreed  to  a 
further  equity  investment  of  $35  million. 

Gora  says  the  more-flexible  loan  struc¬ 
ture  accommodates  the  steep  highs  and 
lows  that  characterize  sales  of  large  press¬ 


es,  and  that  Stonington’s  added  invest¬ 
ment  “is  their  way  of  saying  they’re 
behind  the  business,  they  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  selling  the  business.” 

RUMOR  AND  BACKGROUND 

As  it  did  in  1998,  New  Year’s  1999  ar¬ 
rived  with  rumors  of  the  imminent  sale  of 
a  press  maker.  Jokingly  gripping  a 
Heidelberg  tote  bag  given  to  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  SuperConference 
attendees,  Kuhn  denied  the  pending  sale 
of  his  firm  (acquired  from  Rockwell 
International  just  two  years  before). 

In  the  months  that  followed,  Goss  cash 
flow  and  profit  were  hit  by  unusual 
customer  demand  and  a  need  to  invest. 
Charges  for  bad  debts  also  pushed  up 
operating  expenses,  according  to  Goss. 
Its  revolving  credit  line  was  extended 
from  $150  million  to  $200  million.  Typ¬ 
ically  heavier  business  in  the  second  half, 
along  with  a  strong  backlog  and  a  66% 
jump  in  third-quarter  sales  helped  fiscal 
1998  net  sales  reach  $764.1  ^ 

million,  20.7%  higher  than 
in  1997  —  much  of  that 
attributable  to  sales  of 
Universal  and  other  single¬ 
wide  presses. 

Two  weeks  after  the 
SuperConference,  MAN 
Roland  emphasized  it  was 
not  negotiating  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Heidelberg,  which  ThOUgh 
made  a  similar  denial.  „ 

Heidelberg  was  riding  high, 
after  all,  having  just  gone  of  3  C' 
public,  with  8.2  million  D3Cl 

shares  issued  and  74  million  ^ 

shares  requested  for  pur-  DslilTl’S 
chase.  And  after  five  years  of 
losses,  MAN  was  returning 
to  profitability  one  year  ©SSe 

ahead  of  plan.  drivint 


PARTNER  PROBLEMS 

As  if  internal  matters 
weren’t  sufficient  distrac- 


Though  desirable 
“as  part 
of  a  complete 
package,” 
Dalim’s  products 
are  not 
essential  in 
driving  Adopt. 

—  Barbara  GtoRA, 
Goss  Graphic  Systems 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR 


tion,  late  last  year  Goss  also  saw  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  German  partner  in  which  it  had 
invested.  Dalim  GmbH,  which  was  to 
supply  front-end  software  for  Goss’  next- 
generation  digital  offset  printing  system, 
went  into  receivership. 

Three  Dalim  distributors  and  three 
major  customers  recently  acquired  rights  to 
Dalim’s  source  code  and  products,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reseller  Blanchard  Systems,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  La.  Their  new,  smaller  company, 
Dalim  Software,  retains  much  of  the  same 
development  staff.  An  expanded  distribu¬ 
tion  network  is  expected  to  handle  sales. 

Goss  hoped  to  employ  highly  cus¬ 
tomizable  Dalim  workflow  and  asset- 
management  software  in  a  uniform  or 
standard  implementation  in  niche  markets 
where  Adopt  may  prove  most  attractive. 

Gora  would  not  comment  on  Dalim’s 
situation.  “We  did  have  people  on  the 
board.  But  when  all  of  this  came  up  ... 
they  resigned,”  she  says.  “We  don’t  really 
have  any  involvement  . . .  any  dialogue.” 

Goss  now  uses  off-the- 
shelf  prepress  applications, 
primarily  RIP  software, 
with  Adopt  and  will  likely 
continue  doing  so  in  its  part¬ 
ner’s  absence,  says  Gora. 
Though  desirable  “as  part  of 
a  complete  package,”  she 
adds,  Dalim’s  products  were 
not  essential  in  driving  an 
^sirable  Adopt  press. 

With  other  develop)ers 
offering  workflow  and  asset 
nplete  management,  Goss  “will 

„  probably  look  at  some  of 

®  *  those  companies  when  it 

FOdUCtS  comes  time  to  go  to  market,” 

not 

“That  doesn’t  mean  we 
tial  in  wouldn’t  use  [Dalim]  if  it 

Adoot  *****  ***®  superior  prod¬ 

uct,”  she  adds,' noting  that 
A  Gora,  ^  different 

c  Systems  jypg  arrange- 

DiRECTOR  ment.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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The  ethics  exchange 


by  Allan  Wolper 

The  chroniclers  who  record  the 
movements  of  spring  training  — 
rehearsals  for  America’s  most  en¬ 
during  spectator  sport  —  are  at  their  warm 
weather  outposts  in  Arizona  and  Florida. 

And  that  means  newspapers  will  be 
saturated  with  stories  about  privately 
owned  teams  demanding  that 
their  taxpayer  fans  build  them  a 
new  stadium. 

The  San  Diego  Padres  won 
the  National  League  pennant 
last  fall  and  immediately  threat¬ 
ened  to  abandon  the  city  if  their 
citizens  didn’t  vote  to  build 
them  a  $225  million  playpen.  A 
lovely  form  of  blackmail.  And 
the  referendum  passed. 

The  New  York  Yankees  beat  the  Padres, 
were  given  a  ticker  tape  parade  on 
Broadway,  and  began  lobbying  loudly  for 
a  billion-dollar  diamond  in  Manhattan. 

Nevermind  that  New  Yorkers  were  still 
paying  off  the  new-old  $125  million 
Yankee  Stadium  in  the  Bronx. 

Newspaper  readers  rely  on  reporters  to 
give  them  the  score  in  the  corporate  suites 
as  well  as  on  the  playing  field.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  trust  between  reader  and  writer.  But 
that  compact  is  being  victimized  by  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  perception. 

That’s  because  the  editors  of  Major 
League  Baseball’s  annual  World  Series 
and  All  Star  souvenir  programs  will  once 
again  be  handing  out  paid,  freelance 
assignments  to  some  of  America’s  best 
and  brightest  baseball  scribes. 

The  1998  World  Series  Souvenir  pro¬ 
gram  included  writers  from  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  Newsday,  USA  Today,  Baseball 
Weekly,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ESPN 
Magazine,  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J., 
The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  The 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tlicson,  and  Florida 
Today,  Melbourne. 

Monte  Lorell  of  USA  Today  stopped  the 
writer-for-hire  practice  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
came  sports  editor.  “I  didn’t  allow  it 
because  of  the  potential  conflict  of  interest,” 
Lorell  says.  “Just  the  appearance  of  having 
your  writers  in  those  magazines  is  unac¬ 
ceptable.  If  someone  has  a  byline  in  a 
league  magazine,  people  wonder  whether 
they  can  be  independent.” 


But  another  writer  thinks  it  is  just  as 
offensive  to  suggest  that  a  journalist  can 
be  bought  for  a  freelance  assignment  or 
two.  “There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,” 
says  James  Street,  president  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of  America 
who  works  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  “The  only  conflict  I  see  is  if 
a  magazine  asks  us  to  slant  an  article  in  a 
particular  way.  Otherwise,  1 
would  think  it  would  be  an 
honor  to  be  asked.” 

Major  League  Baseball  re¬ 
cruits  its  freelancers  with  care. 

“There  are  a  number  of  writ¬ 
ers  who  aren’t  allowed  to  work 
for  us,”  says  Kieran  O’Dwyer, 
editor  of  “The  Fall  Classic,”  the 
official  World  Series  program. 
“Some  newspapers  like  The 
New  York  Times  say  they  can’t  write  for  us 
because  they’re  covering  the  league.” 

Could  O’Dwyer  provide  some  financial 
details  on  the  freelance  arrangement? 

“I  don’t  think  I  can 
tell  you  how  much  1  pay 
them,”  he  replies. 

Writers  also  benefit  in 
i  other  ways. 

I  “It  gives  writers  ce- 
'  lebrity  status,”  says  Don- 
1  aid  S.  Hintze,  director  of 
publishing  for  Major 
League  Baseball.  “Their 
newspapers  appreciate 
that.  The  writers  always 
have  to  check  with  their 
editors  before  they  agree  to  work  for  us.” 

Readers  can  learn  the  identity  of  the 
writers  by  calling  1-888-851-8456.  Ma¬ 
jor  League  Baseball  has  magazines  on 
file  going  back  to  1984.  They’re  only 
$13.50  apiece,  which  includes  shipping 
I  and  handling. 

‘  But  just  don’t  blame  the  writers.  The 
editors  who  enforce  ethical  freelance  deci- 
I  sions  are  just  as  cozy  with  the  Good  Lords 
j  of  Baseball. 

j  The  best  seats  for  the  American  and 
National  League  playoffs  are  often  filled 
by  the  men  and  women  on  the  masthead. 

New  York  Yankee  owner  George  Stein- 
brenner  has  been  a  gracious  host  the  past 
i  three  years  in  his  glass-enclosed  Yankee 
'  Stadium  box  to  editorial  luminaries  from 
the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Post, 


and  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Editors  say  they  are  not  doing  anything 
wrong  because  they  pay  face  value  for  the 
tickets,  forgetting  the  headlines  in  their 
own  newspapers  that  show  the  tickets  go 
for  up  to  twenty  times  that  amount. 

Phil  Mushnick,  the  New  York  Post 
media  watchdog,  wondered  about  the 
Journalism  IQ  of  the  editors  who  accepted 
Steinbrenner’s  hospitality. 

“Those  guardians  of  the  good  should 
know  better  than  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  where  the  question  needs  to  be 
asked,”  he  wrote,  noting  that  his  bosses 
were  there,  too. 

Mushnick  is  right.  It’s  hard  to  convince 
readers  that  their  newspapers  have  their 
best  interests  at  heart  if  their  favorite 
writer  or  columnist  is  accepting  freelance 
work  or  tickets  from  the  people  they 
cover.  Especially  when  polls  show  that  so 
many  people  think  so  little  of  what  we 
write  or  say  —  a  feeling  reinforced  by  a 
visit  to  Mickey  Mantle’s,  the  restaurant 
and  bar  of  the  late  New 
York  Yankee  hero. 

“That  kind  of  stuff 
sounds  bogus  to  me,”  says 
Brett  Meskauskas,  a  bar¬ 
tender,  as  he  burnished  a 
mug.  “It  colors  their  com¬ 
mentary  and  compromis¬ 
es  their  integrity.” 

Greg  and  Jean,  two 
Broadway  writers  who 
asked  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied,  sipped  their  drinks 
and  smiled.  “It  doesn’t  seem  right,”  says 
Greg  after  some  reflection.  “It  would  be 
nice  to  think  that  all  journalism  is  impar¬ 
tial,  but  it’s  not.”  Jean  was  just  as  philo¬ 
sophical.  “People  are  influenced  by  the 
people  who  pay  them,”  she  says. 

William,  a  real  estate  agent  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  seamy  side  of  city  life, 
shrugged:  “Quite  frankly,  everyone  is 
paid  off  today.” 

Richard  Hollar,  a  computer  executive 
from  Wilmington,  Del.,  stood  alone  as  a 
defender  of  the  writers  for  hire.  “I  don’t 
think  you  can  buy  someone  for  $500  or 
$5,000,”  he  says.  Hollar’s  wife,  Barbara 
disagrees.  “Those  writers  shouldn’t  do 
that,”  she  says. 

As  they  say  in  the  bleachers,  beware  of 
the  vox  populi.  ■■ 


Newspaper  readers 
rely  on  reporters  to 
give  them  the  score 
in  the  corporate 
suites  as  well  as 
on  the  playing  field. 
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FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ADVICE/HUMOR 


“TVie  Ann  Landers  for  people 
who  don't  wear  Depends" 

“Ask  The  Advice  Goddess,"  by  Amy- 
Alkon,  is  a  hilarious  but  practical  new 
syndicated  column  picked  up  by  58 
papers  in  just  over  a  year.  In 
alternative  weeklies  and  weekend  enter¬ 
tainment  sections  of  dailies. 

(310)  306-6160  /  flame777@aol.com 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

AUTO  COLUMNS 

He  &  She  reviews,  car  quiz,  industry 
news,  repair  Q&A  and  collectors  cars. 
Low  prices.  Auto  Digest  (541)  923- 
3936  or  autodigest@aol.com 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

WHEELS  101:  A  weekly  Q&A  on  the 
basics  of  buying,  leasing,  driving  and 
maintaining  new  and  used  cars, 

I  SUV's,  and  light  trucks.  Crain  News 
I  Service,  New  York:  Joe  Hanley,  (212) 

!  254-0890,  Fax  (212)  254-7646.  Chi- 
j  cago:  Melanie  Glover  (312)  649- 
j  5464,  Fax  (31 2)  397-5500. 


i _ ENTERTAINMENT _ 

!  “Hollywood  Behind  the  Scenes” 
j  Hook  readers  with  insider's  view  of 
j  what  stars  are  really  doing. 

Rates  and  samples,  (800)  959-9977 

- ^ — 

i  STORY  TIME  STORIES  THAT  RHYME 

I  Stories  that  educate,  entertain,  rhyme, 
i  P.O.  Box  41 6,  Denver,  CO  80201 


INTERNET  &  TECHNOLOGY 

TechnologyFai  r.  Com 
i  See  the  Tech  News  Center  for 

'  Tech  Editors  and  Journalists 

j  www.technologyfair.com 

I  UFESTYLES 

NOTES  FROM  PARADISE  reports  on 
small  town  America,  where  the  roods 
are  bod,  the  air  ond  water  good  and 
the  neighbors  friendly.  For  samples 
!  and  pricing  information,  call: 

!  PatCaHson  (914)  227-3734 


! _ PHOTOS _ 

j  NEWSMAKERS  PHOTO  SERVICE 
‘  Online  photo  resource  for  news, 
feature,  sports  and  travel  pictures. 
wvrw.newsmakers.net 


_ PUZZLES _ 

ABSOLUTELY  the  finest  in  crosswords 
PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  766-761 7 


BRAINSQUEEZE 

The  ultimate  Word  Puzzle  producers 
FREE  packet  with  sample  puzzles 
(409)  295-5794  Fax  (409)  295-9624 
P.O.  Box  1 972,  Huntsville,  TX  77342 


Call  us  about  our 
low  contract  rates! 


(212)  675-4380  ext.  174 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

McGann  &  Co. 

New  and  Old  Media  projects/ventures 
imcgann@aug.com 
(904)  826-1335 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  Home  Remodel¬ 
ing  Publication  now  syndicating 
nationwide.  Opportunity  to  become  an 
independent  publisher  available  in  all 
markets.  We  provide  articles,  you  sell 
ads,  produce  and  distribute. 

(281)807-1818 

INVESTORS  WANTED 


YEAR-OLD  MIDWEST  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  with  solid  reputation  seeks 
partner/investors.  Call  (616)  342- 
6265  or  E-mail  tomchmski@aol.com 

MEMBERSHIPS 

Join  the 

NATIONAL  RUSH  UMBAUGH 
FAN  CLUB 

Send  $5  (or  annual  membership  to: 
N.R.L.F.C.,P,O.Box7, 

Yorba  Linda,  CA  92885. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


'99  MARKET  VALUATIONS 
KAMEN  &  CO  GROUP  SERVICES 
Specializing  in  weekly/ monthly  pub¬ 
lications.  NY  (516)  379-2797  Tampa 
(727)  786-5930.  Fax  (516)  379-38 1 2 

APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)368-4352 
1 23  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  21 4-7 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Nationwide  Sales  &  Appraisals 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

750Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
24212  Muscari  Court 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20882 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.  (301 )  253-501 6 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (828)  698-0021 
Stephen  Klinger,  SWest/West 
(505)  524-0122 
Phillip  Ferguson,  SW/Midwest/ 
Internet  M&A  (409)  234-251 1 
Michael  Bradley,  Northeast 
(508)  563-2835 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(727)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  31  29,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

DORMAN  E.  CORDELL 
Specialty  Enterprises,  Inc. 

1 3240  Peyton  Drive 
Dallas,  TX  75240 

_ (972)  960-0096 _ 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Acquisitions 
David  E.  Gauger 

P.O.  Box  627,  Roymonrl,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560/FAX  (360)  942-9896 

JMPC,  Est  1 983,  sells  community,  sub¬ 
urban,  niche,  daily,  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  90-120  days.  Phone  (614) 
889-9747.  ht1p://www.  jmpc.net 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Nationwide  Sales  &  Appraisals 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 

MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  #1 1 ,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
Experienced  -  Confidential 
6645-5  Redmont  CrI,  Mesa,  AZ  852 1 5 
(602)  807-7791  FAX  (602)  807-7795 

PHILLIPS  PROPERTIES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  21 9 
Baker,  FL  32531 
Phone  (850)  537-4040 
Fax  (850)  537-4050 

THOMAS  C.  BOUTHO 
Newspaper  broker/ appraiser 
“A  tradition  of  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry" 
BOLITHO-TAYLOR  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1 1 5  S.  Broadway,  Ada,  OK  74820 
(580)421-9600 
E-mail:  bolitho@bolitho.com 
http://www.bolitho.com 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Thousands  of  Papers  Sold.... 

We  have  sold  thousands  of  publishing  companies  since  1923 

_ ^ease  call  to  discuss  your  options  In  a  sale. 

Bolitho-Cribb 


Confidential  Appraisal  for ; 
Estate,  ESOP,  Partners, 
Bank,  Tax,  Stock,  Assets 

For  a  listing  of 
publications  for  sale,  go  to 
¥nm.cribb.com 


&  Associates 

Publication  Brokerage  & 
Appraisals  since  1923 

406-586-6621 

Fax  406-586-6774 


John  T.  Cribb  104  E.  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  email:jcribb@imt.net 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALMOST  YEAR  OLD  POPULAR  bi¬ 
weekly  tabloid  of  general  circulation. 
Beautiful  western  location.  Great  ski¬ 
ing,  outdoor  activities.  Tourism.  Artist 
population.  Paper  beginning  to  break 
even.  $60,000.  Includes  office  equip¬ 
ment,  computer,  news  racks.  Respond 
to  Box  0878 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
upscale  coastal  location.  Fabulous 
growth  potential,  price  $3M.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker.  (909)  626-6440. 


CURRENT  LISTINGS 
GOTO 
cribb.com 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS:  No  state  income 
tax,  and  we  have  newspapers  for  sale. 
Write  for  free  list.  Bill  Berger,  ATN, 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Suburban  NYC  weekly  community 
newspaper  and  shopper.  $635,000 
annual  revenue  1 997,  1 998.  Excellent 
potential.  Interested  parties  send  letter 
to  P.O.  Box  4524,  Brainy  Boro  Station, 
NJ  08840. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FACKELMAN  NEWSPAPERS  SEEKS  to 
add  quality  publications  to  our  family 
of  community  newspapers.  Thinking  of 
selling?  Please  consider  us.  Cash  or 
terms.  Confidential.  Call  Marc  A. 
Richard  (850)  785-7709  or  mail  Box 
2265,  Panama  City,  FL  32402. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  References 
(214)  265-9300  Ted  Rickenbacher 
Rickenbacher  Media 
6731  De.sco  Dr.,  Dalla.s,  TX  75225 
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CLASSIFIED 


EQUIPMENT  & 
SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses 
Herb  Carlbom  -  CK  Optical 
(310)  372-0372 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


SIX  USED  AGFA  980s 
Resolution  of  3600  dpi. 

Use  1 3.3"  wide  IR  film  or  paper. 

Use  Hypen  RIPs  running  on 
SOMhz  486DX  processors. 

Buddy  King 

Phone  (903)  794-3311 
Fox  (903)  792-71 83 

MAILROOM 

ALL  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
MULLER  MARTINI 
Stitcher/Trimmers  &  Inserters 
Joe  Scott  &  Associates,  Inc. 

(256)  997-9355/(256)  997-9656  Fox 

NEWSTEC,  INC. 

Specializing  in  SLS/Muller  Martini  and 
Heidelberg  Inserting  Systems 

Spore  Ports  Training  Installation 
Moilroom  Systems 
Buy/Sell  Used  Moilroom  Equipment 
Terry  Connors,  Director  of  Soles 
Phone:  (508)  850-7945 
Fox:  (508)  850-7951 

WWW.  newstec .  com 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Konipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fox  (770)  590-7267 


STEPPER  FOLD  N' TVER 
Model  4202  consists  of  o  Collator  with 
Semi  automatic  feed  Drop  hoppers. 
Automatic  feed  Cam  hoppers  and  one 
Single  folder  with  tying  unit.  New  con¬ 
dition.  Contact  Glen  James  at  (405) 
475-3871 . 


_ PRESSES _ 

8/u  1973  GOSS  COMMUNITY  w/2 
SC  folders  &  upper  former.  Can  be 
sold  complete  ($250,000  negotiable) 
or  as  two  separate  presses. 

Call  (91 3)  648-2000 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  A4AN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 

OFFERED  FOR  SALE 
6-unit  Harris  V-22  press  with  JF 1 
folder,  roll  stands,  and  press  drive. 
6-unit  News  King  press  (3  floor  units, 

3  stacked)  with  KJ6  folder,  roll  stands 
and  press  drive.  Tel:  (941 )  561  -6401 . 
E-mail:  inter@sprintmail.com 
Inter-Continental  Graphics,  Inc. 


_ PRESSES _ 

A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESSES 
INLAND  IS  CURRENTLY  OFFERING 

•22"  GOSS  COLORLINER,  27  printing 
couples,  double  3:2,  160-page  folder, 
nine  45"  RPT's  -  1 990  vintage. 

•22"  GOSS  HEADLINER  OFFSET  con¬ 
sisting  of  34  printing  couples,  8  half 
decks,  3:2  folder,  1 2-42"  RTF's,  34 
Smith  spray  bars.  T-NPC  press  con¬ 
trols. 

•Five  MAN  ROLAND  LITHOMATIC  II 
units  and  2  half  decks,  42"  RTF's  and 
60  HP  motors  and  controllers. 

•HOE/TKS  double  width  heatset  press 
with  two  4-color  satellite  units,  4  units 
with  color  humps  and  a  double  2:1/ 
3:2  combination  folder  -  21  1/2"  cut¬ 
off. 

•  10-unit  GOSS  URBANITE  with  folder 
and  upper  former,  two  1 50  HP  con¬ 
trollers  and  motors.  8  Carys  -  1981  vin¬ 
tage. 

•GOSS  URBANITE  tri-color  unit  with 
1 0-side  color  deck  (U-807). 

•  Stacked  set  of  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
1 500  series  units. 

•Stacked  position  DEV  printing  unit 
with  sidelay,  drop  down  fountains, 
deck  plate,  handrail  and  ladders. 

Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation 
For  a  complete  list  of  presses. 

(800)  255-6746  or  (9 1 3)  492-9050 
www.inlandnews.com 


_ PRESSES _ 

PRESSES 

Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4", 

22",  21  1/2",  21" 

New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42"  -i-  45" 

Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

Goss  Metro  Units 

Harris  1 650  folder  22  3/ 4" 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821 -6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 


USED  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
ON  THE  INTERNET  AT 
WWW.  webpresses .  com 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

GOING  DIGITAL?  Will  pay  cash  for 
photo  archives,  any  quantity,  any¬ 
where.  Call  Jim  1  (800)  872-9990. 


WANTED  DEAD  OR  ALIVE 
Muller  Martini/Harris 
Inserters  &  Stitcher/Trimmers 
All  Mailroom  Equipment 
Joe  Scott  &  Associates,  Inc. 

(256)  997-9355/(256)  997-9656  Fax 


WANTED:  Presses  -  Inserters 
Call:  Bill  Kanipe  or  Al  Taber 
ALTA  Graphics  Inc. 

(770)  428-58 1 7  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


There  is  nothing  on  this  earth  more  to  be 
prized  than  true  friendship 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 


INDUSTRY 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SERVICES 

HEADLINE  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

TELEMARKETING  SERVICES 

INCREASE  SALES 

Add  New  Advertisers  I 

Full  Color  Glossy  Inserts  I 

Call  Dan  Krause 
(734)  591-4468 

NEW  START  GENERATION 

STOP  SAVER  PROGRAMS 
VERIFICATION  CALLING 

Our  programs  are  tailored  to  meet 
your  circulation  needs. 

Every  subscription  guaranteed. 

RATES  BASED  ON  RESULTS 

Dennis  McQuillan 
(800)  260-9823 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

!  IBEST  QUALITY  AWARDS! ! 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Teleservices  For  Newspapers 
(800)  247-2338 
www.circulation.net 

•1  ANSWER 

METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 

Horace  Southward 
(800)  950-8475 

E-mail:  mnsl@metro-news.com 
www.metro-news.com 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEA4ARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
TOMZGONC 
(800)  776-6397 

1  ABILITY  OTHERS  CAN'T  OFFER 

WE  SELL  MORE  PREPAID  ORDERS 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES,  INC. 

Andy  Orr  (888)  343-0470 

RETENTION  TRAINING  SEMINARS 
STOPBUSTERS  •  STOPBUSTERS  PLUS 
BREAK  THRU  SERVICE 
Circulation  experts  since  1 983 

BLENKARN  TELEMARKETING 
•  Auto  pay  experts 
•Automatic  Bank/ 

Credit  Card  Transactions 

Alice  Kemper,  Michelle  Barton 

Jacqui  Tezyk,  Denise  Zagnoli 
(800)  671-1230 
mpbarfon@aol  .com 

Joseph  Skaff  (800)  218-6731 

SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 

A  teleservices  solution  for 
•Cold-call  projects 
•Stop-saver  projects 
•Up-grade  projects 

Call  Doug  Reese  at  (800)  972-6778 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING  GROUP 
Specializing  in  on-site  and  long 
distance  telemarketing  since  1 989. 

Call  Cherry  Coleman 
(912)  336-2700 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

SOFTWARE  for  AR,  classifieds,  sched¬ 
uling  &  circulation.  Fake  Brains, 

Tel:  (303)791-3301 
http://www.fakebrains.com 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  HELP  ON  YOUR 
ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

MASTHEAD  can  provide:  New  or  used 
drive  motors  and  consoles  for  single  or 
double  width  presses.  Also:  Parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  or  new 
AC  Drive  Conversions. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908,  24  hr.  line 
(505)  842-1357 
P.O.Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 03 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

STA-CLIFF  ELEQRIC 

Press  Drive  System 

•Repair 

•Repower 

•Preventative  Maintenance 
•International  Capability 

(717)741-4145  24  hours 

TRAINING 

ADVERTISING  SALES  TRAINING 
Proven  results  in  increasing  ad  volume, 
new  contracts,  ad  count,  reductions  in 
errors  and  customer  retention.  We 
build  teams  that  get  results! 

Call  ProMax  Training 
&  Consulting,  Inc.  (800)  898-0444 

FINALLY!  AN  OFF-THE-SHELF 
CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

Call  MacDonald  Classified  Services 
(800)  237-9075,  (765)  742-9012 
mcs@macdonaldclassified.com 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  AAAGIC 
Training  tapes  for  new  subscription 
sales.  Upbeat  series  of  4  tapes  shows 
sales  and  money  happening,  and  how 
to  do  if.  $195.95.  We  can  also 
manage  in-store  contracts.  American 
Reading  Association,  (888)  747-2949 


Editor  &  Publisher's 

Online  Buyer’s  Guide  is  your  link  to  an  exploding  interactive 
marketplace.  More  than  2,000  vendors  that  supply  the 
publishing  industry  with  equipment  and  services. 

Check  out  the  Buyer’s  Guide  at 
www.mediainfo.com/buyersguide.htm 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

PENDING  APPROVAL  AND  FUND¬ 
ING,  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
invites  applications  for  a  tenure-track 
position  in  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  at  the 
Assistant  Professor  level,  anticipated  to 
begin  Fall  1999.  TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITIES  may  include  inter 
alia.  Public  Relations  Writing,  Public 
Relations  Theory,  Public  Relations 
Research  and  Campaigns,  Public 
Speaking,  and  other  courses  according 
to  the  candidate's  specialty.  Com¬ 
petency  in  related  areas,  such  as 
advertising  and  organizational  com¬ 
munication  is  also  desirable.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  member  will  assist  in  building  a 
public  relations  program,  develap  and 
advise  the  PRSSA  chapter,  and  assist 
with  Public  Relations  internships. 
QUALIFICATIONS;  University  teaching 
experience,  evidence  of  a  strong  com¬ 
mitment  to  teaching,  evidence  of 
scholarship,  an  earned  doctorate  by 
Fall  1999,  experience  and  willingness 
to  work  in  a  culturally  diverse  environ¬ 
ment,  and  an  understanding  of  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  support  the  University 
mission.  The  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  develop  an  independent 
and  ongoing  research  program.  Sub¬ 
mit  letter  of  application,  curriculum 
vitae,  graduate  transcripts,  brief 
description  of  research  plans,  recent 
publications,  statement  of  teaching  phi¬ 
losophy,  evidence  of  teaching  ability 
including  teaching  evaluations,  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Michael  Robertson,  Chair,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Communication,  University  of  San 
Francisco,  2130  Fulton  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94117-1080.  APPLICA¬ 
TIONS  must  be  received  by  APRIL  1, 

1 999,  in  order  to  ensure  full  considera¬ 
tion.  The  University  of  San  Francisco  is 
a  private.  Catholic  and  Jesuit  institution 
and  particularly  welcomes  candidates 
who  will  positively  contribute  to  such 
an  environment.  USF  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Action 
Employer,  and  will  provide  reasonable 
accommodations  to  individuals  with  dis¬ 
abilities  upon  request.  We  particularly 
encourage  minority  and  women  appli¬ 
cants  for  all  positions. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

VISITING  PROFESSIONAL  POSITION 
E.W.  SCRIPPS 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

Scripps  Howard  Visiting  Professional  at 
the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism, 
Ohio  University,  during  part  or  all  of 
1 999-2000  academic  year.  Teach  in 
one  or  more  of  following  areas:  jour¬ 
nalism,  media  management,  new 
media.  Ideal  candidate  should  possess 
[  extensive  recent  media  experience. 

Salary  commensurate  with  credentials. 

'  Responsibilities  include  classroom 
teaching  and  advising  students  about 
I  the  profession.  Ohio  University  is  a  resi- 
;  dential  Southeast  Ohio  campus  of 
;  19,000  at  which  900  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  constitute  the  largest  single 
school.  The  75-year-old  journalism 
program  has  been  nationally 
recognized  for  outstanding  programs 
on  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels.  Holders  of  the  Scripps  Howard 
Visiting  Professional  position  have 
included  Terry  Anderson  (AP),  Barbara 
Raab  (NBC),  Ron  Ostrow  (L.A.  Times), 
Walter  Friedenberg  (Scripps  Howard) 
and  Helen  Thomas  (UPl).  Send  applica¬ 
tion  letter,  resume  and  three  references 
to  Professor  Dru  Riley  Evarts,  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  OH  45701.  Ohio 
University  is  an  AA/EOE  employer. 

'  Review  of  applications  will  begin  April 
1 5;  decision  anticipated  mid-  to  late 
May.  Questions  can  be  addressed  to 
evarts@ohio.edu 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

;  GENERAL  M/.NAGER  with  strong 
'  advertising  skills  for  Weekly  Group  in 
New  York  State.  Benefits,  401  (k).  Reply 
to  Box  08789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  NEEDED. 
County  seat  weekly  newspaper  with 
shopper  seeks  working  manager  to 
lead  solid  team.  Advertising  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Good  location, 
good  newspaper.  Send  resume  to  GM 
Search,  Putnam  County  Sentinel,  Box 
1 49,  Ottawa,  OH  45875. 


Newspapers  Take  You  Places... 

A  new,  help  wanted  publication  for  entry-level  &  early  experience 
job  seekers. 

In  print  &  on  our  website 


•Tips  •  Help  Wanted  Ads  •  Inspiration  •  Internships  •  How-To  Info, 
•Training  Opportunities. 


May  1  &  Nov  6, 1999 

Excellent  advertising  value  for  newspapers 
Tremendous  resource  for  starting  a  newspaper  career 

Advertising  deadlines: 

April  27  and  Oct  26 

Contact  Michele  Appello 

(212)  675-4380  Ext  173 
michelea@mediainfo.com 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  Guide: 

Best  Jobs  To  Start  Your  Career 


www.mediainfo.com 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 
Recent  promotion  due  to  corporate 
expansion  has  created  on  excellent 
opportunity  for  highly  motivated  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  professional  to  assume 
bottom-line  responsibility  for  a  #1 
magazine  serving  the  health  care 
industry.  Must  be  experienced  in 
marketing  and  sales  management  and 
have  broad  in-depth  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  publishing.  Health  care 
industry  knowledge  o  plus.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package  offered. 
Send  cover  letter  with  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Human 
Resources  Manager-EP/HCP,  Miramar 
Communications,  Inc.  (A  Division  of 
PRIMEDIA  Intertec),  P.O.  Box  8987, 
Malibu,  CA  90265-8987.  Fax:  (310) 
317-0072.  www.miramar.com  EOE 

FREEDOM  COMMUNICATIONS  HAS 
an  opening  for  o  publisher  of  the 
Greenville  (MS)  Delta  Democrat  Times, 
a  1 3,000  daily  with  a  staff  of  approx¬ 
imately  55  associates.  Applicants 
should  have  a  strong  record  of 
accomplishment  and  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  A  strong  commitment  to  being  a 
leader  at  the  newspaper  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  essential.  The  ability  to  train, 
develop  and  motivate  a  quality  staff  is 
also  important.  To  apply,  send  resume 
and  cover  note  to  Tom  Mullen,  Free¬ 
dom  Central  Group  VP,  c/o  The  Lima 
News,  P.O.  Box  690,  Lima,  OH 
45802,  or  E-mail: 

tjmull@link.freedom.com 


HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
Human  Resource  professional.  Position 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
and  executing  all  human  resources 
functions  for  this  newspaper  located  in 
the  northeastern  U.S.  This  person  will 
be  at  the  forefront  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  and  must  have  outstanding  com¬ 
munication  skills,  orally  as  well  as  writ¬ 
ten.  Persan  must  be  degreed  and  have 
a  minimum  5  years  experience  leading 
a  Human  Resource  department.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  both  union  and  non-union 
environment  is  preferred.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  should  be  sent  to 
Box  08791 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  SEEKS  pub¬ 
lishers,  general  managers  for  Midwest 
community  newspapers.  Competitive 
pay,  solid  towns.  Run  your  own  sF  w. 
Middle  managers  looking  to  move  up 
please  apply.  Resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  08790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  NEEDED  FOR  a  very  fine 
bi-weekly  paper  in  Estes  Park,  CO.  6M 
circulation.  Excellent  opportunity  to  join 
The  Denver  Post  group  for  individual 
with  a  history  of  success  and  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  achieve  excellence.  College 
degree  in  related  field  or  equivalent 
experience  necessary. 

Full  benefit  and  compensation  package 
plus  the  opportunity  for  accelerated 
career  for  individual  with  ability  and 
ambition.  Respond  with  resume  to 
David  McClain,  Fax  (970)  522-2320. 

E-mail:  mcclains@ria.net 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

PUBLISHER  NEEDED  for  very  respected 
Jewish  weekly  newspaper  located  on 
the  East  Coast.  Strong  background  in 
marketing  and  community  journalism 
required.  Salary  in  the  $80,000+ 
range  with  great  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
08783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER/GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  position  available  for  experi¬ 
enced  Advertising  Manager  or  Top 
Salesperson  with  a  proven  record  of 
success.  If  you  are  looking  for  real 
career  growth  with  the  stability  of  a 
solid,  professional,  family-owned  pub¬ 
lishing  group,  this  could  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  your  lifetime.  Position  leads  to 
Publisher  of  midwest  community  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  cluster.  Fax 
resume,  including  your  marketing  suc¬ 
cesses  to  Joan  R.  Williams,  executive 
vice  president.  Community  Media 
Graup,  Inc.,  (618)  932-3848. 

SEEKING  LOCAL  UNION 
REPRESENTATIVE 
The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  TNG/CWA  38010 

A  dynamic,  fast-paced  local  of  1 ,600 
members  is  seeking  a  local  represen¬ 
tative  who  is  experienced  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  grievance  handling,  organizing, 
and  union  mobilization. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess 
excellent  communications  skills,  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  labor  law  and  a 
demonstratecf  ability  to  work  with 
diverse  groups,  including  community 
organizations  and  other  labor  unions. 
The  candidate  should  have  computer 
skills  and  the  creativity  to  handle 
challenges  in  a  changing  workplace. 
Not  required  but  a  plus,  ...  a  sense  of 
humor. 

The  local  representative  (other  unions 
call  this  position  business  agent)  must 
be  willing  to  drive  to  and  assist  our 
units  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  rep  will  report  to  the 
administrative  officer  and  be  a  part  of 
a  seven-member  staff  at  the  local  head¬ 
quarters  in  Philadelphia. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Generous  benefits.  Applicants  should 
fax.  E-mail  or  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to: 

Search  Committee 
The  Newspaper  Guild 
TNG/CWA  38010 
1 329  Buttonwood  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  1 91 23 
FAX:  (215)  928-9177 
E-mail: 

fsantafede@Local- 1 0.SBS.  DCA.  NET 
Deadline  is  April  5, 1 999 


SENIOR  MEDIA  PROFESSIONALS 
The  International  Research  &Ex- 
changes  Board's  ProMedia  Program, 
USAID-funded  project,  seeks  long-term 
Resident  Advisors  for  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  development  programs  in 
the  following  countries:  Albania, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Belarus,  Bosnia, 
Bulgaria,  Georgia,  Serbia,  and 
Ukraine.  Ideal  candidates  are  experi¬ 
enced  professionals  with  journalism 
i  and/or  business  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  or  broadcast  media.  Send 
!  resume  with  cover  letter  to; 

IREX  ProMedia,  Fax  (202)  628-8 1 89 
or  promedia@irex.org 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Omaha  \Morld-Herald,  (226,000 
daily,  280,000  Sunday),  is  seeking  an 
experienced,  results-oriented  sales 
manager  to  lead  up  to  10  sales  pro' 
Fessionals  in  retail  advertising.  You 
would  join  an  energetic  sales  man¬ 
agement  team  working  in  a  can-do 
environment.  The  Omaha  VYorld- 
Herald  is  employee-owned  with  market 
enetration  which  ranks  among  the 
ighest  in  the  nation.  This  position 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
program  for  the  person  who  wants  to 
make  things  happen. 

Send  resume  by  mail  or  fax  to  the 
attention  of  Diana  Condon,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  World-Herald  Square, 
Omaha,  NE  68102. 

Fax:  (402)  346-5209 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Join  the  best  newspaper  recruitment 
advertising  department  in  the  hottest 
recruitment  advertising  market  in  the 
country. 

Responsible  for  management,  lead¬ 
ership  and  development  of  recruitment 
advertising  revenue  for  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  Ability  to  develop 
strategies  to  grow  business  for  the 
Mercury  News  and  its  customers. 
Working  with  the  sales  staff  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  achieve  advertising  sales 
goals.  Work  directly  with  customers  to 
develop  marketing  strategies  that 
effectively  meet  their  objectives.  Devel¬ 
oping  the  skills  and  competencies  of 
the  sales  staff. 


CLASSIFIED 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVANCEMENT 

See  how  far  your  newspaper  career 
can  go  with  Boone  Newspapers,  Inc. 
See  the  JOBS  page  at  our  web  site: 
www.boonenewspapers.com 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  to 
lead  a  sales  staff  that  has  incredible 
potential.  We  need  an  individual  who 
con  manage  multiple  revenue  streams 
in  a  competitive  market.  The  right  can¬ 
didate  will  also  be  a  quality,  conscien¬ 
tious,  extraordinary  sales  leader  who 
can  train,  motivate  and  innovate.  This 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  someone  with 
a  proven  track  record  to  join  o  prog¬ 
ressive  newspaper  located  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Please  forward  your  resume  and 
salary  reguirements  to  Box  08785, 
Editor  &  Puijlisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Enjoy  the  benefits  of  working  for  the 
best  newspaper  in  Ohio  and  in  one  of 
the  country's  top  growth  markets!  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  exciting  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  in  sales  management. 
Responsibilities  include  staff  devel¬ 
opment,  increasing  sales/market  share 
and  strategic  planning  and  execution. 
Candidates  will  have  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  3  years  proven 
media  sales  experience  and  proven 
track  record  of  success  in  competitive 
selling.  College  degree  preferred.  Top 
salary,  commission  and  full  benefits 
package.  Fax  or  E-mail  resume  to  Val 
Mays,  HR  Department 
(513)768-8210  hr@enquirer.com 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  MANAGERS 

The  Times-Picayune  seeks  2  Managers 
for  our  sales  team.  We  need  a  Nation¬ 
al/Food/Retail  Advertising  Manager 
and  an  Employment  Manager. 

Notable  candidates  will  demonstrate  a 
successful  track  record  in  competitive 
medio  sales,  extensive  marketing 
knowledge  and  superlative  communi¬ 
cation  skills  including  developing  and 
delivering  formal  advertising  marketing 
presentations  that  meet  customer  and 
newspaper  needs.  The  ability  to  work 
with  research  data  and  retail  sales 
potential  is  required.  Competence  to 
coach  and  teach  salespeople  and 
develop  and  implement  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  business  plans  is  essential. 
Travel  is  necessary. 

Our  industry-leading  benefits  package 
includes  a  choice  of  health  plans, 
dental  and  eyewear  plans,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  a  long-  and  short-term  disability 
package,  a  100%  Company-funded 
defined  retirement  benefit  plan,  and  a 
matching  401  (k)  plan. 

Send  resume  and  earnings  history  to: 

The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  701 25-1429 
Attn:  Beth  Adams,  Personnel  Director 
Phone:  (504)  826-3274 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Experienced  classified  manager  sought 
for  19,000  daily  in  high  growth 
market.  Salary,  MBO,  plus  full  benefit 
package  included.  Submit  resume, 
including  salary  history  to  Donna 
McNichal,  The  Island  Packet,  P.O.  Box 
5727,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29938. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  - 
Independent  group  of  paid  community 
weeklies  in  upscale  New  York  suburbs 
seeks  enthusiastic  leader  to  energize 
our  sales  team.  Hire,  train,  motivate 
and  SELL.  We  are  the  class  of  a 
crowded  field.  You  must  have  proven 
ability  to  make  us  stand  out  from  the 
crowd!  Top  salary,  401  (k)  and  MBOs. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  to  Box 
08769,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Or  fax: 

(212)367-9546 

PROGRESSIVE  6  DAY  PM  paper  in  the 
Michigan,  Great  Lakes  area  is  seeking 
an  Advertising  Director.  Approximately 
1 1 M  circulation.  We  need  an  energetic 
person  who  is  full  of  ideas  and  has  a 
strong  desire  to  succeed.  A  hands-on 
person  who  leads  by  example,  and  is 
strong  in  the  training,  planning  and 
motivation.  Internet  marketing  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  We  offer  a  generous 
bose  salary,  plus  incentive  program 
and  benefit  package.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  08787, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  great  ad  manager 
to  lead  our  7-member  sales  staff  into 
the  next  millennium.  We  produce  3 
high-quality  weekly  papers  in  beautiful 
Walworth  County,  Wl.  What  do  we 
want?  Someone  who  can  lead  not  just 
manage.  Someone  who  is  creative, 
organized  and  knowledgeable. Someone 
who  is  not  afraid  of  new  ideas  (or 
has  good  ones).  Newspaper  sales 
and/or  marketing  experience  required. 
What  do  we  offer?  A  creative,  fast- 
paced  atmosphere  where  people  are 
treated  with  respect.  A  fun  challenge.  Pay 
commensurate  with  what  you  produce. 
Please  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  John  Halverson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Walworth  County  Pub¬ 
lishing,  P.O.  Box  366,  Delovan,  Wl 
531 1 5-0366  by  March  31  or  call 

(414)728-5505 


The  ideal  candidate  must  have  a  4- 
year  college  degree  in  advertising, 
marketing  or  equivalent  job  experi¬ 
ence.  Minimum  of  4-years  experience 
in  sales  and  marketing  management. 
Demonstrated  success  identifying  and 
developing  successful  growth 
strategies.  Successful  experience  lead¬ 
ing  change  initiatives  and  developing 
the  capabilities  of  the  sales  staff. 

We  offer  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  We  prefer  to 
receive  resumes  by  E-mail  (no  attach¬ 
ments).  Paste/type  your  resume  in  the 
body  of  the  message.  Specify  the  posi¬ 
tion  you  are  applying  for  in  the  subject 
box.  You  may  also  mail  or  fax  your 
resume.  You  must  specify  the  position 
you  are  applying  in  your  cover  letter. 

Human  Resources  Department 
jobs@sjmercury.com 
Fax  (408)271-3689 
(Re:  Recruitment  Sales  Manager) 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  95 1 90 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALES  MANAGER 

Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Sales  Manager  for  our  Newspa¬ 
pers  In  Education  program.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  will  be  responsible  for  sales 
aimed  at  increasing  corporate 
sponsorship  levels  and  the  percentage 
of  teacher  paid  copies.  We  will  rely  on 
you  to  provide  support  for  developing 
curriculum  materials  and  incorporating 
database  information  in  our  planning 
efforts.  A  successful  background  in 
sponsorship  and  fundraising,  along 
with  strong  leadership  sales  and  pres¬ 
entation  skills  is  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Heather  Farrell/Human  Resources 
400  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101 
E-mail  hfarrel@phillynews.com 


Advertisers  who  want 
only  local  applicants  for 
their  ads  should  consult  our 
Zone  map  on  page  60 


Don’t  miss  the  Help  Wanted 
ads  in  this  week’s 

NEWSPAPER 
WORKPLACE  & 
EMPLOYMENT 
FEATURE 

Pages  41  and  43 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

SALES/MARKETING  -  The  New  York 
Newspaper  Advertising  Services,  Inc. 
is  looking  for  a  marketing/sales  pro¬ 
fessional  to  promote  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising.  The 
appropriate  candidate  will  be  a  con¬ 
summate  and  experienced  sales  pro¬ 
fessional,  energetic  and  entrepreneur¬ 
ial,  a  team  player  with  a  positive  atti¬ 
tude.  Newspaper  advertising  and/or 
media  buying  experience  strongly  pre¬ 
ferred.  Extensive  state-wide  travel 
required.  Please  direct  a  resume  and 
salary  requirements  ta  Office  of  the 
President,  New  York  Newspaper 
Advertising  Services,  Inc.,  600 
Broadway,  Albany,  NY  1 2207. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 
Searching  for  top-notch,  exceptionally 
talented  graphic  designer  to  complete 
our  in-house  team  in  the  award¬ 
winning  marketing  department  of  THE 
TIMES  PICAYUNE. 

Macintosh  experience  required.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  be  proficient  in  Freehand, 
QuarkXPress,  and  Photoshop  pro¬ 
grams.  Must  be  comfortable  working  in 
a  team  environment  with  other 
designers,  writers,  photographers, 
marketing  research  professionals  and 
sales  management.  Must  be  able  to  see 
projects  through  from  conception  to  com¬ 
pletion.  Minimum  3  years  experience. 
Degree  in  Graphic  Design  and/or 
Advertising  Agency  experience  a  plus. 

OUR  INDUSTRY-LEADING  BENEFITS 
PACKAGE  INCLUDES: 

Health  care,  dental,  eyewear,  paid 
vacations,  long-term  and  short-term  dis¬ 
ability  packages,  100%  company- 
funded  defined  retirement  plan  and 
matching  401  (k). 

Please  submit  printed  design  samples 
along  with  your  application. 

Apply  to: 

Simonne  G.  George 

The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70 1 25- 1 429 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

THE  SUN,  an  industry  leader  in  design, 
seeks  a  news  artist  to  lead  us  in  new 
directions.  V/e're  a  40,000  AM,  a 
ferry  ride  from  Seattle.  Contact  Gale 
Engelke,  presentation  editor.  The  Sun, 
545  Fifth  Street,  Bremerton,  WA 
98337;  gengelke@thesunlink.com 

CIRCULATION 

ADVANCEMENT 

See  how  far  your  newspaper  career 
can  go  with  Boone  Newspapers,  Inc. 
See  the  XDBS  page  at  our  web  site: 

WWW. boonenewspapers.com 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  1 8,000  AM  daily  in  Loveland,  CO. 
Growing  city  in  economically  vibrant 
area  adjacent  to  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  detailing  what  you  would  bring  to 
the  position.  Send  to  Personnel/ 
Circulation,  P.O.  Box  59,  Loveland, 
CO  80539. 


i _ CIRCULATION _ 

i  CIRCULATION 

I  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

The  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  in  Fayet¬ 
teville,  Arkansas  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  promotion  manager  to 
develop  and  direct  circulation¬ 
marketing  strategies.  Fayetteville  is  a 
college  town,  located  in  the  foothills  of 
beautiful  Ozark  Mountains.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  a  praven  sales 
track  record,  be  innovative  and 
I  aggressive.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  The  Northwest 
Arkansas  Times,  P.O.  Box  1 607,  Fayet¬ 
teville,  AR  72702,  or  Fax  to  (501) 
442-5477,  Attn:  Hector. 

CIRCULATION 

RETAIL  MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indi- 
j  anapolis  News  have  an  immediate 
i  management  apportunity  in  aur 
I  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing 
[  Department.  The  Retail  Marketing 
I  Manager  is  respansible  for  the  crea- 
I  tion,  development  and  implementation 
j  of  the  circulation  marketing  initiatives 
I  that  grow  both  circulation  and 
i  revenue.  These  objectives  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  enthusiastic 
management  of  relationships  with  retail 
accounts  to  maximize  Single  Copy  Sales. 
The  proven  ability  to  create  and  imple¬ 
ment  successful  point-of-purchase  dis¬ 
play  programs  will  be  considered  a  plus. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit 
a  resume  with  salary  history 
j  and  references  no  later  than 

Friday,  March  9th  to: 

i 

I  Employment  Division 

I  The  Indianapolis  Star  and 

1  The  Indianapolis  News 

P.O.  Box  145 

I  Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0 1 45 

j  RE:  CIRCULATION  RETAIL 

I  MARKETING  MANAGER 


j  CIS  FUNaiONAL  ANALYST 

Media  General  is  seeking  a  circulation 
professional  to  help  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  support  of  a  new  DSI  client 
server  circulation  information  system. 
The  position  is  based  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  and  includes  extensive  travel 
I  throughout  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  norida.  Successful  candidate  will 
have  a  college  degree  or  equivalent 
experience  at  4-8  years  in  circulation 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ABC, 
carrier  billing,  office  pay,  customer 
service,  street  directory  and  postal  car¬ 
rier  route  file  maintenance.  E-mail: 
employment@timesdispatch.com 
Fax  (804)  649-6761 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Human  Resources  Department 
P.O.  Box  85333 
Richmond,  VA  23293 
Attn.  Allie  W.  Bullock 

Two  positions,  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER,  DOOR  CREW  CON¬ 
TRACTOR.  Send  letter  of  interest  to  Port 
Arthur  News,  549  4th  Street,  Port 
I  Arthur,  TX  77640.  Attn:  Circulation 
j  Director.  Pay  commensurate  with  expe- 
I  rience,  BENEFITS. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ZONE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  a  state¬ 
wide  newspaper  with  combined  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  over  290,000,  has  a 
!  career  apportunity  in  its  Central 
Nebraska  region.  A  results-oriented 
manager  is  sought  to  direct  the  sales, 
service  and  aperational  activities  in  this 
competitive  market. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  pre¬ 
vious  circulation  management  experi¬ 
ence,  outstanding  interpersonal  skills, 
is  camputer  literate  and  has  a  strang 
understanding  of  marketing  and  sales 
techniques  aimed  at  growing  circula- 
I  tion. 

!  Competitive  compensation  and  benefit 
package,  incentive  program  and  the 
i  potential  for  advancement  is  available 
:  for  Qualified  candidates.  To  apply  sub- 
!  mit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Omaha  World-Herald 
Mary  Simmonds,  Recruiting  Specialist 
1 334  Dodge  Street  { 1 4th  &  Dodge) 
Omaha,  NE  68 1 02 
Fax:  (402)444-1211 
E-mail:  msimmonds@owh.com 


!  _ EDITORIAL _ 

I  43,000  AM  DAILY  seeks  copy  editor/ 

[  page  designer.  QuarkXPress  experi- 
i  ence  required.  Bruce  Smith,  news 
i  editor,  1301  Lamar,  Wichita  Falls,  TX 
1  76301 .  smithb@v4r.com 


[  ADVANCEMENT 

j  See  how  far  your  newspaper  career 
I  can  go  with  Boone  Newspapers,  Inc. 

I  See  the  X3BS  page  at  aur  web  site: 

I  www.boonenewspapers.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AFRICA  SPECIALIST:  The  Committee  to 
PRotect  Journalists  (CPJ),  a  nonprofit. 
New  York-based  international  press 
freedom  advocacy  organization,  seeks 
coordinator  for  its  Africa  program. 

’  Ideal  candidate  will  have  strong  report¬ 
ing  skills,  ability  ta  write  clearly  an 
;  deadline,  background  as  a  working 
journalist  in  Africa,  and  knowledge  of 
i  written  and  spoken  French.  Mail/fax 
resume,  clips  showing  Africa  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  CPJ,  330  7th  Avenue, 

1 2th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  1 0001 . 

I  Fax:(212)465-9568 

j  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  -  Award- 
j  winning  Times  Mirrar  daily  in  New 
'  York  City  suburbs  has  an  apening  on 
i  its  city  desk.  The  ideal  candidate 
shauld  have  several  years  of  reporting 
and  editing  experience  on  a  daily, 
Strang  language  skills  and  the  ability  to 
spot  a  story  where  others  can't.  Live  in 
a  dynamic  area  45  minutes  fram 
Manhattan  and  an  haur  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Robert  Pellegrino, 
j  city  editor,  Greenwich  Time,  20  E.  Elm 
Street,  Greenwich,  CT  06830. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Adirondack  Explorer  seeks  seasoned 
pro  with  strong  reporting/editing 
experience.  This  fast-growing  monthly 
tabloid  covers  the  East's  great  wilder- 
I  ness  park.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
I  growth  and  advancement.  Write  Dick 
Beamish,  36  Church  Street,  Saranac 
Lake,  NY  12983. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


JMEDIATT 

MANAGEMENTXX 

Recruitment  Specialists 

Some  of  our  current  assignments; 


■  Circulation  Director  -  Eastern  daily  in  the  40.(MK)  to 
60,(KK)  circulation  range;  excellent  market;  .stnmg  sales 
and  marketing  skills  needed.  $8()k. 

■  Retail  Advertising  Maiu^er  -  Texas  daily  of  3<),(XK) 
circulation;  oversees  sales  staff  of  12;  great  opportunity.  S6()k. 

■  Advertising  Director  -  Illinois  daily  of  20.00(>t-  circulation; 
great  quality  of  life  community;  experienced  staff. 

■  Features  Editor  -  West  coast  daily  of  ‘50,0(K)  circulation; 
oversees  stjft  news;  excellent  gntwth  opportunity. 

Contact  us  if  you  have  a  recruitment  need... or 
send  your  resume  for  current  or  future  openings. 

1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  240  ■  Inverness, -IL  60067 

847.963.9300  ■  nmi2@stametinc.coin  ■  fax  847^934.6607 


www.mediajnfo.com 
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11  W  19th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10011  Phone  (212)  675-4380  Fax  (212)  929-1259  »  hazelp@rnediainfo.com  «  micheleaQmediainfo.com 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspaper.  We're 
expanding  operation  and  need  a  solid 
#2  person.  Strong  writing,  editing  and 
leadership  skills  needed.  Layout/ 
design  skills  a  plus.  Resume,  samples  to 
Mid  Hudson  Times,  P.O.  Box  10234, 
Newburgh,  NY  1 2552-0234. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Editor  with  cutting-edge  news  gather¬ 
ing  skills  to  cover  retailing  for  weekly, 
Supermarket  News,  the  food  industry's 
first  source  for  news.  Write  and  con¬ 
tribute  breaking  news  stories,  features 
and  contribute  to  daily  web  site.  2-t- 
years  experience  working  on  a  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  fast  paced  environment. 
Solid  editorial  skills  a  must.  Please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  TV, 
Fairchild  Publications  (212)  630-4295. 
or  online  www.fairchildpub.com/iobs 

AVIATION  CONSULTING  firm  seeks 
college  graduate  (English  major)  for 
report  editing  and  production.  Two 
years  of  substantive  editing;  knowledge 
of  GPO  style.  Word,  and  PageMaker; 
and  experience  with  document  format¬ 
ting  are  required.  Completion  of 
courses  in  the  GW  Publication 
Specialist  program  a  plus.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  request  to  PAI, 
1212  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  DC  20005;  Attn. 
RJM;  Fax  (202)  898-1455  E-mail: 
phaneuf@compuserve.com 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  section  in 
upstate  New  York  seeks  lead  copy 
editor/designer.  We  consistently  rate 
among  the  top  1 0  APSE  sports  sections 
nationwide  for  our  size.  Experience 
necessary.  A  working  knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress  is  a  plus.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Sports  Editor  Greg 
Brownell,  The  Post-Star,  P.O.  Box 
21 57,  Glens  Falls,  NY  12801. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUREAU  CHIEF/EDITOR:  We  need  a 
leader  with  people,  coaching  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  and  a  proven  reporting 
record.  You'll  need  impeccable  news 
judgment  and  a  commitment  to  fair¬ 
ness  and  community  journalism.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  compelling  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Larry  Reisman,  editor.  The  Press 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1268,  Verc  Beach, 
FL  32961. 

AWARD-WINNING  INTERNATIONAL 
science  and  technology  magazine  is 
expanding  and  needs  experienced 
journalists  for  new  positions. 

SENIOR  EDITORS:  Write  news  and 
feature  articles;  edit  contributed  arti¬ 
cles.  Ideal  candidates  have  full-time 
experience  as  both  reporter  and  metro 
or  copy  editor. 

NEWS  EDITORS:  Write  news  and 
application  articles.  Candidates  should 
have  full-time  writing/reporting  expe¬ 
rience.  All  positions  require  strong 
knowledge  of  AP  style  and  interest  in 
science  and  technology.  Periodic  travel 
is  required.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  three  writing  samples  that  explain 
difficult  subjects  to  Carol  Atwater, 
Laurin  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Berkshire 
Common,  P.O.  Box  4949,  Pittsfield, 
MA  01 202-4949. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Need  an  enthusiastic 
team  player  who's  open  to  new  ideas, 
has  a  flair  for  creative  design,  catchy 
headlines,  strong  editing  skills  and  an 
eye  for  detail.  Web  page  design/ 
posting  skills  o  plus.  Contact  Don 
Kausler  Jr.,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  P.O.  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35203. 

COPY  CHIEF  with  superb  design  skills 
sought  by  the  Herald  Times  Reporter, 
an  18,000  daily  located  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Candidates  should 
have  three  years  of  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Editor  Gerald  L.  Guy,  902 
Franklin  Street,  Manitowoc,  Wl  54220. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  JOURNALISTS 
Globally  respected  publisher  in  the 
energy  industry  seeks  creative  and 
j  energetic  business  news  journalists  to 
work  in  Houston  office.  This  is  an  excit- 
j  ing  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  local 
i  scene  and  write  about  world  trade, 

I  politics,  finance  and  corporate  news. 

]  Our  high  cost  newsletters  span  the 
markets  for  oil  and  gas,  including  Latin 
^  America,  Europe,  FSU,  and  Asia.  Our 
,  coverage  is  investigative  and  intelligent 
I  and  our  company  is  fast-paced  and 
growing.  Position  open  for  journalist  to 
'  work  with  international  team  of  over 
I  50  bright  and  highly  skilled  journalists. 
Looking  for  journalists  with  two  or 
more  years  experience  in  business 
news.  Some  travel  possible.  Ability  to 
'  analyze  corporate  financials  a  plus. 

1  May  consider  entry-level  candidates 
with  high  GPA's.  Great  benefits.  Learn 
more  at  www.petroleumargus.com 
Send  resume,  writing  clips  and  cover 
letter  to  Petroleum  Argus,  4801 
Woodway  270W,  Houstan,  TX  77056. 
Fax  (71 3)  968-001 5.  E-mail: 

paijobs@petroleumargus.com 

i  COMMUNITY  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Virginian-Pilot  (200,000  circula¬ 
tion)  is  seeking  an  energetic  editor  to 
oversee  community  news  coverage  in 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  The  primary 
duties  are  planning,  editing  and  laying 
out  the  Norfolk  Compass  and  the 
Portsmouth  Currents,  community  news 
sections.  The  community  news  editor  is 
I  responsible  for  generating  ideas, 

:  assigning  and  editing  stories  and 
photos,  and  designing  pages.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  work  closely  with 
the  Portsmouth/Norfolk  city  editor. 
Send  resume  to  Bryan  Black, 
Portsmouth/Norfolk  city  editor.  The 
I  Virginian-Pilot,  150  West  Brambleton 
!  Avenue,  Norfolk,  VA  2351 0  or 

E-mail  us  at  landmark@isearch.com 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Community  minded 
leader  with  strong  organizational  and 
editing  skills  for  10,000  daily  in  sunny 
Central  California.  Paginating,  copy 
editing  and  writing  skills  needed.  Posi¬ 
tion  could  lead  to  other  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  growing  chain  of  weekly 
and  daily  papers.  Fax  resume  to 
(408)761-7324 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  LAYOUT 

The  Journal  News  has  a  full  time  open- 
;  ing  in  News  for  an  experienced  copy 
:  editor/ page  designer  to  join  the  Sports 
division.  This  position  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  plus  solid  Macintosh  and  QuarkX¬ 
Press  skills;  pagination  or  Harris  system 
experience  a  plus. 

The  Journal  News  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  generous  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  pension  and  401  (k)  plans.  We 
value  diversity  in  our  work  force  and 
encourage  those  of  diverse  back¬ 
ground  and  those  who  share  this  value 
]  to  apply.  The  Journal  News  maintains 
a  safe  drug  free  work  place  and  pre¬ 
employment  drug  testing  is  required. 

For  consideration,  please  forward 
resume  and  clippings  to  The  Journal 
,  News,  c/o  M.  Kervick,  One  Gannett 
'  Drive,  White  Plains,  NY  1 0604. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPYEDITOR/DESIGNER 
Located  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
the  award-winning  Sun  Herald  is  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  papers  in  the 
country.  We  are  looking  for  copy 
editors/page  designers  to  help  us 
become  the  best  mid-sized  paper  in  the 
country.  We  ore  looking  for  people 
who: 

*likes  competition  and  has  the  will  to 
win 

•can't  stand  errors 

•have  an  eye  for  design,  focusing  on 
precision  as  much  as  pizzazz 
•wants  to  work  with  the  latest  design 
and  pagination  programs 
•is  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 

The  job  includes  design  and  editing  of 
pages  on  a  10-person  desk,  producing 
four  editions  per  day.  QuarkXPress 
knowledge  a  plus.  If  this  sounds  like 
you  send  your  resume  and  some 
tearsheets  to  Charlotte  Sun  Herald, 
Michael  Parsons,  copy  desk  chief, 
23170  Harborview  Rood,  Charlotte 
Harbor,  FL  33980. 

COPY  EDITOR  NEEDED  for  daily 
newspaper  in  South  Louisiana.  Looking 
for  someone  who  can  edit  copy  and 
design  pages.  Candidate  should  have 
experience  with  QuarkXPress  and 
Adobe  Photoshop.  Send  resume  to 
Executive  Editor  Mike  Slaughter,  The 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  2717,  Houma,  LA 
70361 .  EOE 

COPY  EDITOR  for  16,000  AM  daily" 
on  Washington's  beautiful  Olympic 
Peninsula.  We're  looking  for  a  great 
typo  killer,  hole  fixer  and  head  writer. 
QuarkXPress  knowledge,  too.  We're 
on  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  so  you 
can  see  the  challenges  of  the  job.  Up  to 
$25,000,  great  benefits,  nice 
workplace  and  much  less  rain  that  Seat¬ 
tle.  Zones  7,  8,  9  only,  please.  Resume 
and  clips  showing  design,  editing  skills 
to  Rex  Wilson,  executive  editor. 
Peninsula  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  1  330, 
Port  Angeles,  WA  98362,  or: 
rex.wilson@peninsuladailynews.com 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER 
For  twice  weekly  Scripps  Howard 
newspaper  in  resort  area  on  Florida 
gulf  coast.  Responsible  for  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  compiling  and  writing  real  estate 
section  and  organizing  church  page. 
QuarkXPress  experience  helpful. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Jim 
Wagner,  P.O.  Box  957,  Destin,  FL 
32540.  Fax  (850)  654-8455. 

Email  wagner@destin.net 

COPY  EDITOR 

Immediate  copy  editor  opening  for 
busy  five-person  copy  desk  on  this 
20,000  circulation  seven-day  newspa¬ 
per  in  eastern  West  Virginia.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  write  accurate 
and  snappy  headlines,  edit  local  and 
wire  copy  and  will  be  able  to  paginate 
quickly  using  QuarkXPress.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
about  65  miles  from  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  this  newspaper  is  growing. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  design  clips  to 
Maria  Lorensen,  editor.  The  Journal, 
207  W.  King  Street,  Martinsburg,  WV 
25401 . 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Providence  Journal  Company  seeks  an  editorial  writer, 
preferably  with  experience  supervising  an  editorial/ 
commentary  section.  Centralist,  skeptical,  political,  social, 
economic  beliefs  appreciated. 

College  degree  required.  Preferably  five  years  or  more  of 
opinion  writing  and/or  editing.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  dynamic  environment. 

Interested  individuals  should  send  a  resume  and  clips  to: 

Thomas  McDonough 
Human  Resources  Manager 
The  Providence  Journal  Company 
75  Fountain  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02902 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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LASSIFIED 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPYEDITOR 
THE  PAIAA  BEACH  POST 

The  Post  is  looking  for  on  oll-oround 
copy  editor  with  one  to  two  years  of 
experience  to  grow  at  o  competitive 
South  Florida  newspaper.  Mac  skills 
helpful.  Please  send  clips  and/or 
resume  to  (Please  do  not  send  resumes 
via  E-mail): 

Holly  Baltz,  News  Editor 
The  Palm  Beach  Post 
PO.  Box  24700 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416 
Fax:  (561)820-4407 
E-mail:  max@pbpost.com 


COPY  EDITOR 
FULL-TIME 

The  Columbian,  a  55,000-circulation 
daily  in  Vancouver,  WA,  is  looking  for 
a  copy  editor  with  strong  page  design 
skills  to  work  on  the  copy  desk.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  proficient  in 
combining  type,  graphics  and  photos 
to  produce  elegant,  visually  compelling 
pages.  We  are  fully  paginated. 
Schedule  is  Monday  through  Friday, 
with  periodic  Tuesdoy-Saturday  rota¬ 
tion.  We  offer  competitive  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  an 
excellent  benefit  package,  which 
includes  a  generous  company 
matching  401  (k)  and  22  paid  days  off 
annually. 

Applicants  should  have  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  notional  and  worldwide 
events,  ability  to  work  in  collaborative 
situations,  knowledge  of  QuarkXPress, 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  com¬ 
munications  field  and  two  years'  daily 
newspaper  experience. 

To  apply,  submit  a  cover  letter  with 
salary  history,  resume,  five  page 
designs  and  headline  samples  to  The 
Columbian,  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  701  W.  8th  Street,  Vancouver, 
WA  98660.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  Friday,  April  9.  The  Columbian  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Boston  Herald  has  a  full-time  open¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  editor  on  its  features 
desk.  Successful  candidate  will  be  a 
wordsmith  with  threes  to  five  years  of 
editing  and  design  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper.  Working  knowledge 
of  QuarkXPress  is  vital. 

If  you're  known  for  snappy  headlines 
and  are  looking  for  a  fun  place  to 
work,  please  send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  work  samples  to  Jim  Kiley,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/features,  Boston 
Herald,  PO.  Box  2096,  Boston,  MA 
02106. 

No  phone  calls  or  E-mail,  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CREATIVE  JOURNALISTS  WANTED 

,  The  Tribune-Democrat,  an  aggressive, 
i  50,000-circulation  daily,  has  the 
'  following  openings: 

j  COPY  EDITOR:  The  ideal  candidate 
i  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  AP 
j  style  and  the  ability  to  write  heodlines 
I  that  sing. 

J  FEATURE  WRITER:  Experienced  writer 
to  do  in-depth  pieces  for  our  Style  sec¬ 
tion. 

REPORTER:  Experienced  writer  to  cover 
several  interesting  suburban-rural  com¬ 
munities. 

Interested  individuals  should  submit  o 
cover  letter,  resume  and  writing/ 
editing  samples  to  Humon  Resources 
Department,  The  Johnstown  Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  PO.  Box  340, 
425  Locust  Street,  Johnstown,  PA 
15907-0340. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Messenger-Inquirer  in  Owensboro, 
i  KY,  has  a  copy  editing  opening  for 
someone  with  experience  or  a  talented 
:  graduate.  We're  a  fully  paginated  7- 
day-a-week  AM  with  a  circulation  of 
34,000. 

At  the  Messenger-Inquirer,  you'll  have 
an  opportunity  ta  learn  and  grow  at 
one  of  the  best  smaller  newspapers  in 
the  country.  The  paper  is  owned  by 
A.H.  Belo  Corporation,  the  parent 
company  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
We're  looking  for  a  candidate  who  is 
comfortable  both  designing  pages  and 
editing  words,  although  we're  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  someone  who  hos  a 
talent  far  design.  Our  desk  consists  of 
nine  copy  editors  who  work  a  four-day 
week  and  handle  a  variety  of  tasks 
from  doing  lA  feature  sections  using 
'  QuarkXPress.  Owensboro  is  on  the 
;  Ohio  River,  40  minutes  east  of 
Evansville,  IN,  and  two  hours  from 
Louisville,  KY  and  Nashville,  TN. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Sue  Trautwein,  human  resource 
director,  Messenger-Inquirer,  PO.  Box 
1 480,  Owensboro,  KY  42302-1480. 

_ EOE _ 

CORPORATE  JOURNALIST 
Contributing  editor  needed  -  46,000 
monthly  magazine  distributed  to  the 
sales  force  at  State  Farm  Insurance. 

I  Variety  of  other  mediums  produced  in 
this  fast-paced  shop.  Must  have  strong 
print  background.  Internet  writing  a 
I  plus.  If  you  have  top-notch  writing 
i  skills,  we'll  teach  you  the  rest.  Send 
j  three  writing  samples,  resume  to  Ron 
Reeves,  State  Farm,  One  State  Farm 
Plaza,  C-1,  Bloomington,  IL  61710. 

Text  based  E-mail: 

Jackie.Pride.GLZ1@statefarm.com 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DEPUTY  NEWS  EDITOR 
PALM  BEACH  POST 

The  Post  is  looking  for  o  copydesk 
leader  who  has  three  to  five  years  of 
management  experience  at  a  medium 
metropolitan  daily  or  larger  to  help 
supervise  a  universal  desk  of  30  copy 
editors.  We're  a  competitive  paper  in 
a  growing  South  Florida  market  and 
need  a  person  with  an  eye  toward 
detail  and  knowledge  of  both  design 
and  words.  The  job  includes  moking  con¬ 
tent  calls  and  supervising  the  front 
page.  Mac  experience  is  helpful. 
Please  send  resumes  and  clips  to 
(Please  do  not  send  resumes  via  E- 
mail): 

Holly  Baltz,  News  Editor 
The  Palm  Beach  Post 
PO.  Box  24700 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416 
Fax:(561)820-4407 

E-mail:  max@pbpost.com 

EDITOR  FOR  COMMUNITY  weekly  in 
southern  Delaware.  We're  committed 
to  the  belief  that  a  community  newspa¬ 
per  should  operate  as  public  trust. 
Come  join  a  values-driven,  indepen¬ 
dent  newspaper  company.  Competitive 
pay,  401  (k),  health  and  dental  in¬ 
surance,  close  to  beaches,  fun  place  to 
work.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Michael  Pelrine,  executive  editor, 
PO.  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  1 9903. 

No  phone  calls,  please 

EDITOR  FOR 

NORTHERN  OHIO  NEWSPAPER 
Ready  to  step  up  or  looking  for  your 
next  chollenge?  Four  reporters,  layout 
and  design  responsibilities.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  to 
Tom  Smith,  1 07  North  Sandusky  St., 
Bellevue,  OH  448 1 1 

EDITOR  FOR  award-winning  weekly 
newspaper  in  Blue  Mountains  of  East¬ 
ern  Oregon.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity 
to  live  o  high-quality  life  in  the  great 
outdoors  while  you  lead  a  news  < 
department  in  a  team-oriented  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Position  requires  strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  leadership  skills.  Pho¬ 
tography,  layout/design  skills  a  plus. 
Aggressive  employee  benefit  package 
with  family-owned  chain  includes 
401  (k),  profit  sharing,  vacation,  life/ 
medical  insurance.  $30,000-(-  per 
year.  Send  resume  to  Karla  Averett, 
The  Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  195  N. 
Canyon  Blvd.,  John  Day,  OR  97845. 


EDITOR  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  ; 
materials.  Full-time.  Learning  Innova-  1 
tions.  University  of  Wisconsin,  j 
Madison,  Wl.  Open  until  filled,  screen¬ 
ing  begins  3/29/99.  Required: 
Bachelor's  degree;  3-5  years  editing 
experience,  preferably  in  a  university 
setting;  desktop  publishing  skills. 
Editing  skills  test  required.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Nancy  Bolen  at  (608)  265-2372, 
bolen@learn.uwsa.edu  or  send  a 
resume  to  Nancy  Bolen,  UW  Learning 
Innovations,  605  Science  Drive, 
Madison,  Wl  5371 1 .  UW-Extension  is  - 
an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  employer. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  sought  for  national 
magazine  launch.  Direct  experience 
with  newspapers  and  consumer  or 
Sunday  magazines  desired,  as  well  as 
affinity  for  lifestyle  editorial.  Must  be 
capable  of  forming  editorial  teom,  able 
to  manage  and  assemble  magazine, 
and  skilled  in  directing  a  first  class 
publication.  Equity  stake  included, 
optimal  work  environment,  significant 
backing  coupled  with  the  reward  of  pro¬ 
ducing  o  highly  desirable  publication. 
Send  resume  with  cover  letter.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

Editor-in-Chief  Opportunity 
Department  DNI 
Publishing  Group  of  America 
701  Murfreesboro  Rood 
Nashville,  TN  372 1 0 

EDITOR 

Family  owned  Western  Kentucky  PM 
daily  (circulation  15,000)  seeks  an 
aggressive  and  motivating  leader  who 
takes  an  on-hand  approach  to  manag¬ 
ing  all  facets  of  the  news  department. 
The  position  requires  strong  writing  cre¬ 
dentials,  teaching  skills  and  the  ability 
to  work  as  a  team.  Salary,  retirement 
plan,  401  (k),  health  insurance  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  benefits  we 
can  discuss  are  all  part  of  a  lucrative 
package.  Please  send  resume  and  cor¬ 
respondence  (include  salary  history)  to 
Toylor  Hoyes,  publisher,  Kentucky  New 
Era,  PO.  Box  729,  Hopkinsville,  KY 
42241. 


EDITOR:  Intertec  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  o  business  magazine  publisher  of 
Fortune  1000  division  is  seeking  o  top 
editor  to  lead  o  great  team.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  oil  magazine  phases:  supervis¬ 
ing  editorial  direction,  staff  and 
deadlines;  magazine  production;  serv¬ 
ing  as  art  direction  liaison.  Requires 
strong  writing,  planning  and  editing 
skills  and  experience  in  managing  o 
staff.  Prefer  some  news  or  financiol 
background.  Minimum  7  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  editorial  (3  as  top  level  editor). 
Requires  B.A.  in  Journalism,  English  or 
related  field.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
helpful.  Excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package  offered.  To  apply 
your  talents,  send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to 
Human  Resources  Monager-EP/Editor, 
Miramar  Communications,  Inc.  (A 
Division  of  Intertec  Publishing,  A 
PRIMEDIA  Company),  P.O.  Box  8987, 
Malibu,  CA  90265-8987. 

www.miromar.com 
Fax:(310)317-0072  EOE 


EDITORIAL 


Associate  Editor  (Astronomy)  wanted 
by  Astronomy-related  publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Belmont,  MA  to  work  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  job  location.  Must  have  Bache¬ 
lors  of  Communication  with  major  in 
Journalism  and  1  year  experience  writ¬ 
ing  technical  astronomy-related  materi¬ 
als.  Will  accept  a  combination  of  edu¬ 
cation  and/or  work  e.':perience  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Bachelors  in  lieu  of  degree. 
Respond  to:  Leif  J.  Robinson,  Editor- 
in-Chief,  Sky  Publishing  Corporation, 
PO  Box  9 1 1 1 ,  Belmont,  MA  02478. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Multichannel  News,  a  leading  weekly 
publication  of  the  cable  industry  has 
the  following  openings: 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

Seeking  strong  reporter  with  5+  years 
experience  covering  television  busi¬ 
ness,  knowledge  of  cable  industry  and 
programming.  Ability  to  thrive  in  the 
fast  paced  environment  of  a  daily  or 
weekly  publication  necessary.  Include 
2  writing  samples  with  resume.  {Code: 
MCN-ED) 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Ideal  candidate  should  have  at  least  3 
years  experience  on  a  weekly  or  daily 
newspaper.  Strong  edit  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  needed  to  handle  editorial 
and  production  duties.  Knowledge  of 
industry  desirable.  (Code:  MCN-AME) 

To  be  considered,  please  send  resume 
with  letter  indicating  position  of  interest 
and  salary  requirements  to  Cahners 
Business  Information,  245  W.  17th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10011  or  Fax 
(212)  463-6455.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  EOE  M/F/D/V,  We 
appreciate  your  responses  but  will  only 
be  contacting  candidates  selected  to 
interview. 


WORIDPRESS 


EDITOR 

WORLD  PRKSS  RKVIKW  the  New  York-based  monthly 
digest  of  overseas  news  and  views,  needs  a  chief  editor. 
Must  have  at  lea.st  ten  years  experienee  in  journalism, 
ineluding  foreign  news  eoneentration  and  thorough 
know  ledge  of  world  issues.  Must  have  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  and  detailed  know  ledge  of  computer/Internet  oper¬ 
ations  and  desktop  publishing. 

Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and  .salary  requirements 
to; 

Larry  Martz,  Editor 
World  Press  Review 
700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 
Or  by  E-Mail  to:  martz@worldpress.org 

No  fax  or  phone  calls  accepted. 

.\n  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/D/V 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

GROWING  So.  Nevada  twice-weekly 
newspaper  adding  a  third  edition 
needs  sharp  journalist  to  cover  boom¬ 
ing  community  60  miles  from  Las 
Vegas.  Recent  grads  can  apply.  Send 
clips,  resume,  references  to  Pahrump 
Valley  Times,  2160  E.  Calvada  Blvd., 
Suite  A,  Pahrump,  NV  89048. 

LIVING  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  for  our 
daily  Living  pages  who  will  make  them 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  mornings 
of  our  34,000  daily  and  38,000  Sun¬ 
day  readers.  Creativity,  organization, 
good  writing  and  the  ability  to  learn 
pagination  required.  Send  a  resume, 
letter,  references  and  examples  of  your 
best  work  to  Jim  Hendricks,  managing 
editor.  The  Albany  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
48,  Albany,  GA  31702.  E-mail: 

I im@albanyherald. surfsouth  com 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
CITY  MAGAZINE 

Las  Vegas  Life,  the  quality  glossy  serv¬ 
ing  locals  in  southern  Nevada,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  magazine  editor  to 
guide  us  into  the  future.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  who  has  successfully 
developed  a  high-end  publication  with 
editorial  integrity.  In  exchange,  we 
offer  competitive  compensation,  great 
benefits  and  a  lifestyle  that's  the  best  in 
the  U.S.  Resume  and  cover  letter  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Bruce  Spotleson,  general 
manager,  800  S.  Valley  View  Blvd., 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89107. 

Fax  to  (702)  952-4043  or 

E-mail  to  Bruce@vegas.com 

ME  WITH  THE  RIGHT  STUFF 

Are  you  able  to  inspire  a  newsroom? 
Do  you  have  a  hard  news  edge?  Do 
you  have  the  ability  to  turn  your 
personal  energy  into  high-energy 
headlines?  Do  you  have  the  strength  to 
carry  the  torch  for  a  paper  that  has 
redesigned  and  redefined  itself?  Do 
you  have  the  courage  to  compete  in  a 
tough  market?  Are  you  interested? 

We  need  a  managing  editor  who  is 
passionate  about  news  and  about 
readers.  We  want  someone  who  can 
bring  out  the  ABSOLUTE  BEST  in  our 
journalists  --  journalists  who  are 
determined  to  make  the  newspaper  the 
first  and  best  source  of  news. 

We  are  the  award  winning  Tribune,  a 
100,000-F  daily  serving  suburban 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  and 
the  chance  to  advance  within  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  corporation  --  plus  the 
opportunity  to  live  where  the  sun  shines 
360  days  per  year  and  outdoor 
activities  are  abundant.  If  you  think 
you  fit  our  description  and  have  at 
least  7  years  newsroom/management 
experience,  send  your  portfolio  to  The 
Tribune,  Editor  Jim  Ripley,  1  20  W.  1  st 
Avenue,  Mesa,  AZ  852 1 0. 

Faith  is  God  felt  by  heart,  not  by  reason 

Blaise  Pascal 


Small  daily  in  southeastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  seeks  leader  for  9-person 
newsroom.  Part  of  strong  regional 
group.  Daily  experience  preferred,  but 
will  consider  weekly  editor  with  hard- 
news  background.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  to  Phoenixville  Editor  Search,  c/o 
Bill  Caufield,  Daily  Local  News,  250 
N.  Bradford  Avenue,  West  Chester,  PA 
19382. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Cox  Interactive  Media  is  seeking  an 
Executive  Editor  for  its  national  network 
of  sites.  Based  in  Atlanta,  the  Executive 
Editor  will  lead  the  effort  to  implement 
CIM  content  strategies  across  20  city 
sites  and  provide  daily  guidance  in 
areas  such  as  content  selection  and 
presentation.  At  least  3  years'  experi¬ 
ence  leading  a  major  editorial  opera¬ 
tion,  great  content  skills,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  unique  qualities 
of  the  Internet  required. 

Please  mail  resumes  to: 

Cox  Interactive  Media 
Attn:  Felicia  C.  Harris 
530  Means  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  2(XJ 
Atlanta,  GA  303 1 8 

Or  fax  to  (404)  572-1870 
Attention  Felicia  C.  Harris 

NO  phone  calls,  please. 


The  Catholic  Spirit,  award-winning 
official  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis,  seeks  an  editor  to  lead  its 
five-person  news  team.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  a  working,  hands-on 
editor  who  has  superior  editing,  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills,  a  strong  track 
record  of  managing  people  and 
excellent  newspaper  graphic  skills.  The 
editor  will  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  budgeting  for  the  editorial 
department  that  produces  the  86,000- 
circulation  archdiocesan  newspaper 
for  the  Catholics  in  the  1 2-county  area. 
Requirements  include:  B.A.  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  five  years'  experience;  ability 
to  represent  and  articulate  teachings 
and  tradition  of  the  Catholic  faith; 
ability  to  interact  with  church  leaders 
and  members  at  all  levels.  Macintosh 
and  QuarkXPress  experience  helpful. 
Competitive  compensation  package. 
This  is  a  management  position;  editor 
reports  to  the  associate  publisher. 
Include  resume,  samples  of  writing  and 
layout  work  and  three  references.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Bob 
Zyskowski,  associate  publisher.  The 
Catholic  Spirit,  244  Dayton  Avenue, 
St.  Paul,  MN  55106. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Morning  Call,  a  170,000  Sunday 
circulation  Times  Mirror  paper  in  Allen¬ 
town,  PA,  seeks  ambitious  editor  to 
oversee  news  gathering  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  daily  and  weekly  features  sec¬ 
tions.  Our  focus  is  local  but  our 
horizon  includes  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  staff  of  16-20  includes 
reporters,  copy  editors,  news  assistants 
and  editors  responsible  for  lifestyle, 
health,  science  and  technology,  food, 
TV,  arts,  travel  and  entertainment  cov¬ 
erage.  Successful  candidates  must  have 
strong  communications/management 
skills  and  creative  energy.  Write  to 
Managing  Editor  Elaine  Kramer,  The 
Morning  Call,  101  N.  Sixth  Street, 
P.O.  Box  1260,  Allentown,  PA  18105- 
1260. 

GOING  TO  ASNE  Diversity  Commit¬ 
tee/Unity  Job  Fair  in  San  Francisco? 
Then  please  stop  by  and  see  us  at  The 
Orange  County  Register  booth  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  Friday,  April  16.  We 
are  looking  for  talented  people  for  a 
variety  of  positions.  See  you  there.  Con¬ 
tact  Ron  Gonzales  (71 4)  704-3789. 

GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 

Experienced  and  imaginative  reporter 
sought  to  cover  the  state  capital, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  for  the  Small 
Newspaper  Group,  a  group  of  five 
dailies  in  northern  Illinois  with  a  total 
circulation  of  90,000.  Our  goal  is 
'  to  cover  statewide  issues  and 
personalities  from  a  regional 
perspective. 

Send  letter  of  interest,  resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to: 

Human  Resources  Director 
The  Daily  Journal 
I  8  Dearborn  Square 

Kankakee,  IL  60901 
E-mail  jobs@daily-journal.com 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MAGAZINE  REPORTER/ 

STAFF  REPORTER 

Rapidly  expanding  financial  services 
publishing  company  is  seeking  an 
ambitious  magazine  reporter/staff 
writer  with  2+  years  experience. 
Ability  to  learn  fast  and  develop 
sources  are  paramount.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits,  high  growth 
potential.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Attn.  Ms.  Moser,  Securities  Data  Pub¬ 
lishing,  40  W.  57th  Street,  1 1th  Floor, 
NewYork,  NY  10019. 

Fox  (2 1 2)  58 1  -4076  EOE  m/f /d/v 


MEDIA  JUNKIE  WANTED 

Writer/editor  needed  for  publishing 
industry  trade  publication.  Book 
Marketing  Update.  Join  our  friendly, 
creative  team.  Write  for  us  from  home. 
2+  years  previous  reporting/editing 
experience  required.  Full  or  part-time. 
Must  be  available  ta  come  into  office 
for  monthly  meetings.  (PA,  NJ,  DE,  MD 
preferred).  Send  writing  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  BMU  #555,  Box 
735,  Drexel  Hill,  PA  1 9026. 


NEWS  REPORTER 

We're  looking  for  a  smart,  conscien¬ 
tious  individual  with  strong  language 
and  people  skills  for  an  opening  on 
our  news  reporting  team.  If  you  love  to 
find  out  what's  going  on  and  have  the 
skills  to  explain  it  all  in  a  lively  and  com¬ 
plete  way,  we're  looking  for  you.  Must 
know  what  good  community  journalism 
is  all  about.  Previous  professional  or 
solid  college  newspaper  experience 
expected.  Send  resume,  best  clips,  con¬ 
vincing  cover  letter  to  Bill  Watson, 
Pocono  Record,  51 1  Lenox  Street, 
Stroudsburg,  PA  1 8360.  E-mail: 
wwatson@poconorecord .  com 

REPORTER  sought  for  small  daily  in 
rural  Nevada  to  cover  cops,  courts,  city 
council  and  to  write  features  as 
assigned  with  an  eye  on  the  associate 
editor  position.  Send  cover  letter,  clips 
and  resume  to  Elaine  Heit,  The  Hum¬ 
boldt  Sun,  P.O.  Box  3000,  Win- 
nemucca,  NV  89446  or 

humboldtsun@desertlinc.com 

REPORTERS  (2)  for  16,000  AM  doily 
on  gorgeous  Olympic  Peninsula  in 
Washington.  Three  years  experience 
required.  Up  to  $25,000  based  on 
experience  plus  good  benefits,  great 
workplace  and  much  less  rain  than 
Seattle.  Zone  7,  8,  9  only,  please.  Let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  nonreturnable  clips  that 
show  enterprise  and  tight  writing  to 
Rex  Wilson,  executive  editor.  Peninsula 
Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  1330,  Port 
Angeles,  WA  98362.  Fax  to: 

(360)  41 7-3521  or  E-mail 
rex.wilson@peninsuladailynews.com 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS 

Knight  Ridder  paper  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky  has  openings  for  several 
reporters.  Beats  include  growth  and 
development,  night  cops,  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  regional  bureaus. 
Lexington  (population  240,000;  metro 
area  450,000)  is  home  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  and  the  thoroughbred 
horse  industry.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Tom  Caudill,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
100  Midland  Avenue,  Lexington,  KY 
40508.  E-mail: 

tcaudill@herald-leader.com  EOE  M/F 


REPORTERS 

Two  positions  open  on  award-winning 
40,000-circulation  daily  in  Central 
Washington.  One  is  in  our  Lower 
Valley  bureau,  which  offers  excellent 
story  opportunities  in  a  diverse  area. 
The  other  covers  politics  and  health 
from  our  main  office,  though  beat 
cauld  be  restructured  to  meet  strengths 
of  best  candidate.  We  seek  self- 
motivated,  resourceful  reporters  who 
can  spot,  explore,  understand  and 
clearly  explain  subjects.  Western  U.S. 
applicants  preferred.  Spanish- 
language  skills  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
references  and  clips  to  Human  I 
Resources  Department,  Yakima  Herald-  j 
Republic,  P.O.  Box  9668,  Yakima,  WA 
98909.  We  are  a  member  of  The  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  group  and  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer. 


REPORTER 

SonicNet  is  looking  for  a  freelance 
news  writer  to  cover  the  modern  rock 
beat  for  us  out  of  our  San  Francisco 
office.  For  more  info.  E-mail  to 

Lisa  Fong:  lisa@sonicnet.com 

REPORTER 

The  Berkshire  Eagle,  the  award¬ 
winning,  seven-day  morning  voice  of 
western  Massachusetts,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  Experience  pre- 
j  ferred,  with  a  proven  potential  to  cover 
hard  news,  develap  enterprise  story 
ideas  and  meet  the  standards  of  a 
newspaper  known  for  demonding 
excellent  writing  and  analytical  think¬ 
ing  from  its  staff.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Alinda  Shank,  human 
1  resaurces  director.  The  Berkshire 
j  Eagle,  P.O.  Box  1171,  Pittsfield,  MA 
01202. 


REPORTER 

The  Times-Ledger  Newspapers,  an 
award-winning  chain  of  13  paid 
circulation  weekly  newspapers  in 
Queens,  is  looking  for  a  self-starter  to 
report  local  news.  Great  opportunity  in 
metro  newspaper  environment.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Steven  Blank, 
Times-Ledger  Newspapers,  41-02  Bell 
Blvd.,Bayside,  NY  11361. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston,  San 
Francisca,  Los  Angeles,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Cleveland  and  St.  Louis.  We  publish 
in-depth,  well-crafted  stories  that 
explore  the  issues,  events  and 
personalities  that  make  aur  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  pravoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  os  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
news  writers  in  Miami,  Phoenix,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Denver  and  Dallas.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
I  and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
j  employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls  or  E-mail,  please)  to: 

Christine  Brennan 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  802 17 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three,  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 


SIERRA  CLLJB,  a  leading  environmental 
organization,  is  seeking  someone  with 
prior  media  writing  experience  to 
write,  edit  broad  range  of  campaign 
materials,  including  news  releases,  ap- 
eds,  fact  sheets,  and  reports.  Qualified 
candidates  will  have  excellent  news 
writing  skills,  experience  writing  cam¬ 
paign  materials,  degree  in  relevant 
field  and  knowledge  of  politics  and 
environmental  issues.  Position  is  based 
in  San  Francisco.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  skills  plus  excellent 
benefits.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  writ¬ 
ing  sample  to  85  2nd  Street,  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  941 05,  Attn.  HRD. 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  by  15,000 
circulation  seven-day  AM  daily.  This 
job  involves  local  sports  coverage  and 
Quarking  pages.  Applicants  should 
have  some  experience  or  be  recent 
graduates.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Dave  Hawk,  managing  editor.  The 
News-Dispatch,  121  W.  Michigan 
Blvd.,  Michigan  City,  IN  46360. 


It's  a  Classified  Secret- Wfe'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  bolder.  If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  on  envelope  addressed  ta  ifie  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Department  with  on  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SENIOR  WRITER 

Computerworld,  Inc.,  a  business  unit  of 
International  Data  Group,  serves  as  a 
premier  channel  of  information  for  the 
Information  Technology  marketplace. 
At  it's  core  is  Computerworld,  the 
newsweekly  for  information  technology 
leaders.  Celebrating  30  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  Computerworld  provides  news 
and  analysis  on  computing  in  the 
enterprise.  We  are  currently  looking 
for  a  Senior  Writer  responsible  for  pro¬ 
ducing  quality  news  copy  on  a  weekly 
basis  and  will  be  assigned  to  report 
and  write  several  stories  per  week.  This 
beat  will  include  a  mixture  of  business 
and  technology  topics,  with  the  target 
audience  being  information  technology 
professionals.  At  least  5  years  af  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  experience  is 
required  and  experience  within  the  com¬ 
puter  journalism  field  is  preferred.  The 
ability  to  write  quickly  and  cleanly  and 
to  cover  both  technology  and  people 
issues  for  a  technology/business 
audience  is  a  must.  Travel  will  be 
required.  Locatian  is  flexible. 

Please  E-mail  your  resume  to 

maria_maynard@cw.com  or 
fax  your  resume  to  (508)  879-3760  or 
mail  your  resume  to  Computerworld 
Human  Resources,  MM/SW,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA 
01701. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Charlotte  Sun  Herald,  fastest- 
growing,  38,000  daily  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida  is  looking  for  a  sports 
writer  to  cover  high  school  and  some 
professional  sports.  Candidates  must 
have  good  command  of  spelling  and 
grammar  and  work  under  tight 
deadlines.  Management  skills  a  plus. 
The  Sun  Herald  is  a  drug  free 
warkplace.  Send  resumes,  work  exam¬ 
ples  and  references  to  Dennis  Maf- 
fezzoli,  23170  Harborview  Road, 
Charlotte  Harbor,  FL  33980. 

No  phone  calls,  please 

SPORTS  WRITER.  The  Winchester  Star, 
a  growing  daily  in  the  Northern 
Shenandoah  Valley,  has  an  opening 
for  a  talented  and  energetic  sports 
writer.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Ron 
Morris,  monaging  editor.  The 
Winchester  Star,  2  North  Kent  St., 
Winchester,  VA  22601 . 

THE  HURON  PLAINSMAN,  growing 
8,000  circulation  doily  in  Huron,  South 
Dakota,  is  seeking  an  aggressive, 
hands-on  executive  editor  to  lead  our 
news  staff.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
experience  in  management,  mentoring, 
motivating,  editorial  writing,  editing 
and  pagination.  We  offer  competitive 
compensation  and  benefits.  Fax 
resume,  salary  history,  references  and 
editorial  clips  to  Bill  Hanson: 

(605)  353-7450  or  E-mail 
bghemail@aol.com 

UNIVERSAL  EDITOR.  Experienced, 
flexible,  willing  to  take  on  far-reaching 
challenges  at  grooving  daily.  Job 
involves  editing  wire  and  local  copy 
with  a  changing  schedule.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Ron  Morris,  managing 
editor.  The  Winchester  Star,  2  North 
Kent  St.,  Winchester,  VA  22601 . 
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CLASSIFIED 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _  i 

STATE  EDITOR  | 

The  Billings  Gazette  seeks  a  high- 
energy,  news  savvy  State  Editor  to  help 
direct  its  local  and  state  news  content. 
This  position  is  part  of  a  dynamic  team 
of  editors  who  guide  and  direct  an 
aggressive  news  department.  The  State 
Editor  will  help  sharpen  the  daily  news 
report  and  develop  enterprise  stories, 
working  with  both  local  and  state 
reporters  to  set  the  standard  for  jour-  i 
nalism  in  Montana.  This  editor  works  j 
nights  to  pull  together  and  refine  news  | 
coverage  in  multiple  editions  for  j 
Gazette  readers  in  a  two-state  area.  i 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  newsroom 
supervisory  experience,  be  skilled  in 
editing  and  headline  writing  and  in 
developing  and  directing  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Please  send  resume,  samples  of 
your  work  and  a  cover  letter  summariz¬ 
ing  your  strengths  and  news  philaso-  j 
phy  to  Billings  Gazette,  Human  j 
Resources  -  SE,  P.O.  Box  36300,  Bill¬ 
ings,  MT  591 07  or  Leedit@wtp.net 
Application  deadline:  April  9, 1 999 

EOE  i 


THE  ANNISTON  STAR  j 

We  are  your  dream  of  a  newspaper.  I 
AJR  called  us  one  of  the  last  of  the  j 
independents.  Time  twice  named  us 
one  of  the  best  small  papers.  Still,  we  ] 
know  our  place.  So  the  Ford  Founda-  j 
tion  studies  us  for  our  community  | 
involvement.  Yet  at  30K  circulation  we  | 
have  a  finalist  in  the  ASNE  writing 
awards  -  for  reporting  abroad.  We 
spin  off  great  careers  like  a  good  grad 
school  spawns  laureates.  Now  we  | 
anticipate  1 999  opportunities  by  invit-  j 
ing  applications  for  reporting  and  copy  j 
editing/design  positions  and  a  current  1 
associate  comment  editor  opening. 
Please  apply  to  Chris  Waddle,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  The  Anniston  Star,  P.O.  Box 
1 89,  Anniston,  AL  36202  or  via  E-mail 
to;  cwaddle@annistonstar.com 

THE  COURIER-NEWS,  New  Jersey's  | 
General  Excellence  winner  (under  j 
60,000circulation)  far  seven  years  [ 
running  islooking  for  new  talent  who  will  j 
keep  our  streak  going  for  years  to  come,  j 
Because  of  growth  opportunities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  seven  Gannett  New  Jersey 
newspapers,  we  have  positions  avail¬ 
able  for  news  and  sports  copy  editors, 
page  designers  and  reporters.  Two 
years  experience  required  in  all  posi¬ 
tions.  QuarkXPress  experience  helpful  | 
for  copy  editors/page  designers. 
Mailor  fax  resume  with  cover  letter 
and  salary  requirements  to  Richard 
Leonard,  editor,  1201  Rt.  22, 
Bridgewater,  NJ  08807.  Fax: 

(908)  707-3252  ' 


FAX  your  od  to 
212  ♦929  41259 


/ 

k 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  DENVER  POST  ONLINE  is  seeking  | 
candidates  for  producer/editor  posi-  j 
tions  responsible  for  lifestyle,  entertain-  | 
menf  and  recreation,  and  sports  sec¬ 
tions  of  DPO.  Position  requires  strong  ! 
skills  in  HTML  coding,  JavaScript, 
electronic  photo  editing  and  graphic 
design,  copy  editing  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing,  and  news  judgment.  Candidates 
must  be  highly  organized,  detail 
oriented,  able  to  work  independently 
and  in  graups  and  have  a  strong  work 
ethic.  Must  be  familiar  with  Windows 
and  Macintosh  platforms. 

Apply  by  mail  ta  Todd  Engdhal,  editor. 
The  Denver  Post  Online,  1560 
Broadway,  Denver,  CO  80202. 
Applicatians  must  include  resume, 
references,  URLs  of  pages  and  sections 
designed  and/or  maintained  by  appli¬ 
cant,  and  salary  history. 

i 

EOE 

Pre-employment  drug  test  required  j 

THE  FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL,  a  fast¬ 
growing  weekly  situated  in 
Cooperstown,  NY  seeks  a  savvy, 
smooth-writing  general  assignment 
reporter.  Knowledge  of  environmental 
issues,  museums,  a  plus.  Please  contact 
Editor  Tom  Grace  at  grace@ascent.net 
or  at  The  Freeman's  Journal,  P.O.  Box  I 
890,  Cooperstown,  NY  1 3326. 

THE  GAINESVILLE  (FL)  SUN,  a 
60,000-circulation  New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspapers  daily,  recently 
named  one  of  World's  Best  Designed 
newspapers  by  Society  for  News 
Design,  has  the  following  positions: 

METRO  EDITOR  -  Editor  with  at  least 
two  years  experience  as  city  editor  or 
assistant  city  editor,  experience  leading 
projects  (CAR  a  plus). 

NEWS  ARTIST  -  Macintosh  proficient 
FEATURES  PAGE  DESIGNER/COPY  I 
EDITOR  -  Macintosh  proficient. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Jacki 
Levine,  managing  editor.  The 
Gainesville  Sun,  P.O.  Box  147147, 
Gainesville,  FL  32614-7147.  Fax  ' 
(352)  338-3128,  Call  (352)  374-5023 
or  E-mail  levinej@gvillesun.com 

THE  MACON  TELEGRAPH,  a  Knight 
Ridder  paper  in  newsy,  scenic  Middle 
Georgia,  is  recruiting  a  news  desk 
chief  and  pre-screening  candidates  for 
features  editor.  We  are  loaking  for  a 
hands-on  leader  to  take  charge  of  1 4-  j 
member  news/design  team,  balancing 
slotting  and  training.  Applications  also 
accepted  for  reporting,  copy  editing 
and  pagination.  Contact  Karin  Knoop, 
AME,  120  Broadway,  Macon,  GA 
31208-4167;  kknoop@macontel.com 

THE  STAR-TRIBUNE,  Wyoming's  only 
statewide  newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  education  i 
reporter.  Two-years  experience  I 
required.  Send  clips,  a  budget  analy-  j 
sis,  a  feature  and  a  meeting  story  to 
Steve  Busemeyer,  city  editor.  Star-  I 
Tribune,  170  Star  Lane,  Casper,  WY 

82601 .  i 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WANTED:  EDITOR 

We're  loaking  for  an  editor  who  wants 
to  grow  with  our  company.  We 
operate  three  high-quality  weeklies  in 
beautiful  Walworth  County,  Wl.  What 
do  we  want:  Someone,  who  is  detail- 
oriented,  has  solid  news  judgment  and 
enjoys  a  smaller  community.  Two  years 
of  reporting  or  editing  experience  on  a 
daily  or  weekly  required.  What  do  we 
offer?  A  creative,  fast-paced  work 
environment  where  people  are  treated 
with  respect.  Better  than  competitive 
pay.  A  challenge.  Please  send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  John  Halverson, 
general  manager,  Walworth  County 
Publishing,  P.O.  Box  366,  Delavan,  Wl 
53 1 1 5-0366  by  March  31  or  call  at 
(414)  728-5505 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  is  seeking 
creative,  energetic  people  who  want  to 
work  in  a  competitive  news  environ¬ 
ment.  Job  openings  include  sports  copy 
desk  chief;  copy  editors  for  the  sports 
and  universal  desks,  and  reporters  for 
its  twice-weekly  zoned  community 
news  sections.  Copy  editing  candidates 
should  have  at  least  three  to  five  years' 
experience.  The  reporting  positions  are 
ideal  for  the  exceptional  recent  college 
graduate  or  a  reporter  looking  to  move 
up  from  a  smaller  paper.  Spanish  or 
Creole  language  skills  are  a  plus  for 
the  reporting  jobs.  The  Herald  also  is 
seeking  to  supplement  its  staff  with 
three  other  copyeditors  for  a  two-year- 
term.  These  positions  would  be  ideal 
for  someone  looking  to  move  up  from 
a  smaller  newspaper.  The  salaried  posi¬ 
tions  offers  benefits  and  vacation  time. 

Send  resumes  for  sports  jobs  to  Mike 
Haggerty,  assistant  managing  editor/ 
sports.  All  other  resumes  should  be  sent 
to  Ritu  Sehgal,  assistant  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editar.  Send  to  The  Miami  Herald, 
One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33322. 

THE  ORLANDO  SENTINEL  has  a  plum 
assignment;  covering  Walt  Disney 
World  and  the  company  behind  it.  Dis¬ 
ney,  which  employs  more  than  50,000 
in  Central  Florida,  is  a  giant  force  in 
the  area's  economy.  The  right  candi¬ 
date  will  be  an  aggressive  reporter 
and  excellent  writer  who  makes  great 
sources  and  has  cavered  both  business 
and  gavernment.  Send  a  resume  and 
5-7  clips  to  Mr.  Dana  Eagles,  deputy 
managing  editor.  The  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel,  633  N.  Orange  Avenue, 
Orlando,  Fl  32801 . 

THE  STATE,  a  Knight  Ridder  newspa¬ 
per  located  in  Columbia,  SC,  with  a 
circulation  of  1 25,000/daily  and 
165,000/Sunday,  is  seeking  two  out¬ 
standing  copy  editors,  not  paginators, 
for  its  nightside  news  operation.  Must 
be  skilled  in  grammar,  headline¬ 
writing,  and  fact-checking  and  able  to 
work  on  a  deadline.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Please 
send  resume,  references,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Beverly  Dominick, 
newsroom  development  manager.  The 
State,  1 401  Shop  Road,  Columbia,  SC 
29201  or  E-mail  at: 

bdominick@thestate.com 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  SPOTLIGHT,  “America's  Last  Real 
Newspaper-the  Voice  of  the  American 
Majority”  needs  experienced  journalist 
in  Washington.  Mail  resume  to  Mr. 
Ryan,  300  Independence  Avenue  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003  or  call  (202) 

I  546-5611. 

I - 

THE  TRIBUNE,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
10,000  daily  in  Ames,  Iowa,  will  have 
three  apenings  in  our  20  member 
newsroom  to  be  filled  by  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

•COUNTY  REPORTER  -  Cover  county 
government,  rural  and  agricultural 
I  issues,  state  politics,  regional  assign- 
I  ments.  Opening  in  early  March. 

I  ‘ISU  SPORTS  WRITER  -  Cover  Iowa 
I  State  sports,  including  mem's  basketball 
j  and  football.  Also  some  prep  assign- 
!  ments  during  the  off  season.  Opening 
!  in  late  spring. 

i  •POLICE  AND  COURTS  REPORTER  - 
!  Cover  police  and  courts  as  well  as 
I  regional  assignments.  Opening  in  late 
I  summer. 

Send  your  clips,  a  resume  and 
j  references  to  Jeffrey  Bruner,  managing 
editor.  The  Tribune,  317  5th  Street, 
Ames,  lA  50010.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Read  about  us  at:  http;// 
air.newslink.org/airmarkjan99.html 

1  WE  HAVE  SPORTS,  cityside  reporting 
I  openings  at  Temple  Daily  Telegram. 

I  Also  seek  QuarkXPress-experienced 
j  sparts  page  designer  pro  and  one 
1  entry-level.  Clips/ resume  to  Steve 
Walters,  Box  6114,  Temple,  TX  76503 
I  or  call  (254)  778-4444  or  E-mail: 
j  tdt@vvm.com 

I  WEEKEND/NIGHT  ASSIGNING 
EDITOR  -  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  look- 
j  ing  for  an  energetic  editor  to  direct  cov¬ 
erage  an  weekends  and  nights.  Need 
to  be  adept  both  at  planning  for  live  cov- 
!  erage  and  at  reacting  quickly  and 
smartly  to  breaking  news.  Write  to 
Dave  Peters,  senior  editor/ City  Edition, 
345  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101 
or  dpeters@pioneerpress.com 

INTERNSHIPS 

'  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified 
j  advertising  has  a  special  help  wanted 
I  section  for  entry  level  and  early  expe¬ 
rience  job  seekers  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

May  1  and  Nov  6,  1999-both  in  print 
and  on  our  website.  Advertisers  reach 
students  at  colleges  and  universities 
with  journalism,  business  and  pub¬ 
lishing  programs.  Jobseekers  find  help 
wanted  ads,  how-to-tips,  internships, 

<  inspiration  and  more! 

'  CONTAC  HAZEL  PREUSS 
(212)  675-4380  Ext  171 
I  hazelp@mediainfo.com 

;  MAILROOM 

I  DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
j  Afternoon  (weekend  AM)  25,000 
!  circulation,  family-owned  paper  needs 
hands-on  manager.  No  commercial 
printing.  Goad  scheduler  with  some 
mechanical  skills  desired.  Send  resume 
to  Mark  Van  Patten,  P.O.  Box  90012, 

I  Bowling  Green,  KY  42 102. 
i  Fax  (502)  781 -0726 
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CLASSIFIED 


HELP  WANTED 


_ MAILROOM _ 

NIGHT  PACKAGING  CENTER 
MANAGER 

The  Times  Newspaper  is  seeking  a 
Manager  to  oversee  our  night  packag¬ 
ing  center  (10  p.m.  -  6  a.m.)  opera¬ 
tion.  Qualified  candidates  must  have 
previous  proven  manufacturing  man¬ 
agerial  experience  and  the  ability  to 
supervise  and  work  with  a  large  staff. 

The  position  requires  an  individual  with 
strong  leadership  and  excellent  people 
skills,  while  being  able  to  meet 
deadline  goals  and  mointain  a  clean, 
safe  work  environment. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Pre-employment 
physical  which  includes  drug  screen 
prerequisite  for  employment.  For  con¬ 
sideration,  please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Personnel 
The  Times 
500  Perry  Street 
P.O.  Box  847 
Trenton,  NJ  08605-0847 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

MARKETING 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

The  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE,  an 
award-winning  75,000  circulatian 
newspaper,  located  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  is  seeking  applications  for  the 
position  of  Promotion  Manager.  The 
position  reports  to  the  Vice  President  of 
Marketing. 

The  successful  candidate  will  develop, 
direct  and  maintain  a  comprehensive 
strategic  promotion  program  in  support 
of  the  total  newspaper  in  concert  with 
the  various  newspaper  departments. 

Applicants  should  have  excellent  oral 
and  written  skills,  proven  organiza¬ 
tional,  management  and  planning 
abilities,  experience  in  consumer  and 
business  to  business  marketing  and 
knawledge  of  data  analysis  and 
market  research.  Proficient  use  and 
knowledge  of  Windows  95  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  systems  required.  Creativity  and 
innovation  are  important  traits  for  this 
position.  College  degree  required. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin 
immediately  and  will  continue  until 
position  is  filled. 

If  you  are  team  oriented  and  looking 
for  a  career  opportunity,  please  send 
your  resume  and  compensation  require¬ 
ments  to: 

South  Bend  Tribune 
Human  Resource  Department 
225  W.  Colfax  Avenue 
South  Bend,  IN  46626 

Selected  candidates  will  be  contacted 
directly.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

THE  PALM  BEACH  POST 
SENIOR  RESEARCH  ANALYST 
Marketing  Department 

!  Live  and  work  in  paradise  -  sunny 
j  South  Florida!  The  Palm  Beach  Post,  a 
I  175,000  daily  circulatian  newspaper 
based  in  West  Palm  Beach,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  newspaper  research 
analyst  to  conceive,  research  and  build 
major  account  and  competitive  media 
(  sales  presentations.  Bachelor's  degree, 
minimum  3  years'  newspaper  market¬ 
ing  research  and  presentation  software 
I  literacy  required,  but  more  important 
[  are  your  creative  insights  in  how  to  use 
j  research  to  increase  ad  revenue  and 
make  our  ad  sales  teams  more 
I  effective.  For  consideration,  please 
j  include  salary  requirements  ("negotia- 
i  ble"  is  not  acceptable)  and  references 
I  with  application  materials.  Apply  to 
Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  24700, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416-4700  or 
FAX  to  (561 1820-4192. 


PHOTCX5RAPHY 


THE  NORTH  JERSEY  HERALD  & 
NEWS,  a  50,000  daily  newspaper  just 
25  minutes  from  Times  Square,  seeks  a 
photographer  for  a  department  that 
’  will  be  completely  digital  by  August. 

We're  looking  for  a  story  teller  with  a 
[  camera.  Experience:  1-4  years  on  a 
I  daily.  Attitude:  a  self-starter  who 
'  enjoys  working  with  a  team.  Skills:  First 
j  class  and  impatient  with  anything  less, 
j  Send  a  portfolio  and  resume  to  David 
1  F.  Adornato,  chief  photographer.  The 
j  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News,  Passaic, 

'  NJ  07055. 


PREPRESS 


NEWS  PRODUaiON  SUPERVISOR 

The  Express-Times  is  looking  for  an 
I  enthusiastic  individual  to  manage  its 
I  eight-person  pagination  desk.  Must  be 
energetic,  hard-working,  good  with 
people  and  have  an  eye  for  detail. 
Page  production  experience  and 
newspaper  background  required.  Will 
need  extensive  knowledge  of  QuarkX¬ 
Press;  Adobe  Photoshop  skills  helpful. 
Responsibilities  include  paginating  vis¬ 
ually  appealing  pages,  proofreading 
and  printing  all  pages  that  go  through 
j  the  desk,  working  with  editors  and 
'  paginators  to  meet  deadline,  and 
j  upkeep  of  Quark  libraries,  templates 
I  and  style  sheets  and  Word  7.0  style 
j  sheets.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
j  and  benefits. 

1 

■  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
I  samples  to: 

Elaine  Kehler 

Human  Resources  Director 
30  N.  4th  Street 
I  P.O.  Box  391 

I  Easton,  PA  18040-0391 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

In-Column  Advertisements:  Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 
Classified  Display:  Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


PRODUaiON/TECH 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 

,  The  Baltimore  Sun  is  seeking  an  expe¬ 
rienced  Assistant  Foreman  for  our 
Newspaper  Packaging  operation.  This 
position  involves  hands-on  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  operating  and  managing  an  SLS 
2000  machine  and  crew  Duties  will 
include  the  completion  of  production/ 
shift  reports  and  helping  to  maintain  a 
safe,  productive  work  environment. 

(  Qualified  applicants  will  have  3-5 
i  years  previous  supervisory  experience 
j  in  a  newspaper  operation  with  a  prov- 
j  en  track  record  in  production  man- 
i  agement,  be  experienced  in  supervis- 
I  ing  in  a  Union  environment,  and  com- 
j  puter-literate  with  Microsoft  Office 
‘  experience  preferred  but  not  reauired. 
Ability  to  adhere  to  daily  production 
deadlines  a  must. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
!  and  benefits  package  that  includes 
medical,  dental,  vision,  a  401  (k)  plan 
and  a  bonus  incentive  program. 
Interested  candidates  must  submit  a 
'  resume  and  caver  letter  to: 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 
[  Sun  Park  Plant,  MAF 

1  300  E.  Cromwell  Street 

I  Baltimore,  MD  21230 

!  Fax:(410)385-7212 

I  E-mail:  barbara.jones@baltsun.com 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

SENIOR  PUBUC  INFORAAATION 
OFFICER  ($41,900-62,800) 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Director  for 
News  and  Communications,  you  will 
assume  responsibility  for  communicat- 
!  ing  University  policies  and  programs  ta 
I  the  public  through  the  print  and  broad- 
!  cast  media,  building  effective  and 
I  judicious  relations  with  both  the  news 
media  and  the  University  community. 

!  This  key  position  requires  a  degree  in 
communication,  journalism  or  a  related 
field  and  5+  years'  successful,  signifi¬ 
cant  experience  in  the  public  or  private 
sector,  either  as  a  journalist  or  public 
affairs  prafessional.  Must  have  proven 
ability  to  work  as  a  member  of  a  team, 
as  well  as  independently,  often  in  a 
sensitive,  high-pressure  situation.  This 
is  a  temporary  career  position  ending 
I  12/31/2001. 

I  Review  of  resumes  to  begin  immedi¬ 
ately  and  continue  until  position  is 
filled. 

i 

j  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Coordinator  Terry  Williams,  UCOP 
Human  Resources  and  Benefit  Serivces, 
#2622-99W,  1 1 1 1  Franklin  Street,  9th 
Floor,  Oakland,  CA  94607-5200. 

Fax  (51 0)987-0894 


E<S^^P  Classified 


It’s  Your  People-to^People 
Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  artist, 
sales  representative,  circulation  manager,  public 
relations  or  production  person  with  an  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the  working  jour¬ 
nalists  you  want  to  reach,  every  week.. .50,000 
strong. 

To  increase  accuracy  and  expedite  placement. 
Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it  to: 


ER 


Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


www.mediainfo.com 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
INFDRMATION 


DEADLINES 

LINE  ADS  -  Tuesday  at  noon  (EST)  for  the  next  Saturday’s  issue. 
DISPLAY  ADS  -  Space  reservation  8  days  prior  to  publication 
date;  camera  ready  copy  5  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

LINE  AD  RATES 

Rates  are  per  line,  per  issue,  3  line  minimum,  count  approximately 
34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line,  no  abbreviations. 


HELP  WANTED 

(includes  online  posting) 

1  week  . $11.75 

2  weeks  . $10.35 

3  weeks  . $9.05 

4  weeks  . $7.85 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(includes  online  posting) 

1  week  . $5.50 

2  weeks  . W.60 

3  weeks  . $3.80 

4  weeks  . $3.40 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(online  not  included) 

1  week . $10.10 

2  weeks  . $8.90 

3  weeks  . $7.80 

4  weeks  . $6.75 

BOX  REPLY  SERVICE 

Count  box  service  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 
Line  Ads  -  Add  $15.00  per  insertion 
Positions  Wanted  -  Add  $7.50  per  insertion  USA 
All  international  box  reply  -  $30.00 

DISPLAY  AD  RATES 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  logos,  etc.  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

(1  column  inch  minimum) 

1  week . $121  pci 

2  weeks . $110  pci 

3  weeks . $104  pci 

4  weeks . $100  pci 

PAYMENT 

Make  ctieck  payable  to  Editor&  Publisher 
or  charge  to  your  American  Express. 

VIS4  MasterCard  or  Visa.  Please  supply  name 

■  .  ;  .  timr  ggggEg  on  card,  account  number,  expiration  date 
and  card  holder's  signature. 

Please  note:  International  ads.  new  accounts  and  positions  wanted  ads  must  pre-pay. 

TO  PLACE  AN  AD 


Mail,  fax  or  e-mail  line  advertising  copy.  Please  include  the  following 
information:  1 .  Name,  2.  Company,  3.  Mailing  Address,  4.  Phone, 

5.  Ad  Classification,  6.  No.  of  insertions,  7.  Amount  $  enclosed. 

Or  place  your  ad  online  www.mediainfo.com 

Please  contact  us  for  contract  rates,  display  ad  copy  specifications  and 
procedures 

MAIL;  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ads 

1 1  W.  1 9th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 001 1 
FAX:  (212)929-1259 
E-Mail:  hazelp@mediainfo.com 
michelea@mediainfo.com 
lisad@mediainfo.com 

QUESTIDNS? 

VOICE:  (212)  675-4380  (Monday  -  Friday  -  9  AM  -  5  PM  EST) 

Hazel  Preuss  /  Extension  171 
Michele  Appello  /  Extension  173 
Lisa  Dixon  /  Extension  174 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259  or  E-mail:  eileenl@mediainfo.com  anytime. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

i  PROVEN  PRODUCER,  1 8+  years  of  Ad 
I  Sales  and  Circulation  experience, 
I  seeks  small  to  medium  sized  newspa- 
\  per  with  growth  objective.  E-mail: 

matman@mtaonline.net 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT, 
weeklies,  dailies,  small  to  metros.  Over 
35  years  competitive  experience.  Dis¬ 
tribution,  Home  Delivery,  Single  Copy, 
Mailrooms,  Circulation  Computer 
Systems,  Promotions,  Soles,  Service, 
Trucking  and  Office  Pay  Systems.  Long 
or  Short  Term.  Coll  Vince  Fusco  at: 

(210)  661 -571 2  or 
'  E-mail  vincefusco@yahoo.com 


I  CIRCULATOR  skilled  in  soles  manage¬ 
ment,  telemarketing,  single  copy  safes, 
I  seeks  immediate  opportunity  in  eastern 
Zone  2.  Reply  to  Box  08788,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1 2  YEARS  of  business  and  sports 
reporting/editing  in  the  U.S.  and  Asia, 
I  including  two  years  of  financial  news 
wire  editing,  give  me  newswriting  skills 
you  con  use.  I  wont  to  noil  o  news 
i  reporting  job  in  NYC  or,  maybe,  Troy- 
Albony.  Business,  sports.  East  Asia  ore 
I  my  meat  and  brown  rice;  ready  to 
'  accept  freelance  to  test  waters, 
j  Coll  (71 8)  796-5534 

I  BASEBALL  WRITER  AVAILABLE:  Full- 
!  time  freelance  baseball  writer  with  1 0 
years  of  experience  available  for 
features  on  major/minor  league 
j  baseball.  Clips  available.  Please  con- 
I  tact  Bill  Ballew  at  (828)  665-0556  or 
j  Baseballew@aol.com 

!  EXCLUSIVE  FREE-LANCE  FROM  COL¬ 
OMBIA  on  Civil  War,  Drug  War,  U.S. 
involvement.  Custom  rates. 

(800)  841 -5722  ext.  8858 


EXPERIENCED,  FLORIDA-BASED 
(Daytona  Beach)  full  time  correspon¬ 
dent/freelance  writer  available  for 
assignments;  clips,  areas  of  expertise 
available  on  request  MoiraLynn  Mefein; 
(904)  254-4898; 

Marylin717@aol.com  P.O.Box  9716, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-971 6. 

SPORTS,  NATIONAL  AWARD  winning 
writer  and  editor,  ready  to  fill  the  void 
and  solidify  your  staff.  Experienced  in 
pro  and  college  beats,  features;  strong 
copy  desk  paginator  (QuarkXPress). 
Positive  work  ethic  and  attitude 
Call:  Mike  (208)  255-2729  or 
Email  mmorro>«@micron.net 
Can  start  immediately 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTO-JOUR¬ 
NALIST  looking  to  get  back  to 
daily  scene.  If  a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words,  my  portfolio  is  worth 
millionsll  Can  shoot  everything  from 
“grip  and  grins”  to  spot  news.  As  a 
bonus  -  I  can  also  act  as  a  writer.  I 
have  written  numerous  pieces  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  my  photos.  I  am  a  true 
"photojournalist’’  Edward  Lewis: 
(727)542-3686 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSAAAN  WITH  1 7  years  of  hands- 
on  experience  and  fresh  MBA,  seeks 
supervisory  position.  Eager,  ambitious, 
talented  and  knowledgeable  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  printing  needs. 
New  challenges  and  professional 
growth.  Computer  literate  with  good 
communication  skills.  I  am  customer 
and  quality  driven  to  produce  top  prod¬ 
ucts.  Proven  ability  to  direct  and  lead 
pressroom  activities.  Familiar  with 
working  in  unionize  environment. 
Reply  to  Dean  at  dfrisco@zbzoom.net 
Or  coll  (724)  452-8743 
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ExST 

EdITOROTl  BLUSHER 

Where  You’ll  Find  the  Powers  ojihe  Press.^^' 
1 1  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  KY  1001 1-4234 


Magazine  Online  Guide 


This  bi-annualpa^zine  is  targeted  to  reach  the 
future  of  ^  ^mi|^:^tudents  and  job  candi¬ 
dates  that  are  bl^giiiWng  their  careers  in  a^ 
aspeete  of  aews^  aa^iaiPur  print  and  internet 
proiriorioai  and^(|l^buti6n  for  this  ^oduct  will 
be  focused  on  colfeges  and  universities  with 
jourasfisnitpuWisrtlng  and  business  curricula. 

Students  and  new  graduates  wdl  find  '■^ow-to" 
informaton,  inspiration  and  practical  iips  for  the 
job  hunter  along  with  hundreds  of  entry  level 
jobs,  early  experience  (1-2  years)  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  internships. 


A  Guide 


To  Start  Your  Career 


Coming  May,  1999 


Available  in  print  through 
college  career  services  and 
direct  mailed  free  by  request. 
Fully  accessible  on  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Web  site  at 
www.mediainfo.com 


May  1  and  November  6 


Editor6^iibll$her 


April  21  and  October  20 


Newspapers 

Take  You  Places... 

A  Guide  To - 

The  Best  Jobs  To  Start  Your 
Career 


Rates  include  print  and  Web  site  ad 
postings  with  live  links  for  URLs  and 
e-mail  addresses. 

Line  Ads:  $4  per  line  (four-line  minimum) 
Display  Ads:  $35  per  column  inch 
(full  page  is  70  Inches) 


The  Industry’s  Leader  in  Employment  Advertising. 


y 


E&P  SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


by  David  Lawrence  Jr. 

Imperatives  for  a  bright  future 

Industry  veteran  defends  watchdog  journalisnn  and  offers  12  imperatives 
that  newspapers  must  follow  to  preserve  and  strengthen  democracy 


At  the  soul  of  journalistic  obliga¬ 
tions  is  "watchdog”  journalism. 
Such  journalism  is  fundamental  to 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
democracy. 

But  while  newspapers  do  so  much  right, 
they  can  and  should  be  better.  What’s 
wrong  with  newspapers  is  many-fold: 

•  Sensationalism.  The  Monica-monger- 
ing,  get-the-president  feeding  frenzy.  The 
blurring  of  the  line  between  entertainment 
and  information. 

•  Errors,  in  context  as  much  as  facts. 

•  Bias,  sloppiness,  and  slovenliness. 

•  Unfairness.  The  penchant  to  praise  peo¬ 
ple  excessively;  then 
knock  ’em  down. 

•  Breast-beating,  holi- 
er-than-thou  justifica¬ 
tions  and  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  say  you're  sorry. 

•  Smugness.  Journalists 
so  upscale  that  they’re 
out  of  touch  with  most 
people.  The  hostility  to 
people  and  values  that 
are  different  from  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own. 

Journalists  who  are  paid 
to  be  skeptics  but  are  in 
reality  cynics. 

Now  none  of  this 
applies  to  everyone,  and  there  are  wonder¬ 
ful  people  of  great  values  producing  great 
journalism.  But  not  enough. 

The  latest  survey  on  media  credibility 
by  the  Princeton  Survey  Research  Associ¬ 
ates  found  that  more  than  half  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  characterize  news  reporting 
these  days  as  “often  inaccurate.”  It  is  fun¬ 
damentally  important  in  this  democracy 
that  newspapers  be  trusted  and  that  news¬ 
papers  deserve  that  trust. 

Newspapers  do  not  have  a  divine  right  to 
a  future.  The  wisest  people  in  newspaper- 
ing  realize  that  their  principal  competition 
isn’t  with  another  newspaper  or  any  specif¬ 
ic  media.  It’s  for  a  share  of  people’s  time. 

Yet  there  are  some  real  positives  for 
newspapers.  Newspapers  are  retaining  their 
audience  better  than  television.  Almost  1(X) 
million  American  adults  will  read  a  daily 


The  day 
of  the  idealist 
in  newspapers 
is  not  gone. 
Good  journalism 
will  always  be  able 
to  make  its  mark 
on  our  world. 


newspaper  today.  Newspaper  readers,  who 
tend  to  have  higher  incomes  and  better  edu¬ 
cations,  are  sought  by  advertisers. 

1  offer  a  dozen  imperatives  that  would 
give  newspapers  a  bright  future: 

1  Newspapers  must  get  more  reporters 
out  on  the  street.  Editors,  too.  How 
much  does  anyone  learn  in  the  office?  How 
well  do  most  journalists  really  know  the 
community?  Too  many  spend  too  much 
time  with  people  too  much  like  themselves. 

2  Only  a  diverse  staff  and  management 
can  understand  the  community  well 
enough  to  succeed. 

3  Newspapers  simply 
must  own  local  con¬ 
tent.  It  ought  to  be  the 
basic  strength.  Too  of¬ 
ten  it  is  not. 

4  Good  journalism 
must  not  be  “rou¬ 
tine.”  A  good  part  of  the 
future  depends  on  the 
storytellers,  who  soak 
up  and  share  the  detail 
and  have  the  wisdom 
and  skills  to  write  .sto¬ 
ries  of  real  context. 

5  Journalists  must  be 
truly  passionate 
about  accuracy.  Many 
are  not. 

6  Newspapers  must  push  like  hell  to  un¬ 
cover  wrongdoing  anywhere  it  exists. 

7  Journalists  ought  to  be  compassionate 
and  see  this  as  a  strength.  The  real  test 
is  not  compassion  for  the  downtrodden  — 
most  have  that  —  but  whether  journalists 
can  be  sensitive  and  thoughtful  and  fair  to 
those  with  whom  they  disagree,  those  they 
instinctively  might  dislike. 

8  Journalists  never  should  be  embar¬ 
rassed  to  write  about  good  people  and 
good  things;  it  ought  to  be  basic.  The 
press  and  media  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  pervasive  cynicism,  apathy,  and 
antipathy  toward  public  institutions  and 
public  servants.  Mo.st  of  the  world  is  not 
corrupt  and  sleazy.  Most  of  the  world  is 
populated  by  decent  people  trying  to  do 
the  best  they  can.  Writing  about  them  and 
the  places  they  work,  done  right,  is  not 


“puffery.”  It  is  in-depth  examinations  of 
institutions  or  programs  or  people  who  are 
doing  their  jobs.  It  is  examining  taxation 
and  spending  to  see  what  is  justified, 
needed,  and  worthy  —  not  just  to  find 
waste.  People  want  hope. 

9  Newspapers  must  stop  being  so  risk- 
averse.  Most  newspaper  people  don’t 
like  change,  even  while  the  world  is 
changing.  While  1  would  change  none  of 
the  basic  values,  beginning  with  integrity, 
real  change  would  insist  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  be  unique  on  the  media  landscape. 
Stories  and  illustrations  that  are  markedly 
different,  and  better,  than  you  can  get  any¬ 
where  else. 

^^Journalists  ought  not  to  be  .suckered 
I W  into  feeling  that  they  somehow 
missed  .some  “golden  era.”  The  day  of  the 
idealist  in  newspapers  is  not  gone.  Good 
journalism  will  always  be  able  to  make  its 
mark  on  our  world. 

The  path  to  the  future  is  not  “dumb- 
I  I  ing  it  down”  in  a  mad  drive  to  com¬ 
pete,  but  rather  doing  journalism  that  is 
truly  respectful  of  readers  —  giving  readers 
what  they  need  and  what  they  want,  pro¬ 
ducing  authoritative  stories  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  their  lives,  both  the  big  picture  and 
the  Little  League  highlights,  producing 
compelling  reading  on  every  level  for 
which  people  will  want  to  make  the  time. 
Journalists  should  be  truly  willing 
Iteto  learn.  The  sort  of  people  who 
read  a  good  book  regularly,  including  his¬ 
tories  and  biographies.  So  much  can  be 
learned  from  other  people’s  lives. 

All  the  foregoing  will  need  leadership 
that  insists  on  quality  and  integrity,  and 
leadership  that  insists  on  the  necessary 
change.  Newspapers  will  need  the  back¬ 
bone  to  change  what  must  be  changed,  and 
the  backbone  to  keep  what  mu.st  be  kept. 


Lawrence,  the  former  publisher  of 
The  Miami  Herald,  now  leads  an  early 
childhood  initiative  in  Miami.  A  former 
president  of  both  ASNE  and  lAPA, 
Lawrence  worked  for  seven  newspa¬ 
pers  over  35  years  as  reporter,  editor, 
or  publisher.  This  is  excerpted  from  a 
1998  speech. 
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